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PREFACE 


The story about George, Prince of Wales, and a certain 
amour or liaison^ has been floating about the world for 
a long time. The name of the lady varies : it is Light- 
foot; it is ^Vheeler: it is Whitefoot. The history 
varies also : she married the Prince of Wales at St. 
James's Church : she did not marry the Prince, but a 
certain Axford, a grocer, at, May Pair Chapel : she left 
her husband at the chapel door, and never saw him 
again: she lived with him for some time: there were 
children by her husband : she died in Piccadilly of a 
broken heart : she died, many years later, at Islington, 
and is buried in the churchyard under an assumed 
name: the documents concerning her marriage with 
the Prince have been produced: there are people in 
America and in South Africa who claim to be her 
descendants. It is now some thirty years since the late 
W. J. Thoms began to investigate this tangled story. 
He proved, after a great deal of trouble, that there 
was a Hannah Lightfoot: that she was a Quakeress of 
Shadwell : that she did many one Axford at May Fair : 
that she was expelled the S^ety of Friends for being 
married by a priest, and for not living with her husband : 
that all this happened when Prince G^rge was only 
fifteen years of age : that the man Axford married again 
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at Warminster in 1759 as a widower : that no one knows 
where or how Hannah his wife died ; and, finally, that 
he could find nothing whatever to connect George with 
Hannah. 

These are the legends and these are the facts 6f the 
case. Was Hannah at any time the mistress of the 
Prince.? First, there is no breath of contemporary 
scandal on the subject : next, we must i*emember that 
a Prince cannot conceal his actions : that someone would 
most certainly find out and proclaim the thing : thirdly, 
that George was the most truthful of men at all times, and 
that he made a solemn statement, twenty years after his 
accession, to the effect that he had never been involved 
in any affair of the kind. These considerations made 
Thoms disbelieve the whole story from beginning to 
end. There was, however, one thing possible and even 
probable ; that is, some flirtation or friendship with a 
girl of the middle class. Youth is attracted by beauty 
of whatever rank : it must be pleasant for a Prince to 
step outside his rank and for a time to be treated as an 
ordinary gentleman. Such an episode in the life of the 
Prince was probably the foundation of the persistent 
story about his liaison with a fair Quakeress. 

In other words, the pages that follow are an attempt 
to tell the true story of George and Hannah. What- 
ever may be thought of the accuracy of the history, it 
must certainly be allowed by all the world to be a great 
deal nearer the truth than the old story of the Prince and 
the Quakeress and her May Fair husband. At the same 
time, I do not, as a historian, vouch for the exact truth 
of every circumstance in the story that follows. 

W. B. 


United University Club, 
May 4 , 1897 . 
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A FOUNTAIN SEALED 

PROLOGUE. 

HIS majesty’s own words. 

At noon, as I knew by the shadow of my sundial in the 
middle of the grass ; by the striking of the clock in the 
tower of Hackney Church ; by the disappearance of the 
shadows from the side w'alls of my garden, which lie 
exactly north and south ; I was taking the air upon my 
lawn. It was, I remember, Saturday morning, Septem- 
ber 16, in the year of grace 1780. The day, though the 
season was already advanced into autumn, was fair and 
warm ; the orchard was still pleasing to the eye, those 
apples not yet gathered showing like balls of vermilion 
and gold ; the summer flowers were nearly over, yet 
there were still some ; the sweet-peas, which had been 
that year more than commonly luxuriant, were now 
piled in a heap of brown seed-pods, brown leaves, and 
gray stalks, yet there werc blossoms still among them : 
there were late roses still in bloom ; the jessamine on 
the wall was still dotted with a few white sweet-smelling 
blossoms — ^it is a scent which makes the senses reel and 
the heart beat — ^it recalls old memories. Wherefore I, 
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who now for twenty years live wholly in the past, love 
that blossom. There were hollyhocks, the flowers 
finished, all but one or two on the very top of their 
drooping heads; sunflowers gone to seed weighing 
down the thick stalk; trailing nasturtium; flaunting 
marigolds, which refuse to believe that winter is nigh ; 
mignonette lying all across the path, its stalks. breaking 
at a touch, its little delicate flow’rets without scent yet 
still beautiful. Tlie soft air breathed a pleasing 
fragrance ; there was no breeze. Such consolations of 
lingering flowers and perfumed air doth the autumn 
offer to those who are growing old and have retired 
from the world. With that strange pride of man, 
which allows him to regard nature as reflecting his 
own moods, as if the round earth, and all that therein 
is, had nothing to do but to watch his thoughts and to 
act in sympathy with £hem, I •chose to take this warm, 
sweet autumn morning as granted especially to myself, 
and so sat on the garden bench, or strolled across the 
lawn and along the walks, with a mind contented and 
grateful, 'fhe humble-bee who rolled heavily about 
like some great river-barge on the flowing tide, reeling 
from flower to flower, covered all over with white dust, 
boomed its monotonous song for me: the honey-bee 
buzzed louder — a note of accompaniment and solace — 
for me : the yellow wasp fluttered about among the 
peaches — for me to see his beauty : a thrush sat on a 
pear-tree, singing, late as it was in the year — ^for me. 
What they said, or sang, I know not, but they filled my 
mind with peace and such happiness — ^that of resignation 
— as can befall a woman such as I am — ^lonely — ^bereaved 
— ^with no change before her — and with such a past as 
mine to look back upon. 

It is my own garden, l)dng at the back of my own 
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house : a large and richly furnished garden behind the 
house of a gentlewoman. At the end of the garden is 
a wicket-gate which I sometimes open in order to gaze 
across the broad valley of the Lea. fVom the elevation 
on which my house stands I can see below me the whole 
expanse of low meadows called the Hackney Flats, 
intersected with ditches here and there. This morning 
a light mist rolled over them — not the cold marshy 
exhalation which all through winter lies upon them by 
day and night, but a gentle vaporous veil through 
which I could discern the river winding in the midst ; 
and beyond the river more flats ; and beyond the flats the 
low green hills of Essex, looking upon which, on such a 
day as this, with the sunshine lying on them, the heart 
goes up to heaven, and the distant hills remind one of 
the everlasting rest to come when all tears shall be 
wiped away and the memory of former sorrows will 
only show as steps by which the soul hath climbed. 

This morning I saw smoke mounting straight to the 
sky from the bank of the river : ’twas an encampment 
of the thievish people called gipsies : only a week before 
they had robbed my poultry-yard. Thus do thoughts 
and memoiies of evil always mar the thing most beauti- 
ful upon the earth. I shut the wicket and locked it, 
and turned back to the house. 

My own house : my own garden : all that is contained 
in either is mine. I did certainly receive them as a 
gift, yet not in the way alleged : and I have resolved 
upon telling you why I took this gift, and for wliat 
reasons I live here, retired from the world. 

Twenty years and more have I lived in this house 
alone, save for Molly, my faithful woman. A long 
time : a peaceful time : a time without pain or disease 
gf the body, without any anxiety of the mind except 

1—2 
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for the natural sadness which can never leave a mind so 
full of memories : yet from time to time I am disturbed 
as I consider the place and remember that I am the 
owner of all. Mine is the house : mine the books, the 
furniture, the plate, the wardrobe, the jewels, ' the 
garden, the orchard, the greenhouses — everything mine. 
Yet what kind of price have I paid for this seclusion in 
this place? Whenever I arrive at this question, my 
heart beats and my cheek changes colour. If I am in 
the house I make haste to open a desk and to take 
from it two miniatures. The one represents him who 
was once my lover ; the other, the fondest, faithfullcst 
friend that ever woman had. These, too, were mine, 
and they represent the price that I have paid. You 
shall hear, if you will listen. Good name and reputation 
I have given ; friends find relations I have abandoned ; 
obscurity I have accepted — nay, embraced. No ankress 
woman in her cage has been more lonely than I, whom 
no one ever visits except one friend of that undying 
past and the Rector of Hackney — a good and worthy 
man who still, against his will, believes the worst that 
can be whispered of me and waits for the time when I 
shall make confession. This is a grievous price to be 
paid by a woman, then young, of good repute, well 
connected, and of pious conversation. I say that this 
was indeed a heavy price to pay. At the time I counted 
not the cost. Indeed, 1 willingly paid the price. Yes, 
and I would pay it all over again : the loss of name 
and reputation; the burden of a shameful story: for 
nobody in the world who once knew me or has heard 
tell of me — ^to be sure, there are not many — but whispers 
evil things about me and believes the worst. Their 
whispers do not reach me : the things that they believe 
do me no harm. I am dead tQ scandal : I aiq dead to 
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the world: I live here, now a woman of forty and 
more: I hear nothing that is said and know nothing 
that is done. All my life lies in a brief season of three 
short months. It is but a little time to make up a 
whole life, but I live it over and over and over again : 
I am never tired of letting my memory dwell upon 
every dayjof that short time. I desire no other Heaven 
than to live that brief time over and over again, from 
the first evening when those two, whose miniatures I 
keep, came to my help, down to the last morning when 
we parted, never to meet again. Oh! Name, fame, 
rumour, scandal, reputation — all — all — all would I 
freely give over and over again and think them of no 
account for the dear sake of that brief time and of that 
most godlike lover ! 

At the thought of that time, house and garden and 
orchard and lawns, the bt*eath of summer, the blue of 
the sky, the sunshine, all vanish : they sink and fall and 
disappear. I am once more in the parlour of the house 
in St. James'’s Place, and my heart is beating and my 
cheek is glowing because I know that he is coming and 
because he loves me. Yes — ^he loves me — me, the first. 
To myself I dare to own and to avow it : I confess it 
with a front of brass : I glory in the memory of it : I 
am so proud of it that I can hardly contain myself : on 
Sundfiiy when I walk to church, Molly — the faithful, 
fond Molly — who alone knows all the truth, behind me, 
I dress myself in my best silk ; I wear my gold chain ; 
I draw on my best silk gloves, and I walk down the 
aisle to my pew with head erect and proud bearing. 
The world knows not why ; but Molly knows : Molly 
says to herself, as she carries Bible and Prayer-book, 
‘ My lady does well to bear herself proudly. My lady 
has been loved by But this we never say: we 
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only think it. Some things there are that must not 
even be whispered. 

Now, as I was meditating this mornings not for the 
first time, nor for the hundredth, upon these things, 
there came running into the garden Molly herself — and 
at the sight of her the past vanished again and the 
present returned. 

‘Madam,’ she said quickly, ‘there is my Lord’s 
carriage coming up the road : his runners are even now 
standing at the door, but the carriage is stuck in last 
year’s ruts. They are lifting it over. Shall I lay out 
your black silk frock ? You have time.’ 

There was but one noble Lord who ever came to see 
me : there was no occasion to name him. He was the 
one friend who remained to me of the past. 

‘ Molly,’ I said, ‘ I will put on my gray silk, and, if 
there is time, touch niy hair, before my Lord arrives. 
And give the runners, while his carriage stands at the 
door, a drink of ale and a piece of cheese.’ 

So presently, in my gray silk and my gold chain and 
lace gloves, I descended the stairs and found his Lord- 
ship waiting for me in the best parlour. 

Robert, Viscount de Lys, was at this time nearly fifty 
years of age. Too great a devotion to the bottle in his 
early manhood had produced in him symptoms which 
threatened to cut short his earthly pilgrimage. Indeed, 
he died about three months after this visit, which was 
the last time that I saw him. The gout fiying about 
him settled in his stomach, where it killed him after 
inflicting terrible pains. As befits his rank, he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, where I am told (for I 
have not seen it) that a marble monument represents 
him as borne up to Heaven, with the Star of the Bath 
upon his breast, by two angels. Indeed, I hope that 
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his soul has received the reward of everlasting happiness, 
though it must be owned that during life, like many other 
gentlemen of Quality, he lived as if the means of grace 
were not intended for persons of rank, and as if they 
had no occasion to regard the next world with either 
fear or hope. Yet a man of kindly heart and generous, 
and, except for this vice of drinking, of a cleanly life. 
To me he was always loyal and true. Wherefore, if 
the prayers of the living could help the dead. Lord de 
Lys should have my prayers, night and day. 

On this day he hobbled, leaning on his gold-headed 
cane more than was customary with him. His feet 
were in soft shoes; his fingers were swollen at the 
joints; his face was red ; his eyes were bloodshot ; his 
voice was husky. He was sitting in the window-seat 
looking across my front garden planted with box cut 
into shapes. 

‘ Madam,’ he said, rising with difficulty, and kissing 
my hand — ^hc always had the finest manners in the 
world — ‘ I need not, I am sure, repeat that I am always 
your most obedient servant to command in anything.’ 

‘ Your Lordship,’ I replied, ‘ is, which is much better, 
always my kindest friend.’ Compliments mean little, 
yet show friendliness. For instance, when one gazes 
upon a man who is the mere pitiful wr^ck of what he 
once was; when one remembers what he once was — 
how tall and gallant and comely ; and when one tells 
that man that he looks well but for the touch of gout 
in his feet — which, indeed, is a good sign, for gout 
is better out than in — ^why, one means nothing but 
the assurance of friendly interest. Such compliments 
passed, we sat down, and came at once to the business 
in hand. 

^ Madam,’ he said, ‘1 have in my possession — ^they 
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have been lent to me by the person to whom they are 
addressed for the express purpose of showing them to 
you — certain lettei*s which give me a pretext for making 
this visit.’ 

‘Then am I vastly obliged to the letters. They 
concern me, I may presume, in some way or other.’ 

‘ They will certainly interest you. You shall judge 
for yourself how they concern yourself.’ 

‘ What letters can they be ? You awaken my 
curiosity, my Lord.’ 

‘They are written by a certain Person — ^whom you 
once knew — to Lord North.’ 

‘ Oh ! But . . . What has Lord North to do with 
me? Why does that Person write to Lord North 
about me ?’ 

‘ Lord Noith has nothing to do with you. He does 
not even know of your existence.’ 

‘ Then, how can they concern me ? My Lord, do not 
without reason remind me that the world is cruel and 
censorious and believes the worst.’ 

‘I do not seek to do so, Madam, I assure you. 
Indeed, you have so often informed me of the true 
relations — I mean, of the true friendship once existing 
between yourself and a certain Person — ^that I thought 
you would like to see these letters, which, in fact, 
corroborate your information.** 

‘ If you wish me to read them I will do so, though 
I do not desire. I had thought that nothing would 
ever occur which would bring me back to the world 
again — or bring the world to me.’ 

‘Believe me, dear MadaVn, I would not willingly 
disturb your rest, since it is your pleasure to live buried 
in this solitude. But these letters you must, indeed, 
read, if only for your own satisfaction.’ 
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*But, my Lord, once more, how does Lord North 
know anything about me F 

know not. I am sure that he knows nothing 
definite about you. I am the only person now living 
who knows anything about the matter.’ 

‘Are you quite sure that you know the story, my 
Lord ?’ . 

‘ Can any man know more of a woman than she 
chooses to tell ?’ 

‘ I am still waiting to know what Lord North thinks 
or has heard.’ 

‘ There are rumours — quite uncertain and vague — 
about the early life of the Person aforesaid : I suppose, 
because alone among those of his rank he hath led, and 
still doth lead, an unspotted life. People, as a rule, 
do not like those in very high places to be virtuous : 
every Prince must needs* commit the common sins in 
order to win the love of the multitude: his faults, I 
suppose, bring him down to the common level. Very 
well, these rumours cling to a certain house in St. 
James’s Place, and to a certain lady who once lived 
there.’ 

‘The rumour is, of course, the worst that can be 
invented ?’ 

‘ It varies. The lady ran away with him : the lady 
married him secretly — it varies according to the imagina- 
tion or the inventive faculty of the person handing it 
on : it grows : it becomes embellished : your name is 
known : your religion is known : nothing else is certain. 
People turn into St. James’s Place when they wish to 
calumniate that Person, ailhd point to the house and 
tell their story.’ 

‘ Nothing matters to me now, since I am retired from 
the world.’ 
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‘Lord North, therefore, called upon me. He said 
to me, “ Rumour credits you with knowing something 
of certain passages which formerly happened in the 
life of — this Person.” I replied that it was true that 
accident had placed me in possession of facts which 
could not be published.’ 

‘ In a word, my Lord, you allowed Lord North to 
believe that these disgraceful rumours were true,’ I 
replied, but would say no more, thinking of the truth, 
which I alone can know. 

‘ Nothing of the kind, dear Madam, I assure you. 
He wished me to confess that these rumours were true, 
but I refused. He then lugged out these letters and 
asked me to read them. “ If,” he said, “ any other per- 
son knows the facts of the case, let that person also 
read the letters. He, or she, will understand that now, 
if ever, the most absolute silervee must be observed.” ’ 

‘ But if there is nothing that need be concealed ?’ 

‘ So far as I can see, the whole world may read the 
letters. “ If,” he added, “ any money were wanted for 
the purchase of other letters ” 

‘ Do not insult me, my Lord.’ 

‘ Pardon me. Madam. I do but repeat what he 
said.’ 

‘ The letters, you tell me, come from — a certain Per- 
son. Does that Person know of this message of yours ?’ 

‘ I believe not. I should say not. My own existence 
is probably forgotten by that Person. He desires, 
apparently, to bury in oblivion a certain passage in his 
life. Would he, then, be thought more — or less — than 
Man ?’ 

‘ He is more than Man,’ I replied. ‘ The ordinary 
man cannot contemplate such virtues as were his. 
Now,, my Lord, it is idle to talk about secrecy. I, who 
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miglit have enjoyed notoriety at least, which is a kind 
of fame, have accepted obscurity and silence. Is it 
likely that I am going to attempt notoriety after 
twenty years and more ? As for money — I had no 
occasion to accept it, for I had no need of any money, 
or any help whatever in that way.’ 

‘ Madavii,’ — ^he bowed again — ‘ your conduct has been 
always full of dignity, and worthy of that passion 
which was once lavished upon you.’ 

‘ llien,’ I said, ‘ without more words let me see these 
letters.’ 

He took out of his pocket a book in which lay two 
letters. ‘ You will, I believe,’ he said, ‘ recognise the 
handwriting.’ 

I did. I had one letter — only one — in the same 
handwriting, which was little changed. He opened 
and gave me one of tha letters. It had reference to 
the creation of a separate establishment for the writer’s 
eldest son. The following passage halfway down caught 
my eyes : ‘ I thank Heaven that my morals and course 
of life have but little resembled those prevalent in the 
present age : and certainly of all the objects of this 
life, the one I have most at heart is to form my children 
that they may become useful examples and worthy of 
imitation.’ 

‘ Well,’ I said, * the sentiment is worthy of the 
writer.’ 

‘ And his gratitude is, no doubt, based on a sound 
and solid foundation.’ 

‘Assuredly,’ I replied. ‘Is this all you have to 
show me ?’ 

‘There is the other letter,’ he said, handing it to 
me with curiosity in his eyes. 

It was a letter of a very private character. I felt 
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that I had no right to be reading it: the letter was 
not meant for the eyes of anyone but Lord North. 
At the end of it was this passage: am happy at 

being able to say that I never was personally engaged 
in such a transaction, which makes me feel this business 
the stronger.** 

‘ Such a transaction,’ his Lordship repeated. ‘ He 
means an amour — a pre-nuptial amour.’ 

^Not at all. It means that his son has become 
involved in some love affair of a low and disgraceful 
kind : that he has now, in order to avoid the exposure 
which the disgraceful woman threatens, to buy back 
letters. This Person writes that he has no such odious 
business on his conscience : that he has never written 
letters which the whole world might not read: that 
there is no creature living who either could or would 
threaten him. That is the meaning, my Lord, of this 
passage.’ 

* It seems to me, rather, as if his memory was playing 
him false. “ Such a transaction.” Has he, then, for- 
gotten everything ?’ 

‘ Go on, my Lord.’ But my cheek burned. 

‘ Nay ! All I would say is that at the pi’esent 
juncture it is highly important that the — ^the — passage 
I referred to should not be whispered about. The effect 
might be most mischievous. It must not even be known 
that the writer of this letter was ever engaged in any 
love affair at all before his marriage, not even a simple 
and platonic affair of conversation only, and, you will 
allow me to observe, the censorious might ask why a 
mere friendship was rewarded by a comfortable allow- 
ance in the country.’ 

‘ One moment, ray Lord,’ I interrupted him. ‘ You 
are quite wrong. This house and the income on which 
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I live were not given me by the writer of this letter. 
Let me assure you quite seriously upon this point. If 
you have thought otherwise, pray think so no longer.’ 

* Indeed,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘ Then I know not 

who But, dear Madam, why should I give you 

pain ? I have shown you the letters. I have told you 
what Lortl North said. I have nothing to add.’ 

‘ About secrecy ; who is there left to talk about the 
affair? You, my Lord, will never speak about it to 
anyone. His brother Edward died — alas ! — seven years 
after it. Corporal Bates was killed in action. Molly 
doesn’t talk ; my cousin Isabel is dead ; Mr. Robert 
Storey is dead : he died a bankrupt, poor wretch ! in 
the Fleet. The Doctor, old Mr. Mynsterchamber, went 
abroad, I believe, and must now be dead. Mrs. Bates, 
the widow, may know something, but very little 

‘ Dear Madam, there •remain only you and I and 
Molly. Yet this Mm. Bates — it may be that through 
her the rumours have spread. It is strange how 
rumours arise and grow and are spread around. Well, 
we cannot help rumours and whispers ; we cannot silence 
the world. It is enough for me to assure Lord North 
that there is no danger of anything worse than a 
whisper; or more dangerous than scandalous gossip. 
There will be no proof that the son is only treading in 
the footprints of his father. Let us now, dear Madam, 
talk pf things more pleasant and, to me, more interest- 
ing than of rumours which attack your name.’ 

We talked long and earnestly : there was much to 
recall — the treachery of the Doctor, the good fortune of 
the Corporal, the evening of the masquerade, and 
many, many other things of which he knew a little 
and thought he knew a great deal. We sat talking 
together in my best parlour for three or four hours. 
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‘ Nancy,’ he said — ^for, having taken a glass or two 
while we talked, he had gone back to the past, when it 
was Fair Nancy, or Cruel Nancy, or Conquering Nancy, 
or Heartless Nancy, or Nancy the Toast, or any other 
compliment that he might light upon ; in a word,* his 
imagination was inflamed to some degree — ‘Nancy, 
whenever I remember that happy time when a bottle — 
nay, three bottles — brought nothing worse in the morn- 
ing than an aching head, and when I gazed daily upon 
thy charms — ah ! sweet Nancy ’ — he laid his hand upon 
mine, but a twinge of the gout caused him to draw it 
back swiftly — ‘ I say — devil take this gout ! — that 
whenever I think of that time it is your heavenly face 
that still I see.’ 

‘ Through the bottles, my Lord ?’ 

‘ Perhaps.’ He sighed. ‘ We could see through half- 
a-dozen bottles in those days. Thy face. Madam Nancy, 
was lovely then, and ’tis, I swear, lovely still. But in 
those days, for the angelic sweetness and tenderness of 
it, I say that it had no equal.’ 

‘ Your lordship is so good as to pay me compli- 
ments.’ 

‘ They are the truth, not compliments at all. And 
this being the case, even though you should a thousand 
times affirm the contrary, out of your constancy and 
fidelity, I will never believe that a certain Person did 
not think so as well. (Jome, Nanc^, we are old friends : 
I am discretion itself : it is an old story : tell me : was 
this Pei-son a stock and a stone ?’ 

‘ Certainly he was neither stock nor stone. Yet, my 
Lord, the words written in these letters are the truth.’ 

‘ Ta-ra-ra ! Ta-ra-ra !’ said his Lordship. ‘ ’Twas 
ever the most obstinate piece — as well as the loveliest.’ 

His Lordship, I know very well, always took pleasure 
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in iiiy society. On this occasion — though he kept his 
horses standing in the road and his people waiting for 
him — ^though as to that he paid no heed — ^he remained 
talking with me, I say, for nearly four hours. It pleases 
me now to think with what kindness and remembrance 
he spoke of the past which he had in a measure shared. 
Vet, for all I could say, I perceived that he could not 
believe one word as to my relations with the Person 
above referred to. By this time I was accustomed to 
this disbelief, which at the outset cut me to the soul. 
What did I say above ? The price was name and fame 
and reputation — ^all the things that a woman most 
highly prizes. And I had paid that price. Not one 
word did my Lord believe — affirm it as I might — ^as to 
the truth of those two letters. He laughed : he put it 
off with a smile, with the uplifting of his eyebrows, with 
a gentle inclination of his head, with the wave of his 
hand, with a ‘ Nay, Madam, since you say so,’ with a 
pinch of snuff. 

‘ Well,’ said I, seized with a sudden thought — doth 
not Heaven itself send some thoughts, while the Devil, 
if we admit him into the chanibers of Imagery, as the 
Prophet calls them, sends others ‘Advise me, my 
Lord. I am now past forty 

‘ For most women it is a great age. You are still 
young, however. At forty I already hobbled: I am 
now nearly fifty, with both feet hanging over the 
grave. But for my advice. How can I advise thee, 
Nancy?’ 

‘ I know not what length of days may remain to me. 
Bui I think that perhaps some part of the allotted space 
might be spent in dissipating whispers or contradicting 
scandals which may be flying around concerning this 
Person.’ 
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‘ For the moment it would, perhaps, be best to observe 
silence/ 

‘ Yet you say that there are whispers 

‘ Undoubtedly there are. When a certain Person is 
observed, or is rumoured — ^his face was not absolutely 
unknown in the neighbourhood of St. .James’s — ^to visit 
a certain house : when it is ascertained that a certain 

lady of that name really lived there 

‘ Add, if you please, that the lady was always accom- 
panied by another lady ; and the Person was always 

accompanied by his brother 

‘ These, observe, are facts which the world does not 
know. Let me add that when this lady disappears 
suddenly : when no one, not even her own friends, know 
where she is . . . then . • / He took a pinch of snuff* 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Granted the whispers : would it not suffice if I wrote 
down exactly the truth as it happened — for the sake of 
the reputation of the Person concerned ?’ 

‘ Why,’ he replied, ^ the world would be very much 
interested : the booksellers would be enriched ; the 
Person concerned would not be grateful : the lady would 
not be cleared : and the whispers would go on.'* 

‘Still — it is surely best always to have the truth 
told.’ 

‘ No one, certainly, would tell it so well as you, dear 
lady. Besides,’ he laughed, ‘ what woman could desire a 
more pleasing task than to relate in her own words the 
history of her own amours 

The words seemed, at the time, mocking and heartless. 
Lord de Lys sometimes spoke in this light and satirical 
voice : he meant, I thought, that a woman could thus 
hide what she wished, and reveal what would set her in 
a better light. However, they were wise words as I 
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now understand. No one, sure, knows the hcai*t of a 
woman so well as herself. 

‘ My Lord,’ I replied, ‘pleasing or not, I am resolved’ 
— the resolution was formed at that moment only — ^ to 
commit to writing a full and complete history of an 
affair concerning which the world knows nothing — not 
for the clcsHing of my oini reputation, of which I care 
nothing, for in this secluded spot nothing reaches me : 
but for the reputation of another.’ 

‘Well, Nancy, I think the world will like its own 
version best. Tell the truth, dear woman, by all means ; 
and the world will fall in love with thee : and, what is 
more, will remain in love with thee, long after thou art 
laid in Hackney Churchyard. Tell the truth : nothing 
could possibly do more to raise the soul of a young man 
than to love the idea and the presentment of such a 
woman as thyself.’ 

‘ No compliments, my Lord ; but as much advice as 
you please.’ 

‘ Then, Nancy, my advice is this. If you write about 
love, talk little of other matters. Let your discourse 
be always of love. Speak not of affairs of State : keep 
the lover always before your readers. Let them hear the 
voice of love and see the eyes of love. Do not dwell at 
length upon his previous history or your later history, 
or anything except what is necessary to show how he 
fell in love with you, and why. Tell the world who you 
were and what you were, and then let the Tragedy — or 
the Comedy — begin. When the love tale is ended, 
close the volume : draw a line : write “ Finis ” below — 
walk off the stage, and do not let your lover lag behind.’ 

This seemed sensible advice. As my story concerns 
one person mostly, I must write about little but what 
concerned him. 
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‘ I will try to remember your advice. Meantime, my 
Lonl, here is something for your own ears. You spoke 
about the fact of a certain lady i*etiring into obscurity 
in «^uence. I know, of course, what was meant; I 
have known all along that such a thing would be 
meant. This house is mine, and it was given to me. I 
have lived in it since November, 1760. It was given to 
me at my own request. On the evening of the day 
when we parted — on October the 25th, 1760, his brother 
Edward came to see me.** 

‘I met him walking across St. James’s Place, I 
remember.’ 

* He came to me. He remained with me alone for 
some time : he spoke most tenderly and sorrowfully : he 
took all the blame upon himself : he confessed that he 
ought to have told me all at^the outset : he asked what 
1 proposed to do : he agreed that I could not go home 
to live with my brother, which would be worse than 
anything: he promised that his own lawyers should 
make him give up my fortune : then, with a noble 
generosity, he offered to give me wliat I asked of him — 
a house in the country, so that I could always feel that 
I belonged still, and all my life should belong, to his 
brother and to him.’ 

‘Madam,’ said Lord de Lys, ‘upon my word, you 
amaze me. For twenty years I have believed that this 
house, with an annuity, was given to you by that 
Person.’ 

‘This is the literal truth. I knew what would be 
said and thought by those who knew some of the cir- 
cumstances of the case. But I have told you the 
literal truth. More : this most generous of men, this 
fond and faithful friend, came often to see me until he 
left the country on his last voyage, from which he was 
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nevermore to return. No one can ever know with what 
a truly brotherly love he regarded me, and how he 
lamented with me the bitterness of fate which dashed 
from my lips the cup which was just prepared for me. 
My Lord, the worlcl knows not what a heart of gold 
was lost when Edward — still must call him by his 
Christian name — when my brother — ^yes, my brother — 
Edward died.’ 

‘ Nancy, tell me no more. Why should I revive the 
tears of the past? Well — ^give me a sailor, should 
every woman say : ’tis only a sailor who does the truly 
generous things.’ 

It was then four o’clock. Molly opened the door to 
tell me that dinner was served. 

‘ My Lord, I have for dinner a simple breast of veal 
roasted, stuffed. Molly is* a plain cook, but I warrant 
the roast wholesome and good. There will also be some 
sweet-pudding or fruit-pie : and I can give you a bottle 
of good wine, I believe, if you will honour me with your 
company at my humble meal.’ 

He condescended to dine with me. His appetite, as 
I feared, was not good : indeed, he could eat but little ; 
yet he complimented Molly on her stuffing, and he pro- 
fessed to find the pudding delicious. 

After dinner Molly placed a bottle of port on the 
table. My I^ord took it up with affectionate, though 
swollen fingers. 

^ I have loved thee too well,’ he said, addressing the 
bottle, not Molly. ‘But for the warmth — ^nay — the 
ardour of my passion for this ruby liquid wherein I 
found man’s chief felicity, I might now be kneeling at 
sweet Nancy’s feet. Thou hast rewarded me, ungrateful 
divinity, with ten thousand red-hot needles. Neverthe- 
less, as an invalid, a veteran — a discharged soldier — I 

2—2 
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must still worship.'* He filled two glasses. ^ Madam/ 
he said, ‘ I will drink to you. Strange it is — oh ! won- 
drous strange P he gazed upon me with admiring eyes — 

‘ we have been talking over the past — and behold ! — ^it 
is a miracle ! — ^your former face has come back to you. 
Memory is a witch. Your face, divine Nancy, is now 
once more as young : your eyes are as clear : your cheek 
is as soft — oh ! the peach blossom on that cheek : as 
twenty yearn ago, when that young — Person — paid to 
all those charms the adoration of a maiden heart. 
Nancy — a vos beaux yeuxi Could he again behold 
thee — could he get rid 

* My Lord ! you must not, indeed, talk in this strain. 
It is unbecoming for one of your station, and it afflicts 
me to hear such discourse. In this house we take one 
glass of wine a day — Molly and I — and we drink it to 
the health and safety of that certain Person.’ 

He bowed. He gave me a glass and poured out one 
for Molly, who stood beside my high-backed arm- 
chair. 

I stood up, glass in hand. ‘ I drink, ^ I said, ‘ or 
rather, I pray, for the continued health, happiness, and 
safety of the noblest man in these three Kingdoms.** 

Molly fell upon her knees. ‘ By your leave, Madam,’ 
she said, ^ I drink to the health and happiness of your 
friend.’ These words we exchanged in fact eveiy day 
after dinner. To me, if I may say so in all resj^ct, they 
were a kind of daily Sacrament. 

His Lordship rose with some difficulty. ‘ Nancy,’ he 
said, ^ your heart is all constancy and fidelity. It moves 
me. ... I wonder if any man born of an eai'thly mother 
was ever worth a heart so true and tender. Madam, I 
drink the health of that Person — once your lover — His 
Majesty the King !’ 



CHAIT'ER I. 

ON THE RIVER DARENTH. 

If I shut my eyes and let my memory go back to early 
days I see a substantial square house : in the front stand 
two goodly cedars sweeping the lawn ; a brick wall shuts 
out the house from the highroad : there are two gates 
with iron railings of fine workmanship : from the gates 
one can see a large massf of low buildings — ^they are 
paper-mills, belonging to a Quaker named Samuel 
Walden : the river Darenth flows past the mills : about 
a mile away there stands the town of Dartford. The 
house is cold within and gloomy : it seems a house 
which never gets any sunshine, yet the rooms arc lofty 
and the windows are high and broad ; the furniture is 
massive and costly : yet, for the bareness of the walls 
and the absence of ornament, the place might pass for a 
prison. 

At the back of the house is a most beautiful garden, 
broad, well cultivated, full of everything that an English 
garden can yield. I see a child running about that 
garden under the shade of trees and across sunny lawns. 
The place is lonely and silent, save for the birds in the 
trees. Sometimes there flits across the grass a pale 
drooping figure in the gray Quaker dress and white 
cap : sometimes she is sitting in the shade ; sometimes 
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she is looking at the child ; but mostly she is wrapped 
in meditation. It is the child's mother, who is like an 
anchoress of old, inasmuch as she spends most of her life 
in considering the Divine Scheme of Redemption : she 
speaks little at any time, even at meeting: in. the 
Roman Church she would be a saint, and work miracles : 
in the English Communion she would be accounted a 
holy woman. In my recollection I always see her thus, 
a silent ghost meditating in the gai'den. Also in my 
memory summer and sunshine always remain : rain and 
cold have vanished. Always I see the fruit turning 
from green to gold : always I breathe the fragrance of 
the flowers : always the air is soft and warm ; there is 
always blue sky : there are always shadows on the lawn, 
and they slowly turn, so that I know the time by their 
position as well as by the sundial in the middle of the 
grass. I can always see the honey-bees staggering under 
the weight of their burdens ; the flowers are always in 
blossom : I can see them still — roses, lilies, sunflowers, 
hollyhocks, love-lies-bleeding, ragged robin, boy’s love, 
lavender, pansy, clove, pink, convolvulus, stocks, sweet- 
william — all that you may find in any garden. 

The child has no playmates, no toys or dolls, she 
knows only such games as her imagination has invented 
for her. She has never heard any of the foolish stories 
of fairies, lovely damsels, brave lads, and happy lovers, 
which are told to children of the world, whereby their 
thoughts ore turned to things of the world : she has 
read no book except portions of the Bible, because the 
godly books on the shelf have no attraction for her. 

The child has never heard the sound of music ; in the 
house there was no fond tinkling of the guitar, no up- 
lifting of the voice with a love ditty. 

The child has never seen a picture or a drawing of 
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any kind. There were no pictures in the house at all — 
not a single representation of even a tree or a flower, to 
say nothing of man, woman, or child. 

The child has never heard the sound of laughter — ^no 
one in that house ever laughed. The Society of Friends, 
indeed, have for the most part forgotten how to laugh. 
Nothing to them is ridiculous ; certainly not the sight 
of a man suddenly suffering pain, which always excites 
mirth in the mind bucolic ; nor the sight of a man in 
bewilderment, consternation, or amazement, which makes 
the lesser sort to laugh. It was a grave household even 
for one of that Society. The master of the house was 
always serious and full of thought, divided between his 
religion and his affairs : the mistress was, as I have said, 
greatly occupied in religious meditation. 

On Sundays in the silent Meeting-house, while the 
clock ticked and the me^ubers sat with closed eyes, 
meditating and waiting to be moved, the child looked 
through an open door upon a green enclosure, which 
wiis the burial ground. There were no headstones or 
altar tombs, or monuments of any kind. ITie memory 
of the dead was not preserved : except for two small 
slabs, each containing initials, there was nothing to tell 
who slept beneath : they were godly people who lived 
and died, and went to Heaven. What were they doing 
in Heaven ? the child asked. Sitting apart in a Meet- 
ing-house, doubtless, out of sight or hearing of the 
golden harps. The child wanted no tombstones to 
know the people who lay in the ground: they were 
sitting around her in the Meeting-house : the ghosts of 
the dead — though she knew nothing about ghosts — sat 
with the living — all in Heaven together — and waited 
for the Divine prompting of the Word. 

Among such people, the child of such people, did 
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this child grow up. Picture to yourself what kind of 
child she would become ! 

Often in the winter evenings it pleases me to recall 
these old days. There were many things which as a 
child I neither observed nor understood — such, for 
instance, as the stiffness and wooden carriage of both 
men and women. To me, after more than twenty years’ 
knowledge of the world, I still contrast the courtesy 
of a well-bred man ; the graceful movements of a gentle- 
woman ; the unconscious ease with which young people 
of the world move and speak ; with the stiffness which 
I used to consider part of our holy calling. I blush to 
remember how my own brother moved with the constraint 
of a wooden image: how he spoke with harsh voice, 
ignorant of music or of modulation : how he said things 
uncouth because he enjoyed no softening influence of 
society to teach him civility."* 

As for knowledge of the outer world, I only knew that 
it was the freehold property of the devil, ihe men and 
women in it being merely his tenants. Surely this was 
a most wicked thing to believe. 

The Society of Friends, which began by being penni- 
less, has now become, as a body, rich — that is to say, 
there are always the poor with them as with every other 
community ; but there are a great many rich and 
prosperous members of the Society. There is a street 
in the City of London where all the shops — ^many of 
them splendid and stately — are owned by rich Quakers 
and served by their daughters — ^nay, it is even said that 
the simple Quaker dress has proved an attraction to 
many young fellows of the City, who have done their 
best to entice the young women from their duty. Since, 
however, they have become comfortable in worldly 
matters, the early zeal has disappeared. 
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There are still, I am told, great preachers among the 
Quakers of America. In this country one may hear 
occasionally a moving experience ; one may receive 
sometimes words of assurance and hope: one may be 
terrified by words of commination : but not words of 
fierce utterance and prophetic fire. For the most part 
the Friends sit apart by themselves, no longer anxious 
to spread their doctrines, contented to believe that they 
alone carry on the true life enjoined by the Founder 
of the Christian Faith. Thus to believe gives every 
Member of the Society, however humble, self-respect 
and dignity : perhaps even uplifting and vain conceit. 

Yet, consider briefly some of the doctrines of the 
Society, and plainly ask on what foundations they rest, 
and to what consequences they lead. Thus, they will 
not acknowledge Bishop, Priest, or Deacon. Yet it is 
plain that these offices existed in times Apostolic, what- 
ever they then meant. And how can a vast body of 
people be governed without order, precedence, rank,, 
and authority ? In a Church as in anything else there 
must needs be Captains and Lieutenants for the rank 
and file. Are we all equally wise and equally learned ? 
Then they refuse to pay Easter Offerings, tithes, and 
the rest of the dues for the maintenance of the Church. 
They might as well refuse to pay the wages of a 
Constable or Headborough, or expect My Lords the 
Justices of the High Courts to receive no pay. 

Let me, as becomes an ignorant woman, speak rather 
of such things as belong to the daily life. A woman 
may be permitted to discuss them, at least. And, first, 
they refuse to bear arms. Now, the countries where the 
Friends are mostly found are Great Britain and Ireland 
and the Colonies (now the Revolted Colonies) of North 
America: these are rich and prosperous beyond any 
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other countries in the world : they have, therefore, many 
envious enemies, who, were the armies and the fleets of the 
kingdom disbanded, would instantly overrun and devour 
everything. It is therefore the duty of every man who 
desires to carry on his business in peace and safety to 
take his share in the defence of his country. Those 
who refuse to do this selfishly profit by the services 
of others, and send forth to fight and die for ‘their own 
advantage armies among whom no sons of theirs are 
ever seen. No candid person who considers the point 
can defend the receiving of gifts without giving aught 
in return. Next, they wear a distinctive dress. I believe 
that at first they thought only to show a marked 
simplicity in dress, as a protest against the vanity and 
folly of fashion. It is not simplicity that is now aimed 
at so much as separation. By so doing they proclaim 
their opinions : is not this a sure way to engender 
spiritual pride ? Will not many — ^nay, most — ^bc per- 
suaded that separation means a higher place in things 
spiritual ? When one remembers, at the same time, 
the distinctive speech which has been preserved among 
the body, doth not that also feed the spiritual pride 
which is the besetting sin of all sects ? What does it 
avail a man that he should say, ‘ Thee will do so and 
so ’ when his neighbours say among themselves, ‘ You 
will do so and so ' : or, with their children and intimates, 

‘ Thou wilt do so and so ’ ? What part does religion 
play in such a mode of speech? Indeed, I cannot 
discover. 

I take it, then, to speak generally, that those persons 
who cut themselves off from the world run the risk of 
losing that charity towards others which belongs to those 
who share in the common dangers of life. Can anything 
be more hurtful to the soul than to sit apart from 
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humanity — ^rich, prosperous, with full granaries — and 
not to inquire or to know how this poorer sort are 
living — ^the people who take no kind of heed about their 
souls, and are full of sin and stinering, and live from 
hand to mouth or from day to day? What can be 
worse than a separation from the learning and the 
preaching of scholars ; and from the science of philoso- 
phers ; from the wisdom of statesmen ; from the songs 
of poets, the pictures of artists, and the music of 
musicians ? 

In a word, the Quaker in his desire for holiness 
imitates the monk and hides himself in a cloister — but 
a cloister without a Gothic church and the adornment 
of music — ^with the world outside, unknown and un- 
regarded. 

Next, consider, if you please, how much a Quaker 
denies himself. He will^ have none of the common 
sports which divert young people outside the Society. 
His boys shall not play at cards, dice, cock-fighting, 
bear and bull baiting, wrestling, boxing, single-stick, 
quarter-staff’, horse - racing, cricket, football, hockey, 
or quoits. A woman does not like to witness cruel 
spoi*t6, but of the rest can anyone maintain that they 
are unrighteous in themselves? We may not play 
at cards or dice because they mean gambling: and 
gambling, the world is agreed, cannot be considered as 
a spiritual exercise. Very well : but what diff’erence is 
there between the men who play with the dice for great 
sums of money and the men who send out large cargoes 
and bring home large cargoes for sale ? Is there any- 
thing, apart from dice, more uncertain than the market 
of Calcutta ? I have read of the anxious and haggard 
faces of those who gamble for money. I am sure that I 
remember the anxious face of my brother at a dangerous 
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moment in his business: then would he walk about 
restlessly : then would he take paper and pen and make 
long calculations: then would he fall into a kind of 
trance, like some of tWe Friends at Meeting, not to be 
disturbed. He was then, as I now perceive, possessed of 
the true gambling spirit as much as any who play at 
cards. 

There are other things, more important, which they 
will not allow. Among them are all the Fine Arts, such 
as music, singing, painting, carving, with acting and 
dancing. Why were these things forbidden ? Because 
the founder of the Society, himself an illiterate man, 
could see nothing in the Fine Arts except allurements of 
the Devil. It can, however, be plainly proved by the 
testimony of multitudes, by the practice of the Church 
of England, and by that of all the Christians except 
this body of separatists, that^usic, and singing, not to 
speak of the other arts, do often prove great aids to 
cany the soul upwards. Nay, I know by my own 
experience how by the magic of the human voice in 
singing, or by the rolling of the organ, the mind may be 
swayed this way and that and uplifted and borne aloft 
till all the world vanishes and the soul is left alone, 
flying unto Heaven. Yet we are debarred from the 
exercise of such gifts because the Founder knew no 
music except the bawling of rustics at a pot-house, 
or the scraping of a crowd or the pipe and tabor going 
before the bear at the village baiting. 

As for dancing, I do not suppose that George Fox 
had ever seen any dancing except that of the village 
wake, when the young men and women together leap 
and jump with drinking and common ribaldry. TTwas 
all he knew of dancing. He understood not, nor had 
ever seen, that polite dancing which provides a charm 
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for the world of good manners. He would forbid, out 
of sheer ignorance, the stately minuet and the innocent 
and joyous country dance. The former expresses with 
its music and its gestures the respect for women which 
belongs to this our polite age : the latter gives play, 
yet with decorous bounds, to the happiness which young 
people of either sex naturally and blamelessly feel in 
each other'^s society. To laugh and dance and sing at 
that age is in obedience to the laws of Nature. Why 
should we forbid either courtesies which 1*6606 and 
correct those who practise them ; or the levities of 
youth which are carried on in the eyes of all and in the 
full blaze of this lighted sconce ? 

Even more senseless, because more ignorant, is the 
condemnation of painting, drawing or carving. Had, 
one asks, George Fox ever seen a picture or a statue in 
his life ? Indeed, I doubt *it. Yet there are pictures it 
may be of Roman Saints — whom we are taught to 
think Pretenders — which do represent in so lively a 
manner fortitude in tortures : faith in martyrdom : 
assurance in prayer ; love in adoration : forgiveness of 
persecutors : that I am sure no Friend, even in the days 
of persecution, could excel these saints. The very con- 
templation of these pictures lifts the heart to admiration 
and moves the soul to deeper and stronger faith. Nor 
is the power of the painter bounded by such subjects. 
Is it not beneficial to gaze upon a landscape perfectly 
painted, where the sunlight plays upon the leaves and 
flowers and irradiates the stream : where the fields are 
yellow with the golden harvests and the reapem home- 
ward drive the laden wain.? Or, again, doth it not 
raise the heart to gaze upon the portrait of some face, 
in which the limner hath wrought a (perhaps) transient 
look of wisdom or of purity or of faith ? It is objected 
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that this Art may be used for vile pui'poses : I am told 
that there are places filled with pictures of heathen 
Goddesses, Nymphs and Loves, intended, I know not 
how, to debase men’s minds. Everything human has 
its bad side : let it be our task to take care that all the 
gifts bestowed upon man may be used for nobler 
purposes. 

My father’s house stood not far from his mills. The 
house is a red-brick structure having two advanced 
wings so that an open court is formed : this court looks 
to the south and is laid out as a fair flower-garden, 
while creeping things have been trained over the walls 
of the house. Beyond the wings stand two mighty 
cedars, their dark branches sweeping the ground. A 
high' railing with gates of wrought-iron protects the 
house in front : behind there stretches a noble garden 
or succession of gardens. For first there are lawns and 
flower-beds, in summer very beautiful. At the sides 
are glass-houses, where grape-vines and melons are 
cultivated, and where in winter the choicer flowers are 
ke{)t alive. A low hedge of monthly roses separates 
this part of the garden from the next, where is the 
kitchen-garden with vegetables of every kind, and every 
herb that may be wanted for the still-room and the 
kitchen : it made one feel the richness of Nature only 
to walk in this garden and see how many and how 
kindly are her gifts to man : trained over the walls and 
on trellis-work were peaches and pears. Beyond this 
garden another low hedge of roses separated it from 
the orchards, where apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees 
formed a thick and leafy grove. On one side of the 
orchard lay a meadow, where our covrs lay meditating 
all the day. In one comer of the meadow was a deep, 
dark pond, with alders bending over it. 
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The house itself possessed that stateliness which men 
of business desire. Large rooms opened out of a large 
hall and a broad staircase. It was furnished throughout 
in such a manner as denoted great wealth : carpets were 
thick, curtains were heavy, tables were solid : on the 
sideboards was plate in quantities: the wainscot was 
of oak paihted chocolate. On the walls there were no 
pictures, on the chaii's there was no embroidered work : 
there were no musical instruments. 

Sometimes, in the long winter evenings, I sit before 
the fire and turn the lamp low, and in the red coals I 
see once more the house, and I recall the days of my 
childhood. I see it all — all — ^so clearly that presently 
the tears rise to my eyes and blun' the picture. 

Surely, if ever there was a Saint upon earth : a Saint 
wholly separated from the world, of which she never 
thought, it was my mother. Ah ! had she lived ! 
When the Spirit moved her to speak at Meeting — I 
have long left the Society, yet I cannot doubt that she 
was indeed moved by the Spirit — there flowed out upon 
the hearts of all a stream of peace and faith : she spoke 
of spiritual things, too high for me: I listened with 
childish pride that it was by my mother that these 
hearts were softened. Beside her sat my father, grave, 
even stem, and mostly silent. I cannot think that his 
soul was lifted to the same heights. 

My father, however, was a man of a large and charitable 
spirit. He was for ever giving. The poor of Hartford 
knew his hand if they knew not his name. The Rector 
of Hartford knew his generosity, even though he knew 
that my father refused his tithe and suffered things to 
be taken away and sold by the parish officers rather 
than pay what he thought illegal. I think that the 
burning faith and the perfect truth which filled my 
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mother's soul calmed and controlled his soul as well. 
My mother believed because she loved ; my father 
believed because he witnessed her belief. 

I must perforce, even though I have spoken so freely 
about the Society, own that for the most part their 
religion is hopeful and even assured. There are many 
other Christians to whom religion is a thing of terror 
rather than of hope. The Friends arc a people tranquil 
of heart, quiet of speech, looking forward to the world 
to come without fear, yet with seriousness and gravity. 
It is true that there are sometimes at Meeting members 
who speak out of the disquiet of their souls; who 
express the anxiety and even the terror with which the 
reading of certain texts has inspired them. They have 
no business in the Society : they are Friends in name 
only. Alas ! had my parents lived, I should never have 
felt those terrors which, for a time, distracted and nearly 
ruined me. You shall hear presently. 

Now, although so much wrtipped up in her religious 
thoughts, my mother thought it her duty to educate 
me in the same way as she herself had been brought up 
in the duties of a housewife. She not only made, but 
taught me as well how to make, cakes, pastry, puddings, 
pics, strong wines, cordials, and all the things that a 
housewife ought to know. It pleases me to remember 
how with her thin face and soft eyes — ^that were always 
gazing into the world of blessed saints and happy 
angels — she would roll her pastry on the board, using 
a green glass rolling-pin on which were engraved the 
words, ‘Waste not, spare not'; how she filled her 
pie-dishes, measured off her short cake, cut out and 
stamped her biscuits, weighed her spices, warmed her 
butter, sprinkled her sugar, spread her jam, and 
arranged her pots on the tray for the oven. It was as 
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if an angel were to fold her wings awhile and to stand 
over the kitchen-table. And with what anxiety lest 
the oven should be too hot or the things should remain 
one moment after they were done ! ‘ A pasty,’ she 

would say, ‘ is like a pear. There cometh a moment, 
child, when it is ripe and ready — a moment before or a 
moment after something of its flavour hath gone out 
of it.’ Ah ! dear, cunning housewife ! Could George 
Fox himself with such anxiety await the baking of a 
short-cake ? I understand, now, that such homely 
work was a relief after serious meditation too long 
continued. 

These two, both my father and my mother, most un- 
happily died when I was about fifteen years of age, 
leaving me to the guardianship of my brother Joseph. 

As a child, I had always regarded Joseph with more 
awe than respect. Surely there was never any young 
man more grave and sober than Joseph. He never had 
any sallies of youth : he never showed any signs of 
youthful mirth : he was older than his father while still 
ill his teens. 

He read but one book : he read but one portion of it : 
the book was the Bible ; his portion was the part of it 
written by St. Paul. And he was for ever turning, 
twisting, comparing, trying to understand, poring over 
difficulties. 

1 have said that now and then one would speak at 
Meeting out of the disquiet of his soul. Such an one 
was Joseph. Fortunately there are few like him in 
any Christian community. He was a kind of Calvinist : 
he knew every text and every verse in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
which can be twisted into the doctrine, or which seem 
to support the doctrine, of the small number of the 
Elect. Out of these passages he sucked abundant 

3 
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matter for the discourse which he constantly held on 
this dark and doubtful subject, into which, I think, the 
strongest mind might hesitate to plunge. 

Tliei*e was another point about Joseph which caused 
him to be respected by, if not endeared to, many of his 
brethren — namely, that he proved himself from the very 
outset a most prudent, far-seeing, keen man of business. 
Of course, if a young man has to enter upon trade it is 
well that he should make himself an accomplished 
tradesman. I3ut it is not good for a man to think 
about nothing except trade and religious doctrine. 

In appearance Joseph was always stem, gloomy, and 
forbidding : his hair was black ; he had bushy black 
eyebrows and strong black eyes ; he was tall and thin ; 
he earned himself bolt upright and walked with a gold- 
headed stick. He had no private friends, such as most 
young men have : nor did he desire the company of any, 
but if company came he discoursed upon things religious. 
He showed no inclination towards the other sex, but 
held that woman must be in all things submissive to 
man. In the evening he sat apart, with the ledgers and 
account-books of the mills spread out before him, and 
he would groan in anguish if he discovered that the 
profit account was less than he hoped. He read no 
books, he took no interest in the political situation of 
his country : he never knew, or cared, whether the State 
which protected him and allowed him to become rich 
WHS at peace or at war, whether it was trium})hant or 
humiliated. He was what is called a gross feeder, 
sitting down to meat with eagerness; and he drank 
largely, especially of the wine called Madeira. Yet he 
was never fuddled or the worse for wine : indeed, I now 
remember that the more Madeira he took the more 
resolute he became still more to diminish the number 
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of the Elect, insomuch that after the second bottle 
there would remain nothing but a miserably poor 
remnant. 

Some children there are who are bom for happiness, 
some whose nature cannot bear happiness. If the 
former do not obtain what they naturally crave after, 
they beconfe afflicted in some way. I think, nay, I am 
sure, that I was one of those who were bom for happi- 
ness : as I grew out of childhood, and found no happi- 
ness, but only a perpetual gloom, with the necessity of 
thinking continually about the safety of my soul, there 
fell upon me a dreadful sickness of the brain. It came 
to me when I was in my twenty-first year. Even to 
think of that sickness fills my mind, after more than 
twenty years, with horror unspeakable. I fall to 
trembling when I remember that sickness. It was a 
despondency which attacked me, first, as to things 
spiritual : I was convinced that my soul was lost. Then 
a strange heaviness fell upon me. I cared for none of 
my former amusements or occupations : neither for the 
flowers in the gardens ; nor for the singing of the birds ; 
nor for reading in the Bible. I wished not to eat ; I 
could not carry on any housewifery. 

In plain words, I suffered from melancholia. Some 
physicians call it hysteria, I believe. Whatever its 
name, those were its symptoms. 

As for the origin of the malady, it was nothing in the 
world but the continual harping by Joseph upon his one 
theme. He had no one else who would listen : therefoi’e 
he talked to me : holding forth upon, and proving with a 
dreadful complacency, the certainty of eternal suflfering 
for the vast majority of mankind. How could he, 
thinking these things, sit down with satisfaction to his 
roast meat and his sweet-pudding ? How could he, while 
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he dilated on the many proofs of his doctrine, drink 
with pleasure the Madeira which he loved ? 

A young girl cannot endure the contemplation of so 
terrible a fate for hemelf or for others the quiet and 
loneliness of my life helped to make my condition more 
melancholy: for we had few visitors and there was 
nothing to distract my thoughts. 

lliere was a certain cousin, Isabel by name, the 
widow (though still a young woman) of my mother’s 
nephew, the late Mr. Reuben Storey. She had form(‘rly 
belonged to the Established Church, but joined *he 
Society when she man-ied Cousin Reuben. She lived in 
London, and sometimes came to visit us. 

Soon after I fell into this state of despondency she 
arrived on a visit. Well — first she was shocked at my 
condition : then she questioned Molly, my maid, who 
would only cry and lanient,^not knowing any cause that 
could account for this terrible affliction. Then Isabel 
talked to me, but could produce no impression. No 
one can argue with a girl in melancholia. 

Then she spoke to Joseph, who had obseiTed nothing, 
but consented to taking advice of a certain learned 
physician. 

Melancholia, or hysteria, is like madness, the act of 
God. It is not in the j)ower of man to take it away. 
Yet this tiresome person kept feeling my pulse : asking 
questions: ordering drugs. I took the drugs. They 
produced no effect at all upon me, exce})t that they 
were honibly nauseous. I even became worse: more 
wretched : more despondent : more incapable of thoijght 
or action: insensible to outer things, save that the 
harsh and grating voice of Joseph annoyed me and his 
gloomy visage seemed to make me more miserable. At 
the same time the cheerful conversation of Isabel, always 
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the most vivacious of Quakeresses, seemed to me an im- 
pertinence. I thought that gnashing of teeth would be 
inoi’e appropriate to the situation. Well, to repeat, I 
suffered day and night continually from a strange dis- 
inclination to undertake anything : the mind refused to 
follow a simple argument : I wandered about alone, 
doi>ig nothing : I would burst into tears without a 
cause : I lay awake at night : I had swoons and beating 
of the heart. Further, it vexed me that Molly, my 
maid, would try to divei-t me with strange gifts — such 
things as sailors bring from foreign ports : tears would 
gather in her eyes while she watched me. I would fly 
to the garden, then in the beauty of spring, yet found 
no comfort there : I would be alone, but solitude made 
me still more wretched : I would compose my mind and 
reduce my wandering thoughts to order, but could not, 
ITiere is no misery — believe me — so great as to find that 
you have lost control over the mind. 

In the morning I awoke with apprehensions — knew 
not why. The day before me became a burden too 
heavy to be borne : the night behind me was a wilder- 
ness of unbidden thoughts and uncalled voices. In one 
word, I was possessed, I say, with the demon of melan- 
choly, which is to the mind what leprosy is to the body 
if it be not expelled. 

Then terrible thoughts and temptations entered my 
head — can the soul be destroyed while the mind is in 
this condition of slavery ? The thought came into my 
most miserable head that the only way of escape was 
by death. And I persuaded myself that since the Lord 
was not pleased to call me by the ordinary way of death, 
it would be pleasing to Him if I were to take the matter 
into my own hands. 

I venture to confess the whole wickedness of this time 
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because it is necessary to show the reason for the readi- 
ness with which I left the Society of Friends. Truly, 
my recollection of the last few months spent in that 
body are of a time so terrible, so maddening, that after 
all these years I cannot think of it without renewed 
hoiTor and tremblings. 

I will confess all — I will hide nothing. 

The thought that it would be pleasing to God if I 
were to take my own life dwelt in my mind, and would 
not be shaken oflF. At night, when I went to bed, I re- 
solved to take the step in the morning. When I awoke 
it was with the gloomy assurance that my end, as regards 
this world, must take place some time during the day. 

Now I declare that I had no thought of the way in 
which wretched suicides kill themselves. But one morn- 
ing, while I was walking by myself in the garden, I 
remembered a certain pond which I have already men- 
tioned. It was a deep black pool in the field beyond 
the garden ; a weeping willow hung over it : a steep 
bank suiTOunded it. I remember that morning, it was 
in spring : the birds were singing and the garden was 
full of flowers and the orchard was gay with blossoms. 
I was walking among all the lovely works of God, and I 
was unmoved with them. I was thinking of the end 
that was to come : then I remembered this pool of water. 
I cannot call it my own action : I was dragged — I 
cannot acknowledge that I walked — ^I say that I was 
dragged by invisible hands in the direction of the 
pond. My heart beat ; I was agitated by the horror of 
the thing which yet I could not escape. I reached the 
bank: I stood over the dark waters: a moment more 
and I should have fallen in — say, rather, I should have 
been dragged in. Already I felt the bitterness of 
death : I tried to pray, but could not : 1 felt the 
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despair of the soul that is lost — when suddenly I was 
pulled back. Twas my maid Molly who pulled me 
back : and at sight of my face, which was wan and 
white, she cried out, ^ Oh ! Nancy ! Nancy !" and fell on 
her knees clasping her hands and weeping. 

After that she attended upon me day and night : I 
was not left to myself — ^but the temptation did not 
return; the violence of the disorder left me. Yet I 
was dull and apathetic, taking no interest in what was 
said or done. My brother sent again for the })hysician, 
who came with his great wig and his gold-headed cane. 
He talked much : I know not what he said, but I dare 
say he discoursed very learnedly. Still, however, I 
remained in the same condition, doing nothing, saying 
nothing, thinking nothing. And it seemed as if melan- 
choly had indeed seized me, and that no more was to be 
expected, for the rest of my life, except that incurable 
distraction of the mind which we call madness. 

‘ Cousin Joseph,’ said Isabel, ‘ the condition of dear 
Nancy is indeed serious.’ 

‘ It is the Lord’s own doing,’ said Joseph. 

‘ It is. Yet we must do what we can.’ 

‘ I have consulted a learned physician twice. He can 
do nothing. We can but wait the event.’ 

‘ By thy leave, cousin. I doubt not thy wisdom or 
thy reliance upon the Lord. Yet, with submission — ^I 
know that thee desirest the welfare of the child : 
and, indeed, it would look ill were the Society to think 
that anything had been omitted which would help the 
child of thy valued parents.’ This she said knowing 
that Joseph was anxious to stand well with the Society. 

‘ What can be done, then, cousin ?’ 

‘I think, Joseph, subject to thy better judgment, 
that the child is melancholy for lack of company.’ 
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^ Idle company, babbling women who would turn her 
thoughts from her soul.** 

‘ Pious company, Joseph : women whose faith is above 
their fear : people who will distract her thoughts from 
herself and make her forget anxieties which ought not 
to trouble her.’ 

‘ Since her anxieties are for the eternal welfare of her 
soul, they are wholesome and they are welcome.’ 

‘ Nay, Joseph, but the body must also be cared for . 
or, to put it plainly, there must be some alleviation to 
the burden on her mind.’ 

‘ Well, cousin, what dost thee desire T 

‘ I have a lodging — in a retired pait of London.’ — 
Oh ! Isabel ! a retired part of London ! — ‘ It is near the 
Park and enjoys a wholesome air. Let me have her 
with me for a month or two. Thee can well spare her, 
Joseph : she is better in the hands of women : here she 
must be every day a continual trouble and anxiety, 
only to look upon her poor sad face. Let me take 
care of her. I doubt not that I shall restore her to 
thee completely cured and in a new mind — ^yes, Joseph,’ 
she added, but he understood nothing, ‘ in a new mind.’ 

Joseph shook his head. ^The girl will behold the 
vanities of the world.’ 

^ My dear,’ Isabel told me afterwards, ^ I could have 
slapped him — as if there was anything better for thee 
than to behold the vanities of the world.’ 

But she replied meekly, * As for the vanities of the 
world, there are many of the Society who behold them 
daily : as, for example, those young but pious cousins of 
ours, Rachel and Rebekah, who serve in their father’s 
glove shop all the day in Gracechurch Street. It is 
not beholding vanities, Joseph, that endangers the soul : 
it is the thinking over them and desiring.’ 
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Still, however, he hesitated. 

‘ Come, Joseph, let us be plain,' she persisted. ‘ Thy 
sister is threatened with the loss of her mind — a most 
di'eadful calamity, especially at her tender age. All 
other remedies have failed. Let me now try this remedy 
of change. I would change the air she breathes, the 
things she sees, the thoughts that besiege her. For this 
secluded garden I will give her the sight of a crowded 
street : for the quiet of these lawns she shall have the 
uproar of the streets, with the coaches and the cai*ts, the 
bawling draymen, the quarrelling chairmen, the finely- 
dressed ladies 

‘ Jezebels !' 

‘ Perhaps. This child knows not Jezebel from Ruth : 
therefore she will take no harm. Joseph,' my cousin 
spoke very earnestly — ‘I am assured that this remedy 
will serve. I can divert *her mind. Let her come. 
Thee does not desire the death of thy sister.' 

He did not, he said. He only feared her everlasting 
death. 

In a word, then, it was at length agreed that my 
cousin should carry me away with her to this * retired 
part of London.' 

You may be sure that she made haste to get me away. 
My maid Molly was to go with us. They told me nothing, 
but one morning while I sat apart, a prey to deadly 
melancholy and the most unutterable foreboding, my 
cousin and Molly came to me, both dressed for the 
journey : they put on my shouldei*s the shawl and on my 
head the hat which belonged to the dress of the Society. 
‘Nancy,' said my cousin, but I understood nothing, 
‘ thee will go away with me, my dear. Molly will come 
too. A coach and four horses wait at the door : 'tis 
but twenty miles : we shall fly all the way to London in 
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three or four hours. Come, my dear. Thee shall have 
once more, poor child, the joy of youth and . • . and 
• . . whatever belongs to youth. Come.’ 

So they led me, submissive and obedient, and placed 
me in the coach. They got in beside me : the coaeh- 
man cracked his whip, and we rolled through the gates 
and out into the road. I have often wondered why 
Joseph could not have stood upon the })orch to wish his 
half inanimate sister a speedy recovery and a happy 
I’eturn. 

Now, remember that my cousin was dressed in Quaker 
garb, the widow of a Quaker, herself, so far as any of us 
knew, still a Quakeress, though she was not born in the 
Society : that my brother would never have allowed me 
to enter any house that did not belong to some member 
of the Society : that she was always demure and quiet 
in Joseph’s presence : and that she never once before 
this revealed herself in any other light than that of a 
consistent Friend. 

What, then, was my sur[)rise when, as soon as we 
were through the garden gates, she began to kiss me 
and to talk in a most unexpected manner ! 

‘ Dear heart !’ she cried, ‘ dear child, thou art starving 
for happiness. I know the symptoms — I am resolved 
to make thee cheerful. What.'* A young girl — a 
lovely girl — ought to be happy and merry and gay. 
A Veil, I shall give you something new to think about : 
I shall teach you to laugh. Nancy — ^think of that ! I 
do not believe you have ever heard a laugh in that 
great silent house. It will be strange for you to laugh : 
strange at first, but you will grow accustomed. We 
will talk like other Christians — you will find it very 
easy. I will teach you to sing and to play music : 
there ai*e many ways of being happy in the part of the 
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town where I live. You shall hear music. Fie upon 
the Quakers that they have banished music from their 
Society! Why, it was music which soothed the 
troubled heart of Saul: it is music which lifts the 
soul. As for that pretty face’ — she kissed that face — 
‘ it shall know another kind of look in a day or two : 
your pale cheek shall be rosy. Your white arm — it is a 
poor thin arm at present — but it shall fill out. What 
say you, Molly?’ She ran on without waiting for 
an answer. I listened with s|)ecchless wonder. The 
kind of talk I had never heard before. And my 
cousin kept laughing while she talked. Why did she 
laugh ? 

‘ Ah, Madam !’ cried Molly. ‘ This is cheerful talk. 
The dear young lady wants no more Meeting-houses 
and tombstones. Give her cheerful talk, and I warrant 
she will come round again^ and that right soon.’ 

‘ Her eyes are brighter already, Molly. It is the 
sight of the wicked world, Nancy, that does you good 
already. What ? You are looking out upon the 
wicked world for the first time. There go the wicked 
men working for their wicked wives, for the support of 
their wicked children — ^you see them all along the 
streets. And here ’ — the journey of twenty miles was 
done — ‘here is St. James’s Place, close to the wicked 
Park where the wicked ladies walk : and here, my dear, 
is my humble lodging.’ 

I have told this long story of my childhood and my 
melancholia because I wish you to undei’stand how 
simple and ignorant a creature I was : how unused to 
the society of gentlefolk : what little experience I had 
of the world when those things happened to me which 
you are about to hear. These things add to the marvel 
of the thing : nay, I have never ceased to wonder how 
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one so humble as myself should have attracted the 
attention of one . . . but I will not anticipate. ^ Oh ! 
child,’ cried Isabel, in her playful way. ‘It is no 
marvel : indeed, there is neither marvel nor miracle. 
Look in the glass, my dear, and read an explanation of 
the whole.’ 



CHAF1T.R n. 

A MIRACLE. 

I HAVE now to relate an event which I cannot choose 
but believe was a direct miracle. How can we doubt, I 
ask, that such miracles of healing are performed every 
day, when we believe in the miracle of a sinner^'s conver- 
sion? 

You shall hear. 

I was overcome with the fatigue and the excitement 
of the journey. When the carriage drew up at the 
door of the house, instead of following my cousin I fell 
down in some kind of swoon and was caught by Molly. 
When I recovered Molly was standing over me with the 
hartshorn and my cousin with a glass of wine. They 
took me into a bedroom and put me to bed, as if I was 
a child. I fell fast asleep, and continued that whole 
day and the following night through without disturb- 
ance, without terrors, without once thinking of my soul, 
and without any dreams. 

It was about nine in the morning when I woke up. I 
was awakened by a sweet and soothing sound. It was 
music, llemember that I had never before heard any 
music at all. How should a Quaker living in a country 
house hear music ? Why, I knew not what it meant. 
1 had never to my recollection heard even the ploughboy 
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whistling on his way to work. My cousin was playing 
on the harpsichord : she played softly and sweetly, 
having a most skilful and tender touch, so that the air 
fell upon my ears like a gentle rain of refreshment. I 
thought of the harps of Heaven and the hymns of the 
Blessed. My heart beat ; tears crowded into my eyet^. 
When a new emotion is experienced, if the words are 
wanting which should describe it, one speaks of it in 
terms that belong to other senses. If I were to say, for 
instance, that my cousin’s music was like the fragiance 
of violets in the hedge, or like the pine-trees in the rare 
sunshine of March, or like the tender sweetness of the 
mignonette, you would understand that I could not tell 
you in other words the delight with which this music 
filled my willing soul. 

Then I remembered where I was — in my cousin’s 
lodgings : not at home. I sprang from my bed and 
pushed back the curtains of the darkened room. Yes, 
it was a dificrent room indeed. My own room at home 
had in it nothing but a bed, a cupboard, and a plain 
chair of cane : the walls were bare : there were no cur- 
tains or hangings : a bedroom with us was a place in 
which to sleep. This room had coloured engravings on 
the walls: samplers were hanging over the mantelshelf: 
there was a soft carpet : the bed was in an alcove with 
costly curtains and hangings: there was a toilet-table 
with a large mirror and all kinds of things that women 
are supposed to want, including a pot of rouge and a 
silver j)atch-box and powder for the face. There were 
two low chairs covered with red plush. 

I turned, l^ewildered, to the window. It looked out 
upon the Green Park. The morning was fair : it was 
already eight o’clock ; nurses or mothers were there with 
their children, who ran about playing and crying and 
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laughing : soldiers vere exercising : there were trees in 
one place, and through the branches I saw the gleaming 
of a pond : on the north side there ran a road through 
fields — it was the road called Piccadilly — ^hoi-semen 
were riding along : and there passed by a stage-coach — 
laden and piled high with parcels and packages, covered 
with mud, because it had come all the way from the 
West Country. 

For a while, filled with interest and curiosity, I gazed 
upon all these things. Then suddenly I made a strange 
discovery. It was nothing less than this : I felt no 
longer the oppression that had held me down. 

This was the Miracle of which I spoke above. 

What had happened, then? My cousin was still 
playing. I remembered how King Saul, who also 
suffered from melancholia, was soothed by David’s harp. 
But when David went €?way his malady returned. 
Doubtless when my cousin ceased to play my malady 
would also return. 

She did cease to play. Then I sat down and waited, 
‘It will begin again,’ I said to myself with terror un- 
speakable. There should be a Prayer in the Litany — 
‘ From a disordered brain : and from the terror of a 
disordered brain, Good Lord deliver us !’ 

But it came not. ITie fresh air from the Park fanned 
my cheek : I heard the laughing children down below : 
I heard the words of command as the Sergeant drilled 
his men : I found that I could think and reason : the 
prospects of my immortal soul ceased to loom before me 
heavy and black. Was not this a miracle ? A single 
night had done this. A single night only had changed 
me. What is more, I have never since suffered from 
melancholia. 

Then, with hesitation and doubt, I dressed, and 
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opened the door of the parlour. My cousin ran and 
caught me by both hands, and kissed me on both 
cheeks. 

‘ Why,’ she cried, laughing — why did she laugh ? but 
she laughed at everything — ‘ the medicine works ! 
Thine eyes are bright — ^tell me, dear, was thy sleep 
sound ? Thy cheek hath already a touch of the suiiinier 
rose — was thy sleep peaceful? Was it without bad 
dreams ? And thy poor head — ^it is better ? and thy 
brain — ^it is clearer ? and thy heart — ^it is stout again ?’ 
She made no pause for my replies. ‘ Oh, I rejoice, my 
dear ! To be sure, I expected nothing less.’ I had 
answered not one word. ‘ Sit down, now : we will take 
our dish of chocolate.’ Molly brought it that moment, 
foaming, in two bowls. ‘ Here are toast and buttered 
cakes. Eat, my dear, and drink, and then we will talk. 
You must long to talk, after so long a silence.’ Indeed, 
I was not burning to talk. It was enough to sit and 
listen while my cousin talked. 

I listened, and looked round the room. It needed 
not the eye of a plain Quakeress to discover that this 
room and its tenant were clearly followers of the world’s 
fashions and pleasures. There was the harpsichord with 
its books of music : on the walls pictures hung, as 
many pictures as could be hung : some were oil paint- 
ings ; some were coloured drawings. I was never tired 
of looking at these pictures : for the most part they 
presented rural scenes — ^is it not pleasant to see, and to 
recall, the village green, the pond with the flock of 
ducks, and all the country sights? They presented 
heads — studies, my cousin called them — ^groups of 
people, interiors of churches, men in taverns drinking — 
everything that you can think of. What harm can 
there be in studying such pictures? Why did our 
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Founder prohibit the practice of Art F Then there were 
books on shelves — ^not serious books, but plays and 
poetry. My cousin afterwairis encouraged me to read 
them. 

While 1 listened and looked about me, my cousin 
continued with the utmost volubility, talking of two or 
three subjects at the same time. And she looked into 
my face with a kind of exultant satisfaction because her 
prophecy had proved correct, and the change was already 
apparent. When melancholia, which is a disease of the 
imagination, leaves the patient, the recovery is instan- 
taneous. But the terror — yes — ^the terror of it remains 
until the dying day. 

‘ You are astonished, my dear,’ she said. ^ I do not 
use the Quaker manner of speech, nor do 1 dress after 
their fashion, nor do 1 obey their rules about music and 
pictures. Know then, sweet Nancy, that I joined the 
Friends to please my husband ; and that I left them, 
aflor his death, to please myself. I do but assume the 
dress when I go to visit thy brother’s house.’ She woi-e 
a very fine night-gown of pink sarcenet, with a pink 
ribbon in her laced cap. Rings were on her fingers ; 
certainly, she had departed very far from the Quaker 
rule. ‘ I have not told Joseph of my resignation : he 
would not receive me if he knew; and Nancy, dear,’ 
she took my hand and held it, ‘my heart bled for 
thee, so young, so beautiful, condemned to languish 
in c bscurity, or to endure the wooing of some sanctified 
Yea Verily. Heavens, my dear! if thy mother saw 
thee, this morning — eyes bright, face clear — she would 
forgive this deception by which I have rescued thee, 
and by which I hope to keep thee for awhile. What 
is it, siter all ? 1 was bom in the Church of England. 

I was grown up when I turned Quaker. (Your mother 
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would be amazed to mark the difference.) I only joined 
the Society to please my Reuben. For his sake I would 
have even become a Mohammedan, had he wished it. 
(Your eyes, Nancy, are like lamps, and your lips like 
rosebuds !) As long as he lived I said “ thee ” instead 
of thou ” and “ you.’’ Oh ! the pride and the pretence 
of it! While he lived, too, I dressed always in his 
fashion, which I was happy to discover is not unbecoming 
to a fine woman like myself.’ My cousin was a tall and 
handsome woman with large eyes, an ample check, and 
fulness of figin:e. ‘ Not at all unbecoming if the dress 
is made of fine materials.’ Certainly I had never before 
heard talk so easy and so voluble, accompanied by so 
many smiles and nods and little gestures of head and 
lips and hands. ‘ My dear, I was never more than half 
a Quaker. They questioned me on my admission. 
Reuben, though a Broadbrim, was as anxious to marry 
me as if he had been a simple Churchman. That was 
why I loved him — ^because he loved me as a young man 
should. So he told me what to say, and they received 
me. But only half a Quaker, ever. I kept my harpsi- 
chord in a garret, out of the way : I used to go secretly 
to St. Paul’s to hear the anthem. Oh ! I like the Friends 
well enough. They are charitable to the poor, but they 
are stiffnecked : even Reuben feared that there was no 
salvation except in his sect: and thy brother Joseph 
believes that even membership does not ensure salva- 
tion. However, there is some safety in taking a Quaker 
for a husband : he will not go to bed drunk, nor will 
he indulge in those — rovings — or sallies — which most 
torment a woman’s heart.’ 

I imderstood very little of this long discourse, because 
the newness of everything bewildered me. However, 
one thing at least was plain : that my cousin had me, 
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for a time, in her keeping, and that many other new 
things were going to happen. 

So she went on talking, and I listening and looking 
about me. 

‘ Why, my Nancy, the gloom has gone already. It 
was but sulks, I doubt, thou saucy girl ! Yet it must 
not return. ^ The cloud hath rolled away — already I 
see the sunshine on thy brow.’ She patted my check 
softly. She was, in a word, one of those women who 
would gladly see all their friends happy. ‘ Why, Nancy, 
I have seen for a long time that neither nunnery nor 
Meeting-house was designed for thee.’ What did she 
mean ? ‘ Brother Broadbrim hath no concern with this 
soft face, with those rosy lips, with those big eyes, with 
this velvet cheek which hath already the returning rose — 
’tis now the time of roses: thou art created for the 
happiness of a Man, not of^ Yea Verily.’ I ought to 
have remonstrated against this talk, but, indeed, I had 
no power. ‘ Well : we shall show thee the Wicked 
World. My Lord and I^y Vanity shall see the 
sweetest piece of Innocence ever taken into the Park. 
I say the Park, my dear, where the ladies of fashion 
walk, but I am not one of them — although I go as 
line as most — for Reuben left money. I am not one 
of them. A mere tradesman’s widow who married a 
Broadbrim — ^yet his hat was the only fault he had — 
one who for love put on the frock of gi-ay — ^I say that 
a tradesman’s widow is not received by these ladies, 
though her beauty may make them tear their hair for 
mortification, and though her dress be finer than theirs, 
and her accomplishments better. Well — I mind it 
not — so much have I gotten from the Friends that I 
regard no more the pretensions of rank, and am afraid 
to stand before no man — ^and no woman either, which 

4—3 
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is saying more. We shall look at them in the Park, 
Nancy, and it shall not be my fault, my dear, if they 
do not look at thee. Already thou art transformed: 
the thought of the silent house like a great gi'ave 

Here she stopped suddenly and sprang to her feet, 
for the mere mention of the silent house recalled to 
niy mind, in a moment, all that had happened: the 
gloomy forebodings of everlasting perdition, Josephus 
triumphant proofs that no one should presume to hope, 
the lonely brooding over those sad thoughts in the 
garden, the dreadful day when I stood over the black 
water of the pond, my thoughts blacker still ; and all 
the trouble returned to my eyes. I seemed to hear the 
rustling of wings — the return of Melancholia — I turned 
ashy pale — fell back in my chair. When I recovered, 
Molly was patting my hands with a cold wet sponge, 
and my cousin was adminisij:ering smelling-salts. 

‘ Poor lamb !’ she was saying. ^ She is weaker than 
I thought. Molly, never mention the house — never 
speak to her about it. We must keep her thoughts 
from the past.’ 

‘It was not the loneliness,’ said Molly. ‘A body 
may bear to be lonely : ’twas Master Joseph with his 
everlasting asking who could be saved. Oh ! they’re 
hard upon her with their Elected and their damned — 
damned for nothing — as a body may say.’ 

‘ Hush, Molly ! She opens her eyes.’ 

So I sat up, and my cousin went on talking, looking 
anxiously at me from time to time. I think she talked 
faster than ever, keeping my mind fixed upon the new 
things to which she was introducing me. 

‘ When we are in the world, my dear, we must do 
as the world does. I^rd ! a body must not be singular, 
'^rberefore you will di-ess as they dress. And you must 
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speak as they speak. And you must leani the pretty 
little nothings, the graces, the pretences, the affecta- 
tions; they mean nothing, but they please; and the 
art of smiling and laughing — ^it will amuse you infinitely 
for a while to be a lady of fashion. And I have thought 
of a great moral lesson in it — oh ! a most useful lessoii. 
In the Society there are no temptations for a lovely 
maid ; no one tiums her head with love and compli- 
ments, flames and darts and burning hearts, bosky 
groves and laughing I-oves : she knows nothing of these 
poetical snares which catch a girl and make her vain 
and conceited. But, my Nancy, which is better — to 
meet temptation and resist it, or never to be tempted 
at all ? Think how meritorious it is to resist tempta- 
tion.’ 

If I am reproached with ^he readiness of this deser- 
tion of my own people, remember that I was not in 
a condition to resist, to question, or to object. The 
chief emotions in my mind at the time were bewilder- 
ment amidst these new surroundings, a newly awakened 
curiosity, and an ever-present terror lest the clutch of 
the demon— can I ever cease to believe that I was truly 
Possessed ? — ^should again seize upon me. But of re- 
sistance I was quite incapable. I knew not, nor did 
my cousin know, that in putting off the Quaker garb 
I could never again put it on. I knew not, nor did she 
know, that in giving up their manner of speech I could 
never resume it. For dress and speech alike are con- 
nected with that time of Melancholia. Even now, after 
more than twenty years, when I think of the silent 
house where one heard nothing but the ticking of the 
clock, which was haunted by a fearful whisper threaten- 
ing in my ears everlasting torment, a shudder seizes me. 
I shake and tremble: for a little while my mind is 
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clouded : for a brief space fhe skies are darkened, and 
I feel again, as I felt then, that thei'e is no hope, and 
can be none, for me, because I am not one of the few 
Elect, and that my unhappy soul is included among the 
innumerable multitude of those for whom Christ did 
not die. 

But, thank Heaven ! there are few of any Christian 
Church, and still fewer among the Friends, who are like 
my brother Joseph. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE WICKED WORLD. 

Then did my cousin address herself very seriously to 
the task of making me observe, and imitate, the fashions 
of the world. And I have to relate how what was 
begun only as an experiment or a medicine proved in 
the end to be a necessary condition of life: in other 
words, how it became impossible for me to go back to 
my old way of life. 

First, because this meant one’s outward appearance, 
we engaged upon the subject of dress. To me there 
had been hitherto but two colours (except those with 
which Nature had endowed the flowers) — ^namely, gray 
and drab : the men dressed in the latter, the women 
mostly in the former. Yet colour, and the discrimina- 
tion of colour, came to me as by instinct. And as for 
fashions — for the shape of a mantel or a sash or a hat ; 
for stuffs of silk or satin ; brocade or velvet ; for ribbons, 
laces, gloves, embroidery, and such gear, it was wonder- 
ful in the eyes of my instructress to mark the rapid 
progress which I made. Yet I ventured sometimes — 
not every day — more feebly to protest against giving to 
these things the whole attention of a woman. 

‘ Why, Nancy,’ said my cousin, laughing, ‘ what is the 
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use of fine clothes? They set off and adorn a fine 
woman. And why should a fine woman set off and 
adorn her person ? To attract the men, my dear. And 
why should she wish to attract the men ? In order to 
gain power and have her own way. The men believe 
they rule the world. Not so. The women rule the 
men, who rule the world.’ 

One need not believe all the idle nonsense talked by 
Isabel in her light and careless way, which, to one like 
myself, was wonderful. Yet there is (for a woman ) a 
happiness (I know not why) in the mere putting on 
things that are beautiful and becoming ; and not only 
in wearing, but in choosing them out of other things 
beautiful and becoming, such as flowered silks, point 
lace, and the like. If clothes were invented only for 
warmth, 'a blanket and a leathern girdle would be 
enough. If they were invented to show the figure — ^but 
why should we wish to show the figure ? — then hoops, 
head-di'esses, sleeves, and many other things would have 
to be discarded. The figure has nothing to do with the 
fashions: if one were shaped like a pig the fashions 
might continue. If the figure alone were concerned the 
fashions would never change. But all human creatures 
love change; therefore the fashions change: and all 
women, if they can afford to buy them, delight in stuffs 
beautiful to look at and soft to handle. 

In a word, I proved in this respect an apt pupil, and 
speedily learned almost as much as my cousin could 
teach me. And after a week or two you might have 
seen me, who had been clad in plain Quakers’ gray all 
my life, now sitting in the shops of Ludgate Hill or 
Cheap, while the complaisant draper and his patient 
apprentices brought out their choicest fabrics, such as 
they do not use to display in the windows, and learnedly 
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discoursed for our instruction upon the newest fashions 
and their changes. 

Another point was the manner of speech. It would 
seem easy to change from ‘ thee ’ to ‘ thou ’ or * you 
when one is not familiar, or to say ‘yes’ and ‘no’ 
instead of ‘yea ’and ‘nay’; yet I confess that it cost 
me a great deal of practice before I spoke easily in the 
way of the world. Happily a woman is not called 
upon to use the oaths and appeals to the Deity which 
are commonly the custom with men: thus I had 
nothing to learn except (which I did never learn) such 
familiarity with these words as might make them fall 
unnoticed on my ears. 

My cousin was anxious on the score of an easy or a 
graceful carriage. It must be owned that the Quakers 
in this respect are greatly to seek : yet among them the 
stiffness of their carria^ lends to those who are 
advanced in years a certain dignity. It is of the 
younger men and women that one would complain. I 
think, for instance, with a kind of shame of my brother 
Joseph, who moved and stood as if he was of a verity 
made of wood and jointed like a puppet. ‘ My dear,’ 
said Isabel, ‘at Dartford one could hear the man’s 
joints creak.’ 

For the sake of grace I must needs learn dancing. 
‘ There is nothing,’ said my cousin, ‘ that so takes the 
stiffness out of the limbs. The Society of Friends 
would make a woman believe that she hath no limbs 
and is nothing but a head on a gray frock. I should 
like, my dear, to give you a wooden hoop and make you 
run in the Park every day — ^but it is a censorious world. 
We will learn to dance.’ 

By this time I was quite ready to accept without 
question whatever regimen might be prescribed for me. 
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Nor did I stop to inquire or to consider what would be 
niy brothor‘*s wrath should he discover that I had learned 
to dance. To dance ! Was there anything which 
filled the heart of the Quaker with greater horror than 
the spectacle of young men and maidens dancing — 
hand in hand — ^round the ring — setting to each other, 
beating time with their feet : with curtsies afid inclina- 
tions : singing as they danced ? All they knew was the 
rude, coarse wake and village dance, not the courtly, 
graceful, stately dance that my cousin taught me. 

One who has been cut off from the innocent pleasures 
of the world may well become, in a manner, intoxicated 
with them when they are at length placed within her 
reach. I became greedy of everything, and of dancing 
among the rest. The movement of the body in har- 
mony with the music : the ^pression by the limbs of 
what music meant: the interpretation of courtesy, 
respect, reverence, affection, gracefulness by correspond- 
ing gestures and steps, was a thing to me so wholly un- 
expected and so new that I could not but ask for more. 

I learned, as well, to laugh. Yes: strange to say, 
the power of laughing came to me unsolicited and un- 
taught. I cannot tell you when first I laughed, or why. 
I learned to laugh, as a duckling learns to swim, by 
observing others laugh. When one begins to laugh, 
one finds a thousand things to laugh at: unexpected 
turns : the astonishment of someone ; something said 
malapropos; something said unwarily: the accidental 
discovery of a little secret. The difficulty is to find out, 
not why one should laugh, but why one did not always 
laugh. If we laughed when Molly tripped on the 
carpet and fell down with the dish of sausages, why did 
not my brother Joseph laugh when a similar accident 
happened at his table ? I only note this trifling point 
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because I desire you to understand the great and wonder- 
ful transformation which my cousin brought about. 

I have said that my cousin’s rooms were covered with 
pictures, upon which I gazed with a pleasure always 
new. Most of these pictures are now hanging on the 
walls of my own house : yet, after so many years, the 
sight of tnem still affords delight to me, and in each 
one I discover always some fresh beauty. In some of 
them there are spiritual heights which are discovered by 
long contemplation, when the soul is lifted to the 
level of the picture. It seems to me, thinking over all 
that I have read and seen and experienced, that there 
are times when the painter or the poet describes or 
paints things far beyond his own reach of mind : there 
is, for instance, a divinity, sometimes, in the face of 
Virgin or Saint as represepted in certain pictures which 
the painter himself could never perceive or portray. 
Therefore I say that the soul must be lifted to the level 
of such a picture before it can convey its message. 
WTiy, then, have my former friends forbidden paintings ? 
Because, I suppose, the founder of the sect was too 
ignorant to know what a picture is, or what high 
thoughts may be suggested by a picture. 

Not only did my cousin possess these pictures in 
frames fitted to the panels of her wainscoting, but she 
had also portfolios full of prints and engravings, some 
of them most exquisite ; some, it is true, of the earth, 
earthy (which one could pass over). In addition she 
could herself draw very dexterously in pencil outline, 
which she would afterwards fill in with colour. Her 
genius lay in drawing figures ; thus she drew the soldiers 
marching out of St. James’s Palace : the fine ladies in 
the Park : the beaux attending them : the divine and 
the lawyer : and the people in the street — the men and. 
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women who walk all day long about every street carry- 
ing everything that a house can want and bawling their 
wares at the top of the voice. Here are her drawings 
before me. I remember every one : the bandbox man 
with his bandboxes of every shape and every colour, the 
man covered up and almost hidden by his pile of baskets ; 
the man who offered to mend your bellows ; the man who 
sold brickdust ; the woman with the cat’s-meat ; the girl 
who would mend your rush-bottomed chair; the man with 
the brooms ; the knife-grinder ; the lavender-girl ; the 
boy with the matches ; the old-clothes man ; the Turk 
who sold the slippers; the sandman; the strawbeiTy-girl ; 
and the sweep. They are all before me, drawn to the 
life. Why should these things be forbidden ? Wliat 
sinful emotion is excited in the mind by the picture of 
the knife-grinder ? What by the picture of the straw- 
berry-girl ? ' 

Among the pictures were figured certain marble 
statues. Before one of them my cousin held me. 
* Nancy,’ she said, ‘ this figure is the sweetest dream 
of beauty ever put into marble. Learn — for I am sure 
you do not know ah'eady — ^that the type of perfection, 
whether of Art, or of Learning, or of Holiness, is the 
human figure, and especially the female figure. The 
curving lines which artists love are taken by them to 
represent the highest and most perfect attainment in 
everything. This figure is the Soul, blessed and purified ; 
or it is song at its noblest : or it is the Muse of this or 
of that. Begard it as a symbol, and ask only how far 
the figure corresponds with the ideal.’ But this lesson 
I learned gradually, and not in a single day. To under- 
stand these things is to understand that ancient art of 
which the connoisseurs speak and write with such 
enthusiasm. 
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Then Isabel showed me her books — she had a case 
full of them. 

^ I have always thought,’ she went on, ‘ that the finest 
invention of man has been the book which portrays the 
sufferings of imaginary people. In reading of them we 
forget ourselves : and though we boil with indignation 
we are resti-ained by the knowledge that nothing is real. 
So, my dear, we will to-day, if you please, begin the 
study of that most unfortunate of puppets, the real — 
unreal ; imaginary ; veritable ; heroine, Clarissa.’ 

In this immortal book the wickedness of man is so 
unmistakably held up to execration, and the unhappy 
victim of a relentless passion is so movingly depicted, that 
one rises from its perusal with a heart strengthened for 
virtue and religion. I confess that to me Clarissa is a 
real woman of flesh and blood. And to think that this 
book, with all other works of imagination which deal 
with the passions and sins of men and women, should 
be prohibited by the Society of Friends ! 

After reading ‘ Clarissa ’ we exchanged novels for 
poetry. Krst my cousin introduced me to portions of 
Shakspere, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and others. She read 
these portions aloud. Many women, I think, would do 
well to study the art of reading aloud. My cousin read 
very well, and after study in the true modulation of the 
voice and with gestures appropriate to every emotion, 
she possessed a sweet voice and read with much feeling. 
It is in the reading of fine poetry that a generous heart 
most readily betrays itself. As she read she would stop 
to say, * Listen, Nancy — here is a noble thought — ^this 
is sweet and tender — ^this is a passage that women 
would do well to carry about in their minds. . . . 
Here is a vivid description. One can hear the clanking 
of the armour. . . . Here is a fine contempt for things 
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base and low. Can one hear such sentiments at Meet- 
ings ? This poet is all for giving up everything ; our 
old friends are all for getting what they can — every man 
for himself, whether it is a seat in heaven or a hundred 
thousand pounds. They forbid the poets. Why? 
Because, they say, some poetry is not fit for a virtuous 
woman to read. Then they may as well forbid a walk 
in the streets, where, to be sure, the things said and 
heard are far worse than any poet has ever written. 
No, my dear, the same spirit which forbade poetry also 
forbade music and painting. It is a narrow and an 
ignorant spirit, my dear, which we have done well to 
put away.’ 

One must not forget the power of music. Was not 
my soul uplifted a thousand, times ? — ^yea, clean carried 
out of itself into heights filled with blissful dreams and 
soft air, by my cousin’s playing? She knew all kinds of 
music — soft and gentle : loud and martial : tender, so 
that the heart yearned after something unknown: 
meditative, sorrowful. Much of what she played was 
music taken from Masses composed for the Roman ser- 
vice : that service which I had been taught to believe 
was all superstition and treachery and deceit. Yet the 
music was unspeakably moving. While my cousin 
was playing I sat beside her, my head on my hand, 
seeing nothing, all my senses rapt by those sweet strains. 

Why — why — why — have the Friends closed this 
avenue, this gate of Heaven ? Eye hath not seen the 
glories of the world to come, but surely by means of 
music the soul may be wafted upwards and so be vouch- 
siifed a glimpse through the Pearly Gates. Never shall 
I forget the first morning when we heard the music in 
Westminster Abbey. The church itself amazed me. 
tlie tombs of the Kings and of the great men of the 
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country filled me with emotion : these were the people 
— had never thought them real before I saw their 
tombs — ^who were set upon thrones and bidden to resist 
temptation not offered to lesser men ; to be great and 
good and wise — ^for the sake of their people. Well : all 
the people — ^kings and paupers, wise or foolish, good or 
bad, great or little — the Church receives them fdl. The 
Church receives them all. And our little sect — our fol- 
lowing small and narrow — refuses them all. The 
Church receives them all : this building so wonderful in 
its height and length and in the beauty of its pillars 
and its carvings stands for the whole Church of Christ 
and is a symbol of the Church of Christ : and it receives 
all — all — ^all within its walls. Then, while I thought 
upon these things, the sweet pure voices of the boys — 
they stood for the angels-^ose up and fioated over our 
heads and rolled about the irobf and the arches and the 
aisles; and after the anthem the voice of him who 
prayed was like a whisper to us who stood outside under 
the transept. So great was the contrast between the 
universal Motherhood of the Church of England and 
the straitness of my sect that my former opinions — ^all 
that were left — ^fell from me as a mantle falls from the 
shoulders. Come what might come, I would henceforth, 
I resolved, follow a creed which allowed me to believe 
in the goodness and the love of the Lord. 

‘ Child !’ my cousin cried when I told her these 
things. ‘ What is this ? They will surely say that it 
was my doing.’ 

^ Dear Isabel ! thou art all goodness to me. But, 
indeed, I can no longer remain in the Society of 
Friends.’ 

Here I must stop. My education (or my transforma- 
tion) was now complete. Look at me at the beginning 
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of this chapter. In dress, in speech, in carriage, a 
Quaker among Quakers : my mind, except for the 
narrow creed of that sect, empty, and ready for the 
possession of any wandering devils who might be per- 
mitted to enter. Ignorant of the world : ignorant q{ 
music, painting, singing, dancing : ignorant of manners. 
In all these things my cousin was able to effect a com- 
plete change principally because she found me at a time 
when I was weak and humbled, and above all things 
anxious never to look back. 

As I said above, my cousin did not understand that 
in doing all this for me she was making it impossible 
for me to return to the old life. Not even the memory 
of my mother could send me back to a sect where I found 
no longer any hope — or if any, no more than a struggling 
ray of light in the darkness scarcely visible. Let me 
live under the wings of th€ Church which admits all, as 
the Abbey buries all, within its walls. Here lie saint 
and sinner: sinful King and innocent Queen, martyr 
and murderess — the Church admits them all. ‘ Come,’ 
she cries. ‘ All ye who have lived. Here there is hope 
for all. Lie down and rest and trust.’ And so, as 
John Bunyan journeyed through the Dark Valley to the 
Hills beyond, I went through all those agonies of terror 
and found myself at last standing on the slopes of the 
Hills Beautiful. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FIRST MEETING. 

You have heard from Lord de Lys how tradition still 
attaches to a house in St. James’s Place concerning a 
certain Person and a certain lady. It cannot be more 
than a garbled and mangled version of the truth. Not 
one of the persons chiefly,, concerned would ever, I 
believe, speak publicly of this episode. Not Captain 
Sellinger; not the Corporal, who was afterwards killed 
in action ; not my cousin, who died of small-pox a year 
after this event; not Dr. Mynstcrchamber, who went 
away under circumstances you shall learn, and no doubt 
is long since dead ; not Molly, who remains with me 
still ; not Mr. Robert Storey, who shortly afterwards 
fell into misfortune and the Fleet Prison. In whatever 
version was spread abroad, I make no doubt that I was 
depicted as a woman of the baser sort, practising the 
allurements of Delilah, decked with fine raiment and 
jewels, costly head-tire and wanton looks: in short, 
such a woman as is described by the Wise King in his 
Rook of Proverbs. You, however, who have read so 
far will understand that a young gentlewoman with 
such a history as mine — ^for which reason I have written 
what precedes — formerly a Quakeress, and of the strictest 
kind, daughter of a wealthy manufacturer, instructed in 

5 
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none of the arts of allurement and only the simplest 
graces and accomplishments, would be unable — if she 
were basely to wish — to attempt those arts. 

This is a love story: for my own part I do not 
believe that any others are worth reading : I am indeed 
sincerely sorry for all poor women who have no love 
story of their own. One must not magnify the passion 
of love, but certainly thei’e is no other passion that 
plays so important a part in this transitory life, especially 
for my sex. I say that this is a love story : and I de- 
clare, further, that if any young man (whatever his 
rank) bestowed upon me his affections in the spring- 
time of my days, when I possessed some charms of fiice 
and form, it was not on account of any allurements or 
snares, but solely on account of those perfections which 
a generous and noble soul (all out of his own nobility) 
imagined in a woman alt imperfections. The more 
noble the lover, the deeper and the stronger is his love : 
the more noble the lover, the more heavenly becomes 
the woman of his imagination. Such a young man 
sees in the woman he loves a Living Well of Virtue, a 
Sealed Fountain, a soul all beautiful within and with- 
out. Happy is the woman who is loved by so great a 
heart ; for even before her death she may be led upward 
so as to become an angel of heaven. 

My cousin spent an incredible amount of pains upon 
me for three months — namely. May, June, and July of 
the year 1760. During that time she transformed me 
into a woman of the fashion — ^that is to say, not a great 
Court lady, but a woman who dressed like the rest, 
spoke like the rest, and took the same pleasure in the 
things that delight all other women. Of friends we had 
not many, which afterwards proved an advantage to us. 
The other occupants of the house — namely, Corporal 
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BateS) of the Horse Guards, and his family in the garrets, 
Captain Sel linger on the second floor, and Dr. Mynster- 
chamber on the ground floor — ^we knew, but had little 
intercourse with them. So much was I changed that I 
could not bear to think of the Society of Friends. Only 
to remember the house at Hartford made me tremble 
and shiver. I had ceased going to First Day Meeting, 
and had even begun to attend the services at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, with my cousin, who had a pew in that 
noble church. As for singing, painting, reading poetry, 
making music, embroidery, fine dress, and adornment of 
all kinds, I was now as fond of these things as my cousin 
could desire. 

It was on Wednesday, August 17, that the event 
happened which was destined to change the whole of my 
life. At half-past seven in the evening I was returning 
home from evening prayers at St. James’s. It was a 
sermon day, which made the service longer. I was 
accompanied by Molly, who walked behind me, carrying 
my prayer-book. Many other ladies were also going 
home after prayere, either in their coaches or accom- 
panied by footmen carrying sticks, or, like me, protected 
only by a woman servant. 

At such a time and in such a place one considers that 
there is no danger save from some gentleman whose 
attentions are uninvited or from some audacious pick- 
pocket : who could look for danger at the Court end of 
the town, in the most polite streets, with numbers of 
passengers, and in broad daylight? A gentlewoman 
may, surely, go to evening prayers and return home 
without fear of molestation within a few yards of the 
King’s Palace. There is, however, another kind of 
danger to which one is exposed in every part of the 
town. One thinks little of it : one cannot guard against 
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it : yet it always threatens : it is always possible : it 
can never be removed, so long as the world continues to 
drink rum, punch, port wine, or beer. 

However, being tranquil as to this or any other 
danger, and seeing many ladies and persons of respect- 
able appearance in the streets, I walked alon^ reflecting 
on the discourse which the congregation had just heard. 
It was one of the kind which the Church of England 
loves: the preacher had an argument which he ex- 
pounded, followed up, and proved with a great display 
of scholarship and with that appearance of authority 
which the pulpit, the ecclesiastical wig, the black gown, 
and a full voice also contributed to his discourse. I 
know not, now, what he advanced or proved. There 
was nothing of himself in it : no ^ experiences,^ no claim 
to the special working of the Lord in his soul : nothing 
individual : he spoke as one in a collective Church, as 
if the individual shared with all the rest the gifts and 
graces of the Church, which receives all alike, treats all 
alike: gives the same promise to all alike. Nor did 
this preacher, as my brother Joseph was wont to do, 
take a text here and a text there and lay them side by 
side. Not so : he showed us what each text means in 
the original Greek, and what it means with reference to 
the passages that go before and the passages which 
follow after. Such a discourse to a person of my ex- 
perience was like an invitation to rest and be happy in 
an Ark of Refuge. 

We accomplished our short walk through Jermyn 
Street and down St. James’s Street in perfect safety 
mitil we reached the corner of St. James’s Place. When 
we turned into that very quiet place we were met full 
face to face by two gentlemen walking arm-in-arm, or 
rather, shoulder to shoulder. 
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They both wore the King’s scarlet. One of them I 
knew very well. He was the Honourable Robert 
SelHnger, younger brother of the Viscount de Lys, 
Captain in his Majesty’s Horse Guards. He was at 
this time not more than five-and-twenty : a tall and 
proper person, upon whom the King’s uniform sat 
becomingly : all women, I am sure, like to see a young 
man in a handsome uniform. As yet the gout which 
afterwards cruelly afflicted him, swelling his joints, 
covering his face with unsightly blotches, crippling his 
feet, had not appeared. He was, however, so to speak, 
inviting and preparing the way for it : this he did by 
drinking too much port wine or rum punch, so that 
already his neck was too thick and his cheek too flushed 
for so young a man. In the morning, however, there 
was no better company : he was as well bred a man as 
can be expected even in one of his rank : he had some 
knowledge of books : he was of the kindliest disposition: 
and he discoursed pleasantly. In appearance I say that 
he was tall : his nose was long and narrow : his eyes 
had a constant light as of sunshine in them : his lips 
were ever ready for a smile. To me and to my cousin 
he was attentive : he visited us frequently : he walked 
with us in the Park : he told us about the old King in 
St. James’s Palace and the Princes in Leicester Square, 
and he paid me every day some new and pleasing com- 
pliment. But he did not make love to me, for which I 
am now thankful : indeed, the poor man, who had but 
this one fault, entertained love towards the bottle 
as his only mistress. Strange, that a man of parts 
and judgment should every night voluntarily fuddle 
himself! Why did he do it? Why do men, our 
superiors in strength of mind as well as of body, 
choose to deaden their finer senses for the sake of — 
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I know not what — say, a few drops of sweetness, more 
or less ? 

Had Captain Sellinger been sober this evening I am 
certain that nothing would have happened. Sober, he 
respected me and all other women ; drunk, he regarded 
all women alike, just as he regarded (I suppose) the 
iiu})udcnt hussies in the Park, whom I have seen the 
gentlemen, with a disgusting familiarity, take by the 
chin. This evening, however, he was overcome, and he 
walked with difficulty, holding up his companion and 
being held up by him. 

At the comer of St. James’s Place, I say, we came 
face to face with this pair, insomuch that there was no 
way of avoiding them ; nor would they suffer me to 
take the wall and pass, but, in a manner, spread them- 
selves out and barred the way. 

^ Captain Sellinger,’ I said, ‘ will you let me pass ?’ 

^Jack,’ he replied, speaking thickly, ‘’tis Nancy — 
divine Nancy. She hath been at her devotions — on her 
lovely knees. Jack, let us take her to Marylebone 
Gardens to finish the evening.’ 

‘ *1” other bottle,’ the other man replied, still more 
thickly. He understood nothing. 

‘ Let me pass. Captain Sellinger.’ But he still barred 
the way. 

‘Thou shalt take the maid. Jack,’ he continued. 
‘Molly will do for thee. Hold up, man — and I will 
take the mistress. Call a coach — call a coach, Molly, 
for thy mistress and Jack and me.’ 

So he went on in his tipsy way, about the lovely 
Nancy, the divine Nancy, and such nonsense as makes 
me ashamed to set it down except to show that he 
knew not what he said. 

‘ Captain Sellinger,’ I said, ^ you have been drinking, 
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otherwise you would not behave in this strange way. 
Please suffer me to pass. For shame. Sir ; for shame I** 

‘ T’ other bottle,’ murmured his companion, droj)ping 
his head upon his chest. 

VYou shall pass,’ he said, ‘in my arms, in a chariot — 
in a chair ’ — he hardly knew what he said — ‘ to Mary- 
lebone Gardens. There we will dance — you have never 
yet danced with me, fair Nancy. We will afterwards 
take supper — supper, and have — eh. Jack? — t’ other 
bottle.’ 

‘ T* other bottle,’ the other gentleman replied ; but 
his glassy eye showed that he at least would not an'ive 
at that stage, having certainly worked his way already 
through as many bottles as he could hold. 

‘ Let me go. Captain Sellinger !’ I cried, as he caught 
hold of my hand. 

‘We will go together,’ he repeated, firm in his 
drunken mood, ‘ to Marylebone Gardens. The women 
shall expire — by Gad ! — with envy and spite — bless their 
hearts! And the men shall burst — hang ’em — with 
envy. We will show them Venus herself — Venus her- 
self — fair Queen of Love. Willy-nilly, fair Nancy, 
needs must thou show thy face at Marylebone.’ 

‘Nay, Captain Sellinger, this passes endurance. You 
are so tipsy that you are not yourself. You know not 
what you say. Will you let me go, or must I force 
my way through ?’ 

Now, what he did I know not. He seized my hand, 
he tried to kiss my cheek. I know not, indeed, what 
he did ; because to be accosted in this manner in such a 
place as St. James’s Street by two drunken gentlemen 
terrifies a girl out of her senses. And to be told that, 
willy-nilly, she must go with these two gentlemen — 
almost unable to stand — to a place of public resort 
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disturbed me so much that I can hardly tell what 
happened. However, I cried out for help, that is quite 
certain, and Molly screamed and pulled me back, and 
stood in front of me ; and the poor Captain was so 
fuddled that he hardly knew the maid from the mistress, 
which, I su})pose, was the reason why Molly boxed his 
ears. And then — then — this was the first .meeting — 
there came ranning across the street two gentlemen, 
both young, the elder not more than one or two and 
twenty, and the other two years or so younger. They 
grasped their swords. ‘ Madam,’ said the elder, with 
great resolution in his eyes and in his voice, ‘ have no 
fear, we will make a way for you.’ 

So saying he stepjied before me, drawing his sword 
and holding it before him, pointed at the poor tipsy 
Captain. 

The other — the younger man — stepped to the right 
hand of his friend, and also drew his sword quickly, 
standing beside the first, yet a little in advance, and it 
seemed to me as if he was defending his friend, so 
watchfully did he hold his weapon. I noticed, besides, 
that the two young men were richly dressed : the elder, 
who was the taller and stouter, in scarlet, like Captain 
Sel linger, with broad gold lace on his hat and beautiful 
lace at his wrists and neck. His sash was also trimmed 
with gold lace. His friend, cn the other hand, wore a 
blue coat with white facings, also decorated with gold 
lace. I was so ignorant at the time that I did not 
recognise the uniform of the Royal Navy. 

Now at sight of the drawn swords the Captain showed 
an immediate and remarkable change of demeanoiur. 
All the soldier awakened in his breast; he stepped 
back, leaving hold of his friend, who fell to the ground : 
he stood upright and alert : he drew his sword swiftly : 
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the wine went out of his head. ‘ As you will, gentle- 
men,’ he said, ^ if you must interfere where you have no 
business.’ So he turned half round, saluted his enemy 
and crossed swords. 

‘Oh ! good gentlemen !’ cried Molly, wringing her hands. 

‘ Gentlemen !’ I said. ‘ They ai*e drunk 

As I spoke an extraordinary transformation fell upon 
Captain SelHnger. His face expressed suddenly a swift 
succession of emotions — doubt, astonishment, bewilder- 
ment, and recognition. ‘ Good Lord !’ he cried. Then 
he lowered his sword to the ground, the point touching 
the stones : he took off his hat, bowed low, sheathed 
his sword, and still with bowed head retreated backward, 
and so passed into the Park beyond. 

For my own part, I was not so much astonished by 
this behaviour, because my people practise these cour- 
tesies of bows and bendings and reverences so little, 
that, indeed, I knew not what kind of revei'ence is due 
to this person or to that. 

‘So,’ said the younger of the two, ‘the adventure 
ends well. What about this other brave companion of 
the bottle P 

For Captain Bellinger’s friend, on losing the support 
of his brother toper, fell forward on the kerbstone, and, 
not being able to get up, was fumbling about stupidly 
in search of his sword, which he was too drunk to find. 

‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I thank you for your kindly 
help. As for this poor man lying here, I say again 
that he is drunk. Otherwise, pray, gentlemen, be so 
good as to put up your swords,’ 

So they obeyed. And the elder, with a bow, asked 
me if I had fai* to go. I told him that at the end of 
St. James’s Place lived my cousin, whom I was then visit- 
ing, and that I could now go home in perfect safety. 
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‘ Nay, Madam,' he replied. ‘ To the door at least 
you will suffer us to attend you.' 

So they walked, one on either side of me, for the 
short distance that remained. When we reached the door 
I thanked them again and wished them gootl-night. 

‘ Madam,' said the elder of the two, gazing into my 
face, but not boldly or impudently — the i^ord impu- 
dence can never, surely, be connected with him — ‘ may 
we, at least, learn the name of the lady — or the goddess 
— whom we have this evening happily assisted ? 

^ Sir,' I replied, ashamed to be called a goddess, ^ I 
am the daughter of the late Samuel Walden, paper 
manufacturer, of Dartford in Kent. I am here on a 
visit to my cousin Mrs. Isabel Storey, widow of my 
father's cousin, the late Mr. Reuben Storey, American 
merchant, of Great Tower Hill.' 

He received the information with a show of the 
deepest interest, and lingered as if uncertain. 

‘ Come, George,’ said the other, ‘ we keep this lady 
waiting on her doorstep.' 

So the elder of the two bowed. ‘ Madam,' he said, 
‘ I humbly hope for our better acquaintance.' 

‘ I too, Madam,' said the other, * venture to hope for 
better acquaintance. If,’ he indicated his companion, 
‘ this gentleman be permitted the honour of calling 

‘ Sir,’ I replied, ‘ I have no right to accept or to refuse 
such an honour, being but a guest of my cousin.’ 

‘ Sure, Miss Nancy,’ said the impudent Molly, ^ there 
are not too many young gentlemen coming to the house. 
Do you call, gentlemen, and you will find a welcome, 
trust me. Good-night, therefore, gentlemen, and thank 
you for my mistress.' 

So they laughed and walked away. I turned my 
head to look after them, and was pimished for my 
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curiosity like Lot’s wife — ^for the elder of the two, he 
who was called George, had also turned his head, and 
he smiled and waved his hand. It made me blush to 
be caught looking after him. 

At his own door, half opened, stood Dr. Mynster- 
chaniber, the lodger of the ground floor, in his ragged 
old gown arid his head wrapped in a nightcap. The 
man was so long and lean and so much like a \mlture 
that I shuddered whenever I met him, and this was 
almost every time that we w^ent out of the house or 
returned to it. He would then open his door an inch 
or two, poke out his hooked nose and nod his head, 
saying, ‘ Good - morning, fair Nancy’; or ‘Divine 
Nancy’; or ‘Lovely nymph, good-day,’ with the 
privilege which we accord to age. 

This evening his door was o])ened wider than usual, 
and his whole head came out. ‘ Lovely Nancy,’ he said, 
‘ the beaux are beginning. Thy train will soon drive 
other nymphs to madness.’ 

‘ I have no beaux. Dr. Mynsterchamber.’ 

‘It is a magnificent beginning. One of them, at 
least, will come again, doubtless. Have they told thee, 
child, who and what they are ? Ha ! not yet. In good 
time. Well, history is made by women. Love rules 
the Court ; love is victorious over the conejueror. The 
Kings are led by Rosamond and Alice and Jane and 
Nelly and Gabrielle, each in his turn ; each by one at a 
time. For a time they have their day — ^their little 
day ’ — ^his voice was like a raven’s, hoarse and boding 
ill. ‘ Well — ^the candle is lit : the pretty moth flies 
round and round : pure and clear burns the flame : see ! 
the moth flies into it, and lies dying, all its colours 
burned up. The story of Semele is a parable.’ 

‘ I know not what you mean, Sir.’ 
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‘No, no. Best not ask their names. That they 
should come to this house — ^to this house — strange !’ 
He shut his door and retired. As I ran up the stairs, 
I heard him muttering. His words made me uneasy. 
What did he mean by his long list of women ? Who 
was the moth and what was the candle ? 

* * * * • 

‘I wonder who they were,’ said my cousin. ‘So 
Molly promised them a welcome in my name. Molly is 
an impudent baggage. Yet, my dear, one would not 
stand in your way. They will come to see you. Oh, 
Nancy ! that such a lovely face was condemned to go in 
gray, and to marry a man in drab ! Monstrous ! Well, 
they shall have a welcome. Heaven grant they may 
not prove to be profligates.’ 

‘ They looked most virtuous, I think.’ 

‘Looked indeed! Who can trust a man’s looks? 
Last year one of them — a mere adventurer — carried oft* 
an heiress, and was at Gretna Green before her parents 
knew that she was lost. To be sure, they say that she 
was nothing loath.’ 

‘ I am no heiress, cousin. Therefore no one will carry 
me oft*.’ 

‘ I don’t know, child. ^Fhere are other reasons for 
carrying oflF a woman. Besides, thy father was possessed 
of goodly bags of gold. There are hunters of nymphs 
as well as hunters of fortune. There are in the world 
always young men named Lovelace. Remember Clarissa, 
my dear.’ 

I laid my hand on hers. ‘ If Clarissa had lived with 
thee, dear cousin, Lovelace would not have ventured or 
succeeded.’ 



CHAPTER V. 

THE NEXT DAY. 

In the morning Captain Sellinger presented himself, 
making such excuses as one expects from a gentleman. 
There was not much repentance in his looks, but some : 
he was not wholly without grace. His excuses were 
not too full of self-reproach : he had not lost any self- 
respect, because he maintained that he was certainly 
not more drunk than becomes a gentleman. Nobody, 
he said, could be called drunk so long as he was still 
able to distinguish a lovely woman. ‘ This,’ I replied, 
‘ was the reason why you kissed Molly, the maid.’ The 
accident, he confessed, betrayed a momentary wander- 
ing of wits, but nothing more. 

He owned, however, that he ought to have taken my 
refusal seriously and allowed me to pass. And he 
expressed himself as unfeignedly sorry for having caused 
me the least pain. In a word, he spoke as a gentleman 
is expected to speak after such an accident. 

^ Still, Captain Sellinger, I am pleased to think that 
Molly boxed your cars.’ 

‘ I shall call Molly out. She must give me satisfac- 
tion. Can a man of honour sit down with ears tingling ? 
You say that I mistook the maid for the mistress. That 
should be impossible in your case, Miss Nancy. I have 
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seen maids — ^but enough. You say that Molly virtu- 
ously boxed my ears ? Well, I cannot remember. And 
then, suddenly, so far as my memory serves me, who 
should jump out of the ground like a Jack-in-the-box, or 
a ghost at Drury, but the Prince of Wales himself, with 
his feathers on his head and a naked sword in his hand !’ 

‘ You are dreaming. Captain Sellinger.’ • 

‘ I suppose I am. But, fair Nancy, how came the 
Prince of Wales to be wandering in St. James’s Place 

*How came the Prince into your muddled brain? 
How can anyone account for tricks of imagination? 
Besides, there were two gentlemen, not one.’ 

‘ Na — na — na — do not make me out quite sober 
either. I saw two gentlemen, which is a proof, when a 
man has taken three bottles, that there was but one. 
Had there been two I should have seen four. Every- 
body knows so much. Tliere was one gentleman, I tell 
you, not two.’ 

So Captain Sel linger left us and went off in the direc- 
tion of the tavern, where a draught of small ale would 
cool the fever caused by his three bottles. How can a 
injin . . . but it is in vain for a woman to understand 
the temptations which beset a man. In all things we 
are less strongly drawn and tempted. If we desire a 
glass of wine, we are satisfied with one: we do not 
demand three bottles. And so with other things. 
Their wrath is quicker: their strength is less con- 
trolled : their love is fiercer : their jealousy — though 
they speak of the raging woman — is, I am told, more 
terrible. There are women, I know, who speak of the 
wickedness of men — compared with that of women. 
Truly, we are wicked enough — that is to say, we are 
human : let us not compare our own shortcomings with 
those of the other sex. Poor Captain Sel linger had but 
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this one fault : he was gallant and comely to look upon : 
his manners were fine : he was courtly of speech : he 
was considerate to women : he was loyal, brave, honour- 
able : yet there is no doubt that in respect of strong 
drink he sinned much. One day I met him as he 
])assed down the stairs — ^’twas the day after a debauch. 
‘Captain Sellinger,’ I said, ‘I have found something 
that meets your case, if you will come in with me.’ He 
swore that he was honoured by the invitation, and fol- 
lowed me. ‘Captain Sellinger,’ I said, ‘what I have 
found in this book is nothing less than the Word of 
G()d. Sit down then, and listen.’ 

So he sat down, bowed his head, and listened, while I 
read — 

‘ Who hath w^oe ? Who hath sorrow ? Who hath 
contentions ? Who hath babbling ? Who hath wounds 
without cause ? Who hath ixidness of eyes ? They that 
tarry long at the wine. Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red : when it giveth his colour to the cup ; 
when it moveth itself aright. At the last it biteth like 
a serpent and stingeth like an adder.’ 

So I closed the Book and set it down. Captain 
Sellinger rose : his face was moved. ‘ Miss Nancy,’ he 
began. ‘Fair Nancy . . . if . . .’ but stopped and 
raised my hand to his lips, and left the room. 

‘ My dear,’ said Isabel when I told her, ‘ neither the 
Word of God : nor the Word of the Wise King : nor the 
Word of Prophet : nor the Word of Priest : nor the 
Voice of Woman, will withdraw such a man from the 
bottle. It is his mistress : it is his love : it is his life : 
it is his death.’ 

To return, however, to that morning when I knew 
not Captain Sellinger’s weakness so well as afterwards. 

In the end he was forgiven on conditions which he 
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accepted so readily, and with a smile so suspicious, that 
I ought to have suspected something. He promised to 
drink no more port wine for a week. 

‘ Fair Nancy,’ he said, ‘ I would make it even a fort- 
night in token of repentance. It is of tljy goodness 
that I obtain this clemency.’ 

Clemency it proved, indeed, for although he had 
promised to abstain from port, nothing was said about 
punch, which is said to be even more potent in the 
stealing away of men’s brains. In the evening he was 
earned home by two chairmen, who laid him on his 
bed and took away his purse. 

‘ Why,’ he said afterwards, when I reproached him 
with breaking his vow, * there was not a drop of port, 
I assure you, in the bowl. Rum there was, and lemon 
and milk, with spice and sugar — a drink fit for the 
gods on ordinary days. On feast days they drink 
port.’ 

‘I think,’ said my cousin, who was much interested 
by this incident, ‘that I, too, must go to evening 
])rayer. In the morning there are no adventures pos- 
sible. I am not yet, I hope, too old to be rescued by 
a knight. Only twxnty-six ! Yet a widow ! Heigho ! 
In the story books she is never a widow, and scarcely 
ever, so far as I can remember, more than nineteen, and 
sometimes only fifteen. Why should a slip of a girl 
of fifteen, who ought to be pinned to her mothers 
apron, be allowed a rescue and a gall^it knight ? It 
is a waste, my dear, of valour and of adventures.’ 

‘ Then come with me this evenings’ I replied. ‘ Per- 
haps we shall encounter a second pair drunk and 
unruly, and another pair of gentlemen waiting to 
attempt our rescue.’ 

She sighed. 
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‘ Alas ! Adventures never come to those who look for 
them. Once, I remember, when I was newly married, 
a Fellowship Porter fell against me in the streets: I 
think he was drunk too : there was no rescue, but I 
was horribly frightened. With such an adventure as 
yours I should be set up for life.** She sighed again. 
‘ In my father’s house there was an old romance which 
I used to read. The heroine was a noble virgin con- 
tinually beset by sorcerers, dragons, giants, robbers, 
and wicked lords. But she was never in any real 
danger, because in the nick of time, look you, who 
should turn up but. the Knight of the White Plume or 
he of the Golden Spurs, who came prancing out of the 
wood, and carried her off upon his saddle, while she 
fainted becomingly. I really think, Nancy, it would have 
been more becoming in you to have fainted. Then it 
would have been exactly like an adventure out of the 
book. Tell me, dear Nancy, once more, all they said. 
Show me how they stood. Let me sit down and hear 
it all again. It is a most charming story. Tell me 
how Molly boxed Captain Sellingcr’s ears. It is so 
delightful that I cannot hear it too often. Show me 
how the Captain ran away.’ 

So for the twentieth time I told her all, from the 
beginning to ;the. end. 

* They hope for a belter acquaintance,’ she repeated. 
She was sitting forward, holding her right knee in her 
clasped hands. * They ho})c for a better acquaintance, 
do they ? It might be dangerous. We know not who 
they are. Two young men admitted into the house 
might cause many troubles. It is on thy account, 
Nancy, that I am careful.’ 

* It is for you to decide, cousin. This place is 
youi*s.’ 


6 
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She mused a little. 

‘ Perhaps,’ I added, * it was only a compliment. Very 
likely they said it in order to say something polite. 
Just as Captain Sellinger talks about Divine woman.’ 

^ Nay, I doubt not that they meant what they said. 
For, Nancy, it cannot be denied that thy face, once 
seen, is like a loadstone. There are ^at dangers. 
They must be, I should think, from all they said, 
gentlemen at least.’ 

‘ Certainly they are gentlemen.’ 

You see that I was already far removed from the 
Society of Friends, since I could set up for distinguish- 
ing a gentleman. 

‘One cannot always tell. However, there must be 
no pretences.’ 

‘ What pretences, cousin 

‘Why, child, thy father was a Quaker — one of the 
sect most hated by gentlefolk, because, you see, if we 
were all Quakci's there would be no gentry. Then he* 
was, although wealthy, a manufacturer and in trade. 
Now trade of all kinds, while it makes the country 
rich, is despised by gentlefolk. They are quite ready 
to despise the father for his trade, and to make love 
to the daughter for her money.’ 

‘If, cousin, I thought that these gentlemen could do 
either the one or the other, I would never wish to see 
them again. Let them keep to the women of their 
own class.’ 

‘There is an un-Quakerlike fierceness in thine eye, 
Nancy. Where is the meekness that should receive an 
injury ? However, in the amusement called Love there 
is no class or rank observed by the men. It humiliates, 
my deal’, to think of it, but it is too true, that a young 
man will make love to a dairymaid as readily as to a 
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duchess. Love universal embraces all womanhood. 
Shouldest thou alone, dear Nancy, ’scape ?’ 

‘Is not this what we call unedifying discourse, 
cousin ?’ 

‘ Not if it makes us careful. Well, child, we will let 
them come if they desire. I am assui-ed that your 
thoughts will not run on . . . run on . . . such 
things. But we must learn who they are and their 
names and all about them. Let them come. Even if 
they are in search of another Clarissa, I warrant I will 
make them renounce their purpose. My dear, the 
danger is that one or both may fall seriously in love — 
and then — if thou ’ 

‘Do not fear for me, cousin. I have no such 
thoughts.’ 

* Still, a woman is not always mistress of herself, my 
dear. Well, there is another danger. What if they 
are above the rank of private gentlemen ? In this part 
of town noblemen are as plenty as blackbemes in the 
hedge, A nobleman, Nancy, must not marry outside 
his own class. If he does he corrupts the blood of his 
children and breaks down the levels of rank. What 
kind of Duke would that be whose children were first 
cousins to the grocer ? What keeps uj) the separation 
of the Friends but the rule that Quakers must marry 
Quakers ? Otherwise there would be very soon a disso- 
lution of that Society.’ 

‘ Cousin, indeed, I do not wish to marry a nobleman. 
Are they not all profligates ?’ 

‘ Not quite all, I believe.’ 

‘Dear cousin, I have no such thoughts indeed: 
either of love or marriage. Believe me, if ever I marry 
it will be to a man whose relations will not despise me.’ 


6— a 



CHAPTEll VI. 

THE CORPORAL. 

Apter the Captain came the Corporal. 

Corporal Bates, also of the Guards, hut not of 
Captain Sellinger’s company, occupied the garrets of 
the house with his wife and family of six little 
children. All day long, unless it rained, the children 
played in the Green Park, while their mother made 
and sewed for them the clothes that they wore out as 
fast as she made them. The C'orj)oral, who was a man of 
thirty, maintained his family by the teaching and the 
practice of many arts and accomplishments. Indeed, I 
have never known a man of more various acquirements 
than the Corporal. Yet, with all his knowledge, his 
earnings were but slender, and had it not been for many 
a secret visit that Isabel paid to the garrets, the children 
must often have gone hungry as well as ragged. Foi’ 
the Corporal taught, first of all, military subjects, such 
as the Art of Fencing, in which he was always desirous 
of challenging some great French Master, but had not 
the money to lay down : and he taught the Science of 
Fortification : he knew also, and could teach, the history 
of all the great campaigns from those of Alexander and 
Hannibal, which were, I believe, conducted in India, to 
those of the Great Marlborough. He also understood 
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French, which he talked very sweetly, to my thinking : 
but then I know nothing of the language. He was a 
good mathematician as well, and could teach algebra, 
and the survey of land and other branches of that 
science with names that I know not. He was a 
painter in water-colours : he drew in pencil very pretty 
landscapes and houses : and he taught fine penmanship. 
With all these acconiplishments it was remarkable that 
he remained so poor and could not obtain what he so 
much desired, his commission. When he was at leisure 
he drew up plans of campaign, plans of sieges, observa- 
tions on campaigns, and military pamphlets of all kinds, 
but especially such as professed to extend the power of 
the country. None of these learned tracts would book- 
sellers — who were in a league, he said, to crush merit — 
publish for him. All his talk was on military matters ; 
and he lived in the constant hope (and as constant 
disappointment) of receiving a commission. In a word, 
he was a brave, loyal, honest man, who believed himself 
to be another Churchill, or a Turenne at least, in the 
art of war. 

Coming off duty that morning he knocked at our 
door and appeared in his uniform, with a high hat, 
white cross-belt, and long worsted epaulettes, which he 
played with proudly because they proclaimed his rank. 
To be corporal is to stand on the lowest rung of the 
ladder, but yet it is on the ladder. 

* Ladies,^ he said, saluting us, ^your most obedient 
servant. I come to offer my respects and my condolences. 
Truly I tear my hair to think that Fortune — cruel 
Fortune — forbade me the happiness which two unknown 
gentlemen enjoyed last night. Perhaps they were not 
even soldiers. I venture to hope that no evil conse- 
quences of the shock have ensued. Ha! had I been 
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there — ^though he were Captain in my regiment — ^yet 
he should have seen what sword-play means. Captain 
or no Captain — even if I was broke for it.’ He look^ 
as valiant as Mars himself, the God of War. 

‘ Thank you, Corporal Bates,’ I replied. ‘ But it was 
much better to have no fighting.’ 

‘ As for consequences,’ said my cousin, ‘ Miss Nancy 
did not even swoon, which proves her courage ; and 
Molly assures me that her own appetite is unimpaired, 
which proves her insensibility. Yet she was kissed.’ 

‘ It is my sorrow, ladies,’ he repeated, bringing his 
feet into position, ‘ that I was not so favoured as to be 
on the spot. In such a case, my commission they could 
not choose but grant me as a reward.’ 

‘ Courage, Corporal. Another occasion will perhaps 
present itself.’ 

‘Madam, you will perhaps go again to evening 
prayers. The Church bell is the ladies’ call of duty : 
it is their revelly. I most humbly offer my services 
as escort. I presume not to walk beside my convoy 
— ^I will walk behind with a drawn sword and a proud 
heart.’ 

Here, at least, was devotion and gratitude. One 
would willingly be frightened a little if only to draw 
forth such proof of kind hearts. 

‘ But, Corporal, valour, even when it has no chance of 
proving itself, deserves reward.’ My cousin took from 
the cupboard a bottle of port and a glass. ‘ Sir, you 
must be thirsty.’ 

‘ In the presence of Beauty, Madam, every soldier is 
thirsty.’ I do not know what he meant by this aphorism. 
‘I drink your health. Madam — Miss Nancy, when 
Virginal distress next calls for the hero’s arm, may I be 
there to help 1’ 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE BOOKSELLER. 

Our next visitor that day was Mr. Robert Storey, the 
bookseller of Pall Mall. He was cousin to Isabel’s late 
husband : yet his branch of the family belonged not to 
the Society. He was at this time still a young man, not 
more than eight-and-twenty, having succeeded to his 
father’s business two or three years before. In his dress 
he aimed at the outward semblance of the substantial 
citizen : he would be taken for one known on ’Change ; 
therefore his coat was of black velvet, his stockings 
of white silk, and his buckles of silver ; at his throat 
and wrists he wore fine white lace ; his buttons were of 
silver, and silver lace adorned his hat; his powdered 
hair was tied behind with a large black silk bow; a 
bunch of seals hung from his fob ; a gold ring was on 
one finger; and he canned a gold-headed cane. No 
one could look more like the prosperous tradesman, or 
more the merchant, than Robert Storey : so that his 
subsequent fate surprised everybody. But that will be 
told later. He stood at the door for a moment in 
a studied attitude : in his right hand he held his hat 
over his heart : in his left hand he held the gold-headed 
cane : he brought his feet into the dancing-master’s 
first position, that which shows the white silk stockings 
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and the shape of a good leg to advantage. He was, 
in fact, a personable young man of fair stature and 
reasonable face, though his eyes were too close to- 
gether. He bowed low, first to his cousin, and then 
to myself. 

‘ Cousin Storey,’ he said, ^ your most obedient. Miss 
Nancy, your most humble.’ 

Then he came in and sat down. In all his actions 
and all his words, Robert Storey still preserved the air 
of one who performs a duty properly. He now held 
himself ui)right in his chair : his legs crossed : his left 
h/ind plunged into his waistcoat, his right hand free for 
gesture. 

His shop in Pall Mall, which we often visited, was 
large and filled with the books which he offered for sale : 
folios on the lower shelves : quartos on the middle : and 
octavos on the higher. It was all day filled with book- 
collectors, poets, scholars, divines, and certain persons 
for whom he entertained a profound contempt, yet 
employed them constantly, called booksellers’ hacks. 
They are persons, it appears, who have some tincture of 
learning but none of genius : they are cursed with an 
ardent desire to write, a desire which unfits them for 
any honourable employment ; yet they cannot with all 
their efforts depict the passions, move the heart, or fire 
the imagination. They compile books which those who 
cannot distinguish treat seriously : such as essays for the 
magazines, at a guinea the sheet, poetry by subscrip- 
tion, translations of ancient poets already translated a 
hundred times, histories copied from better historians, 
travels in foreign countries (never having left their own), 
sermons for clergymen who cannot compose — ^in a word, 
they are hacks ready to do all kinds of work at any pay 
that they can get. It is needless to add that they have 
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no principles, no opinions, and no honesty : that they 
ivill advocate any cause, write on any side, and — 
stiil at a guinea a sheet — ^would defend even the fallen 
angels. 

Robert came often to visit us in the evening after his 
shop was shut. Sometimes he read to us; sometimes 
he spoke of* the poets, who made of his shop a kind of 
Apollo’s Walk. It must be confessed that, although 
he despised the tribe of hacks, he spoke always with 
reverence of those scholars and poets and wits whose 
productions lend a lustre to this age — such men, I 
mean, as Samuel Johnson, Dr. Warburton, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, Henry Fielding, Tobias Smollett, the Reverend 
Laurence Sterne, and David Garrick, if one may include 
a mere actor with these illustrious names. 

More often, however, Robert brought us news of the 
great world, with anecdotes and scandals, which he 
produced one by one, as a child picks out plums. His 
shop, in fact, was a greater home for gossip and scandal 
than even a barber’s ; scholars and men of letters, I 
verily believe, love talking as much as women. He 
would deliver himself of these items slowly and with 
inteiwals : and he was fond of concluding any one, 
when he could, with a moral or a religious observa- 
tion. 

This evening, however, he had no opportunity, for 
my cousin instantly poured into his ears the story of 
my adventure. He received it with a good man’s 
horror. 

^This,’ he exclaimed at length, as if carried away 
by righteous indignation, ‘appears to me one of the 
most flagitious acts ever attempted by a profligate 
aristocracy, even in an age such as this of unbridled 
license.’ 
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‘ Mr. Robert,’ I told him, somewhat surprised at his 
heat, ‘ the Captain was overcome with drink and knew 
not what he did.’ 

‘Your ignorance. Miss Nancy,’ he replied with a 
smile, ‘enables you to undertake the defence of that 
bad man. The business seems to me (I am necessarily 
acquainted with much of the wickedness of the world) 
arranged beforehand : two men pretend to be drunk : 
they waylay a young gentlewoman : two others pretend 
to rescue her. The conspiracy is quite easy to carry 
out, if one has the wickedness to devise it and the daring 
to carry it through.’ 

‘ Your opinion, Mr. Storey,’ I replied, ‘ seems, if I 
may say so, nonsense, because how could they know that 
we should pass, or when we should pass ? Besides, the 
Captain was really drunk.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and bowed his head. 

‘Miss Nancy,’ he said, ‘has, I know, been already 
remarked. I have heard observations upon her singular 
beauty in my shop — from Doctors of Divinity. If these 
reverend persons observe the beauty of a lady, he sure 
that the profligate beaux and sparks of this end of town 
have also done the same thing. However, let us hope 
that the business is finished.’ 

‘ On the contrary, Robert,’ said my cousin, ‘ these 
gentlemen have expressed a desire, which does us great 
honour, to improve their acquaintance.’ 

‘ Ay ? Ay ? Dear ! Dear ! The wickedness of this 
part of town is terrible : yet I have five satirists in verse 
and eleven in prose on my books and in my pay at this 
moment lashing the vices of the Great. What more 
can a bookseller do ? There is also a sermon every 
Sunday at St. James’s. The Church is with me in 
denouncing vice. Well, ladies, this is a very serious 
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affair. You will have to place it in my hands. Believe 
me, I shall do justice to the occasion.^ 

‘ It seems to me,’ I said, ‘ that these are two well-bred 
gentlemen who desire to pay their respects to ladies who 
are indebted to them. I cannot understand, Mr. 
Storey, either your heat or your charges of deceit and 
wickedness. . Is it not better to believe that a man is 
honourable until he shows that he is not ?’ 

‘ My dear young lady, you know nothing, believe 
me. And my cousin here knows little more. How 
can you know the kind of company into which you may 
be led.?’ 

‘ We have at least read “ Clarissa,” ’ said Isabel. 

^ Well, Mr. Richardson knows how to teach and warn 
the female heart. Without raising a blush to your 
cheek, Miss Nancy, I cannot describe the company into 
which you may fall. Know, however, that these young 
Sprigs of Quality (if such indeed is their station) live in 
a world which is different indeed from our own. So 
much so that we cannot get into it if we would. I 
thank t^e Lord, however, that I desire not to exchange 
my station for theirs. We are honest workers, they are 
unprofitable drones : we make wealth, they consume it : 
we live with measure and decorum, they without rule or 
order : we save, they spend ; we take thought for the 
morrow, their morrow is assured : we live for the world 
to come, they for the world that is : we fear God and 
keep His commandments, they continue as if there were 
no commandments at all : we are constant in our affec- 
tions, they continually mislead and deceive trusting 
women. Miss Nancy, seek not further acquaintance 
with these young men. They are so far above you, 
indeed, that they are infinitely below you.’ 

The last sentence so pleased him, inasmuch as it 
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sounded like a paradox from one of his essayists, that 
he repeated it. The words impressed me at the moment 
as anything said sonorously which one does not under- 
stand sometimes does impress a hearer — ^you may hear 
such things in church. If you think of it, however, it 
is a foolish thing to say, for it means that the higher 
is a man's rank the more con'upt does he become : in 
which case his Most Sacred Majesty himself — ^but I 
hesitate to write the words. 

^ Ladies,' he went on, ‘ it is your singular privilege, 
also, to belong to this same class, which is as much 
above the common herd as it is below the nobility. 
What, to you, are the attractions of fashion and of 
rank ? These two gentlemen hope to get a footing in 
this house by an open and palpable trick, which they 
have learned from a novel of intrigue (unhappily there 
are such novels, but not published by me). What sort 
of reception should they meet.?^ From me, if I were 
here, they would hear the truth.' He rose and stood in 
an attitude of one who rebukes. ‘ “ Retire," I should 
say — “ retire in confusion " ’ — ^he stood up and pointed 
to the door — ‘ “ from this house of Virtue and Religion. 
Leave unmolested the Daughters of Innocence who 
adorn this house. Retire! Repent of designs con- 
ceived in wickedness, or carry those designs to places 
which are more fit for their attempt. Respect the 
virtuous indignation of a Bookseller, though you boast 
the rank of Baron." These are the words, ladies — or 
words to this effect — which I should feel it absolutely 
necessary to use, on your behalf, were these gentlemen 
in my presence to attempt an entrance.' 

More he would have added, in the same elevated 
strain, for as a moralizer Robert Storey had no equal. 
But at that moment Molly came running upstairs and 
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threw open the door, crying, without any ceremony, 
‘ Madam ! Miss Nancy ! The two young gentlemen are 
here !’ 

And so, her honest face grinning from ear to ear, she 
withdrew, and our two gallant rescuei-s appeared. 

We all rose. 

* Madam,’ tfie elder spoke, bowing first to my cousin 
and then to me, ‘ we have ventured to call, in order to 
ask if Miss Nancy hath recovered from the shock and 
affright of yesterday.’ 

‘Nay, Sir,’ I said. ‘If you call that a fright 
which was but an affair of a moment, thanks to your 
courage ’ 

‘ Nancy,’ my cousin interposed, ‘ was naturally indis- 
posed at first, but with the aid of a little cheiTy brandy 
she speedily recovered,’ 

I hastened to present her by name. ‘Gentlemen, 
this is my cousin, Mrs. Storey, widow of the late 
Reuben Storey, American merchant, of Great Tower 
Street.’ 

They bowed low again. ‘And this is Mr. Robert 
Storey.’ They inclined their heads slightly with a look 
of condescension — as if I had introduced Molly my 
maid. They were dressed as the day before, but Iheir 
swords they had left outside on the landing. 

We then sat down, and I waited with some trepida- 
tion for Robeii;’s promised harangue. Alas ! there 
would be no harangue. The poor man stood confused 
and terrified. His face expressed this confusion : his 
hands hung stupidly: his stiffness and resolution had 
gone out of him. Where was the proper pride of the 
Bookseller, which should have sustained him even in the 
presence of a Baron ? Gone : it had left him. When 
the rest of us sat down he remained standing : he 
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appeared unable to decide what to do : he opened his 
mouth and gasped : as for the words of fire, where were 
they? Then he stammered a confused good-night to 
his cousin, bowed low to the gentlemen, and retired, 
falling ignominiously over the mat as he went out. So 
there was an end to his grand appeal in the name of 
virtue. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

‘my brother, sir GEORGE.’ 

When Mr. Robert Storey left us, in this sudden and 
sur[)rising manner, before we resumed our chairs, the 
younger of the two visitors introduced his brother and 
himself. 

‘ Madam,’ addressing my cousin, ‘ our anxiety for the 
safety of Miss Nancy may, we hope, excuse our pre- 
sumption in calling. I^et me present to you my brother. 
Sir George Le Breton : I am myself — ^Mr. Edward Le 
Breton, of His Majesty’s Navy. And, believe me, we 
are both very much at your service.’ 

Sir George bowed low and looked about the room 
curiously, as if he were in some strange place, 

‘Gentlemen,’ my cousin replied, smiling sweetly — 
most gi'ateful in her mind that she was aiTaycd be- 
comingly — ‘ I am indeed gratified by this honour, the 
more so as it enables me to express my sense of your 
gallantry last night.’ 

They both disclaimed any cause for gratitude, and, 
compliments finished, we sat down and began to talk. 

‘ My brother,’ said the sailor, ‘ is a country gentle- 
man, so that he can stay at home while I go ploughing 
the salt wave.’ 

While he spoke, his brother was looking about the 
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room with curiosity. He appeared not to hear this 
remark. 

‘ To be a country gentleman,' said my cousin, ‘ is a 
great thing. May I ask. Sir ’ — she addressed Sir George 
— ‘ in what county lies your estate F 

Sir George started, and changed colour. 

‘ I have property,' he replied in some .confusion — I 
know not why — * chiefly in Berks and Wilts : but also 
elsewhere 

The elder brother was at that time in the first flush 
of early manhood : he was tall and strongly made : he 
was much stronger, one would judge from his breadth 
and height, than the ordinary run of young men : his 
lips and mouth spoke of firmness: his features were 
regular and large: he moved and spoke with an un- 
mistakable air of authority, yet his eyes, swift to change, 
betrayed the gentleness and softness of his heart: 
although at a time of life when youth is at its best 
and the spirits are at their highest, he wore an habitual 
expi'ession of seriousness, as of one who contemplates 
grave responsibilities. His cheek betrayed by its rosy 
hue his splendid health. 

It must not be supposed that this summary of his 
apj)earance could have been written after the first day 
of conversation. Not at all. I write down the descrip- 
tion of the man as I learned to know him in three 
months of his society and conversation. 

I must call the second, as he presently begged me 
to do, being always of a frank and even fraternal kindli- 
ness, by his Christian name. Not, therefore, Mr. Edward 
Le Breton, but Edward. As for him, vivacity was 
stamped upon his face; he was animated in speech, 
in look, in movement ; he was always happy ; he seemed 
to laugh whenever he spoke ; not so much at the wit 
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or humour of what was said, as that, being perfectly 
happy, he must needs laugh. Yet he could at any 
moment assume an air of authority almost as profound 
as that of his brother. In appearance he was smaller 
and slighter ; his dress, which was that of a naval officer, 
of blue cloth with white facings, gold buttons, and a 
scarlet sash, w*as much less splendid than the silk coat 
worn by his brother- Yet it seemed to befit his 
character, wliich was entirely simple and trustful. And 
as his own soul was incapable of aught that was mean, 
disloyal, or treacherous, so he believed that most of 
the world was created after the same mould. I think, 
for my own part, that he who is thus constituted, and 
can so regard his fellows, is far more likely to obtain 
such happiness as the world affords than one who regards 
every other man as a rogue and a traitor : who finds 
mean motives in the noblest actions : and guards liim- 
self at every point against the possible treachery of a 
friend. 

The discourse on this, their first visit, was much more 
formal than it afterwards became. Our friends mani- 
fested some curiosity as to the Society of Friends (Isabel 
made haste to explain our connection with that body), 
of which they had never before seen any members. 

‘ I thought,’ said Sir George, ‘ that there had been 
some distinction in dress. I heard something of a 
leather doublet which was never changed.’ 

‘There were formerly extravagances,’ my cousin 
replied. ‘These have now settled down into a dress 
of drab for the men and of drab or gray for the women. 
They wear no ornaments, as they practise no arts.’ 

‘ Miss Nancy is, therefore, not a Quakeress.’ 

‘ She lias not yet left the Society. While she stays 
with me she dresses as fashion orders. When my 

7 
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husband died I went back to the Church of England, 
in which I was bom.’ 

‘Madam,’ said Sir George very earnestly, ‘permit 
me to say that you are quite right. There can be no 
form of faith in which we can find so much happiness 
or such solid assurance for the future. And there is 
no other form of faith in which there have been and 
are still so many scholars, divines, and philosophers.’ 

‘ Add to which,’ his brother said, ‘ that we must not 
let Miss Nancy resume the gray and drab, or she will 
make that fashion immortal. As it is, I look to see 
no change in the present fashion while Miss Nancy 
adorns it.’ 

I take pleasure in remembering the little extrava- 
gances which please at the time, because they are 
extravagant, yet mean nothing. 

‘ Perhaps,’ said my cousin, ‘ Nancy may be persuaded 
not to return to the garb of the Quakeress.’ 

‘ Gray and drab — ’tis the habit of a nun. Miss 
Nancy, we cannot believe that you were intended for a 
nunnery,’ 

So we talked on all kinds of things. Sir George 
admired my cousin’s pictures, and examined them more 
closely, my cousin exjilaining them. Mr. Edward and 
I talked meanwhile. He asked me what people I knew 
or visited about St. James’s ; he expressed his surprise 
that he had never met or seen us anywhere. 

‘ Sir,’ I said, ‘ I am not only a Quakeress, but also 
the daughter of a manufacturer. On either ground I 
can have no place in the fashionable world. We live 
here, in the midst of noble people, but have no friends 
among them.’ 

‘Yet I swear,’ he replied, laughing, ‘there is not 
anywhere one better fitt^ to grace a Court’ 
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Sir George had finished his round of the walls, and 
now stood beside me and heard these words. 

‘Why,’ said Sir George, ‘you miss all the scandal. 
The Court kind of life is full of scandals. You arc 
happy not to know how much Lady Betty lost hist 
night at ombre, and how I^ady Charlotte has run away 
with her groom. Pray, madam, do not change in this 
particular. Do not let Miss Nancy join the goodly 
company of Scandal.’ 

Presently, turning over a portfolio of engi’avings, we 
came upon one of a sea-fight. ‘ Why,’ cried Edward^ 
‘ I myself am a mere tarpaulin. I ought to have come 
in my petticoats.’ So he took up the picture and began 
to talk about sea-fights, of which he had seen more than 
one ; of engagements on land, and of tempests and ship- 
wrecks. Alas ! what a gallant lad he was, and how the 
colour rose to his cheeks and the light of his eyes fired 
as he sprang to his feet and cheered the striking of the 
enemy’s flag ! His brother listened, as much moved as 
ourselves. ‘ Happy the land,’ be said, ‘happy the King 
for whom these brave fellows fight !’ 

‘Yet I was taught to believe that all fighting is 
unchristian,’ I said. ‘ Our people hold the doctrine of 
non-resistance. They obey the Gospel precept. They 
turn the other cheek.’ 

Sir George replied slowly : ‘ Why, then, if fighting is 
unchristian, where is patriotism or loyalty ? Where is 
the honour that despises death ? Where is the, sacrifice 
of personal advantage ? It may be that the time may 
come when the lion will lie down with the lamb : 
believe me, ladies, that time is not yet. For private 
slights and insults it may even be possible, with some, 
to turn the other cheek. As yet, however, the words 
are to be taken as a prophecy rather than a command.’ 

7—2 
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At nine o’clock Molly brought up supper. At the 
appearance of the tray, my cousin appeared anxious, 
but her countenance cleared when she saw what was on 
it. For our supper was commonly a slice or two of 
bread with a little soft cheese and a glass of wine. This 
incomparable Molly, finding that the gentlemen did not 
withdraw, stepped round to Rider Street, behind St. 
James’s Street, and returned with a cold roast chicken, 
some slices of ham, a greengage pie, and two or three 
tarts — it was not for nothing that the maid had lived 
with a wealthy Quaker, at whose house, though the 
outlook of the soul was doubtful, that of the body was 
always secured. Well might my cousin change coun- 
tenance at the sight of so dainty a supper, which, when 
laid out on the clean white cloth, with the blue china 
and glass, the silver spoons, and the ivory-handled steel 
forks of which my cousin was justly proud — and embel- 
lished with a bottle of Madeira, her late husband’s best 
— was a supper to tempt a nobleman. 

‘ Pray, gentlemen,’ she cried with smiling mock 
humility, ‘ do not leave us ’ — for they both rose at 
sight of the supper — ‘ to our simple meal. I have but 
what you see, but indeed you will make us happy if 
you partake of it with us.’ 

So they sat down, and my cousin carved, while 
Edward poured out the wine, not touching his glass 
until his brother had first tasted. ‘ This,’ he said, ‘ is 
a feast for the gods. Ah, ladies, could you but behold 
us a thousand miles at sea with our salt junk and our 
weevilly biscuit ! I thank you. Madam : the leg was 
ever my favourite part of the bird : let me give you a 
slice of ham. Brother, you let your glass stand too 
long — ^he is but a one-legged creature : he bears too 
heavy a load : lighten him a little. Miss Nancy — nay 
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— one more glass.' I think I see him now — making so 
much of this grand feast — laughing and talking. ‘ On 
Satui-day night,' he said, ‘we give ouraclves a little 
happiness in drinking to our mistresses : but it is a 
shadowy joy ; a winter's sunshine, which only pretends 
to warm. This ham, Madam, must have graced a 
porker of Westphalia. The Madeira has been more 
than once to India — that I dare affirm without taking 
an oath in the presence of Miss Nancy.' 

‘It has been three times to India,’ said my cousin 
proudly. ‘ My husband was choice in his wine.' 

Suj)pcr over, they invited us to play on the harpsi- 
chord. My cousin obeyed, and I saw that Sir George 
possessed a soul sensible to the power of music. My cousin 
played with great taste and skill : she played, first of all, 
some of the music of that famous composer, Handel; 
then she changed the theme, and played in a lighter 
strain. Both our visitors listened intently : but the elder 
was more moved. Then she struck into the air of a song. 

‘ Shall Nancy sing to you Y' she asked. ‘ I promise 
you she hath a charming voice, though as yet it is not 
completely trained.’ 

They begged and entreated, though I would willingly 
have been excused. So, while she played an accom- 
paniment, I sang a song which she had taught me. 
The words were her own, set to the air called ‘ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes.’ Isabel wrote the words 
herself one day after discoursing with me on the 
wickedness of forbidding music to the people called 
Quakers. She called the song ‘ Life and Song’ — 

‘ The thrashes sing from yonder wood, 

The lark from yonder sky ; 

And all day long the sweet wind*s song 
Among the leaves doth lie. 
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Oh ! gently touch the magic string, 

Let soft strains rise and fall : 

Bo that our thoughts in concert sing 
With birds and leaves and all. 

* The birds love sun and light and air : 

The glories of the day : 

All living things, both foul and fair, 

Rejoice to live alway. 

Ob ! gently touch the magic string, 

Let soft strains rise and fall : 

Bo that our songs of praise we sing 
In concert with them all. 

‘ The birds they sing : the birds they love ; 

List I mate his mate invites. 

All living things around, above, 

They know the same delights. 

Oh 1 gently touch the magic string, 

Let soft strains rise and fall : 

Bo that our hearts of love may sing 
In concert with them all.' 

‘ Let me thank you, Miss Nancy. Such a voice, with 
such a face, is rarely seen.’ It was Sir George who 
spoke. ‘ Perhaps we may have the happiness of hearing 
another song.’ 

‘No, gentlemen,’ Isabel said, shutting the harpsi- 
chord. ‘We would not tire your ears. If it pleases 
you to come again, Nancy shall sing again and I will 
play to you. And now let me offer you a simple glass 
of punch. It is a custom of the City, to which both 
my father and my husband belonged.’ 

‘ Willingly, Madam.’ Edward spoke in the name of 
his brother, for both, ‘Most willingly, especially if 
you will permit me to make it, as we make it at sea — 
I think you will own that even servants taught by you 
cannot make punch so well as a sailor. Afar from love 
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— tom from his sweetheart — ^what comfort for the sailor 
but his punch ?’ 

So Molly brought the hot water, the lemons, sugar, 
spice, and the rum in a decanter, with the punch-bowl 
— be sure that it was Isabel’s best punch-bowl — ^that 
formerly reserved by her husband for the refreshment 
of the pious company which frequented his house — and 
a most beautiful bowl it was, thin as an egg, painted 
with flowers, gilt-edged, and, if you struck it lightly, 
giving out a note as clear as a bell and almost as 
loud. 

You could imagine that the making of punch was a 
mighty mystery, so great was the attention bestowed 
upon it by the maker of it. He pushed back his ruffles ; 
he spread out his materials around him : then, with an 
air of boundless importance, he began. 

There is this difference between men and women, 
that whatever men like to do it is with a will : they 
put into it, for the time, all their heart ; women, on the 
other hand, save for what touches their aftections and 
their dress, do everything as if it mattered not whether 
it was ill done or well done. No woman could possibly 
think that in the brewing of punch so much care was 
; necessary. To be sure I have seen equal care bestowed 
(by a man) upon the boiling of an egg or the composi- 
tion of a sallet. 

First he cut his lemons; then he rubbed the bowl 
with the rind ; after this he opened the decanter and 
sniffed at the contents, ^HaP he said, ‘I have not 
been in the Navy for nothing. This is right Barbadoes ; 
your true West Indian spirit — twenty years old if it is 
a day. Your lamented husband, dear Madam, knew 
punch as well as Madeira P 

^ He also knew port and Rhenish and Canary — and 
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indeed every wine there is. He had no equal as a 
connoisseur.** 

‘ It is to be hoped ’ — Edward began to squeeze his 
lemons — ‘that where he now goes to Meeting these 
gifts will not be wasted.’ Then he put in the rum : 
added a glass or two of Madeira: measured out the 
sugar and the spice with anxious eyes : and, lastly, 
poured over all the hot water. Then he placed the 
spoon in my hand, and begged me to stir it. ‘ For,’ 
he said, ‘the one thing that is lacking at sea is the 
light toucli of a woman’s hand. Believe me. Miss 
Nancy, there is a persuasiveness in the stirring of the 
bowl by a lovely woman which induces the materials 
to combine and mix with a will and a completeness 
which not even the youngest volunteer at sea can 
induce.’ 

So I stirred, laughing, and presently Edward declared 
the punch ready, and, indeed, thanks to my stirring, 
perfection. 

He poured out five full glasses and bestowed one 
upon each, including Molly, who stood by wondering 
and pleased. Then he stood up and addressed his 
brother. ‘ George,’ he said, ‘ a toast.’ 

‘ I drink,’ said George, ‘ to the fair Quakeress, Miss 
Nancy.’ So, with a little maidenly blush which became 
him, he drank half a glass and set it down. But his 
brother drank two glasses one after the other, saying 
that the toast deserved nine times nine. 

Then, for it was now already ten o’clock, they de- 
partetl, promising that they would speedily call again. 

AVhen they were gone ray cousin sat down with a 
little laugh of satisfaction. 

‘Molly did well,’ she said. ‘My heart failed me 
when I saw the arrival of the tray. To-morrow I will 
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present Molly with something in acknowledgment. 
The supper, my dear, was genteel — and oh ! how thank- 
ful one ought to be for a husband whose taste in wine 
and rum was so exquisite. My dear, we might have 
set before these young noblemen a bottle from the 
tavern — such stuff* as mounts to the brain of Captain 
Sellinger.’ 

She supped a little punch, of which a good deal was 
left. ‘ ’Tis excellent,’ she said. ‘ In the Navy they under- 
stand punch. Sir George Le Breton and Mr. bklward 
Le Breton : I know not their names : but then, what 
names do we know of the Quality The elder is a 
Baronet — doubtless. He is rich, I am sure; partly 
from his dress, which is costly ; and his buckld^, which 
are set with brilliants: and his gold lace: and partly 
from his dignity and air of authority : and the defer- 
ence with which his brother treats him. Yes: he is 
doubtless rich. Nancy, dear, his eyes are eloquent.’ 

‘ He intensely admired your pictures, Isabel.’ 

‘ He admired something else more than the pictures, 
I observed, Nancy, that while the younger brother 
talked and laughed in his meiry way, the elder sat in 
silence, but gazing, with a kind of wonder. Yes — my 
dear, of wonder ’ 

‘ Why should he wonder ?’ 

‘ Nay, I know not — and of tenderness.’ She rose and 
kissed my forehead. 

‘ Isabel, your thoughts run away with you. Cannot 
two gentlemen pay us a visit without 

‘ Without — what, dear child ? Know, Nancy, that to 
the presence of beauty no man can ever be insensible.’ 

‘ Oh ! But when he knows nothing of the mind that 
is beneath. Why, it might be the mind of a Shrew or 
a Fury.’ 
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^ Men take the face first, and consider the mind after- 
wards. Some of them never do consider the mind at 
all. Nancy, ** she repeated seriously, ‘ it is not a woman's 
mind that man inquires after: her face, my dear' — she 
kissed me — ‘ her face proclaims her mind : her lovely 
face, my child : her bewitching form : proclaim aloud 
all the virtues that can endow a woman': all the wis- 
dom that can exist in a woman's mind : all of Heaven, 
my dear, that the angels themselves can enjoy.' 



CIIAl'TEll IX. 

WARNINGS. 

In the morning I went to Robert Storey'^s shop in Pall 
Mall early, before the scholars and poets met to talk : 
he was standing behind his counter in a brown coat, 
smug and self-satisded : his shojimen were dusting and 
arranging books: one of his hacks was standing in a 
humble attitude with a manuscript in his hands. I 
suppose lie was begging for a guinea. Robert changed 
colour when he saw me. 

‘I only wish to congratulate you, Mr, Robert, on 
your eloquent address of last night. Your remonstrance 
in the cause of virtue cannot fail to produce its eflect.** 

‘It is true,’ he acknowledged, ‘that I withdrew. 
Why ? Because,’ he stammered and hesitated, ‘ I per- 
ceived . . . Yes . . . yes . . . that the conversation 
would turn upon things frivolous and gallantries in 
which a plain man can have no part.’ — Yet the con- 
versation had not begun when he left us — ‘ As for the 
remonstrance, I understood that it would be wastetl 
where Virtue has no residence. Fashion, the Mode, 
Frivolity are stamped upon their faces. Stamped,’ he 
repeated, gaining fresh confidence, ‘ on their faces.’ 

‘ Oh ! Mr. Robert, surely this is uncharitable.’ 

‘ Besides — I may have to receive these gentlemen in 
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my shop ; and I would not embarrass them with the 
recollection of having met them before in a lady^’s 
parlour. It was for their own sakes that I left you : 
I would spare them possible embarrassment.’ 

^ This was truly thoughtful of you, Mr. Robert.’ 

‘ We must preserve the gradations of rank.** He had 
now recovered his composure. ‘ Go away, Sir ’ — ^he 
addressed the poor hack. ^ Leave me. ('ome at a 
more convenient time. Rank must be observed. Else 
what should we become ? A mere mob. In the same 
way, though in the qualities of virtue and of parts I 
may not be greatly superior to the gi’oundling authors, 
such as this gentleman here ’ — the poor man, who was 
tying up his papers, winced and coloured — ^ whom I 
employ, they would not certainly expect to sit at the 
same table with me.’ 

‘Surely not, Mr. Storey,’ murmui’cd the ragged 
genius. ‘ I should be more in my place, I own, at 
another table, with your guineas in my pocket.’ 

‘ I would not embarrass them by inviting them to 
ilo so ; as my author says, they would be more in their 
place at another table : so these young gentlemen, what- 
ever their rank may be — ^if, indeed, they have any 
rank — would not invite me to dine with them.’ 

I thought this a lame excuse to cover his ignominious 
flight. However, he went on to warn me earnestly 
once more against these new friends. ‘ If you knew ’ 
he went on, ‘ who the young men are — their intrusion 
into the private circle of a lady marks, to my mind, 
inferior breeding — their dress may be that of the stage : 
their manners are certainly supercilious. On the whole 
I incline (unwillingly) to the belief that they are pre- 
tenders. You will learn, presently, what a mass of 
dissimulation and falsehood exists in this place.’ 
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‘ So far, they have advanced no pretences.’ 

‘ That will follow. They are Irish adventurers, may- 
be, in search of an heiress.’ 

‘ They will, in that case, quickly learn the truth, and 
they will come no more.’ This I said in ignorance as 
to my own fortune. 

‘ Nay, Miss Nancy, when they learned the truth, they 
would stay all the longer. But perhaps they are not 
gentlemen at all, but the sons of City tratlesmen. It 
is well known that certain young men of the City 
delight in assuming the disguise of Hank, and frequent 
Vauxhall and Maryleboiie and other ])laces of resort 
with the manners which they ignorantly ascribe to the 
Great. The apron of the morning is exchanged in the 
evening for the silken coat, the embroidered waistcoat, 
gilt buckles, gilt buttons and a laced hat — all borrowed 
or hired for the evening in Monmouth Street. Some 
even assume the Star. Thus attired, the prentice passes 
himself off* at the play-hous^ the coffee-room, the 
tavern, the gaming-house, and the public garden, for 
a man of fashion. The elder of your visitors showed 
something of the City manner: I could not choose. but 
suspect (I hope without any foundation) that the apron 
had just been discarded.’ 

‘ Mr. Robert, I am not long in this part of town : 
but I am suYQ that you are wrong. Little as I know 
of the world, I am persuaded that this young man is 
no pretender.’ 

‘ Nay, I do not accuse — I only warn. We live in a 
wicked age and in a wicked city. Sometimes when a 
serious man reflects, he is fain to ask why the city is 
not consumed with fire.’ 

‘I have been told a good deal of wickedness since 
I came here. Yet 
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‘For instance, what should you say if these two 
persons turned out to be highwaymen in disguise 

‘ Why — what should highwaymen want in our simple 
house ?’ 

‘They are seen everywhere. In the younger man, 
dressed as an officer of the Royal Navy, there was a 
reckless audacity which made me think of the high- 
wayman.’ 

‘ Irish adventurers, city apprentices, and highwaymen. 
Our new friends are truly interesting. How are we 
to prove them guilty 

‘ Of course I do not assert, or charge. I only say 
that the suspicion — I hope a baseless suspicion — crossed 
my mind.’ 

‘ But why highwaymen ? How can you be so familiar 
with that gentry as to recognise them 

‘I have seen them, in the cart, on their way to 
Tyburn — reckless to the last, even the moment before 
meeting their offended Creator,’ 

‘ Oh ! To compare a vivacious young gentleman with 
those abandoned wretches ! This is not just, Mr. 
Storey.’ 

He shook his head sadly. ‘ A wicked world. Miss 
Nancy.’ 

‘ Yet you ran away and left us exposed to their 
wiles and arts and perhaps their violence. Was that 
well done 

To this he made no reply, and I went away. 

Would you believe, after reading all these warnings, 
that Robert actually knew our visitors, their names, 
and their position in the world, the moment he saw 
them ? And to this day I cannot understand what 
he meant by all these warnings and suspicions. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE OPINIONS OF A GENTLEMAN. 

Every woman is at heart a match -maker. This 
proposition is generally advanced as an accusation or 
charge against the sex. On the contrary, it should be 
considered as a part of the eulogy which must be pro- 
nounced on women by every candid man. Fur, that 
every woman should be a match -maker proves the 
natural kindness of her heart, and that in spite of the 
(so-called) feminine jealousies commonly attributed to 
her. Nothing is more desired, or more desirable, by a 
woman than love : all her instincts lead her to desii*e 
love : it is love that raises weak woman to be mistress 
instead of servant : nay, it is love that makes her a 
willing and happy servant, though the mistress : it is 
love that distinguishes and glorifies her : it is love that 
makes her live by the work of other hands not her own : 
it is love that gives her more than the full share of her 
lover's good fortune, and enables her to mitigate and 
console him in adversity : it is love that removes from 
her the loneliness of the soul apart : finally, it is love, 
and love alone — even past love — which lifts her out of 
the apparent insignificance of her lot. 

Every woman knows this : if every woman^ knowing 
this, desires that another woman should be loved as well 
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as herself, then must every woman’s heart be truly soft 
and kind, and anxious for the general happiness. 

My cousin was no exception to the rule. She 
assumed from the outset that love brought these two 
gentlemen to visit us. Wliy else should they come.? 
‘ My dear,’ said Isabel ; ^ one of them is in love with a 
certain person. Of that we may be ’assured. The 
other comes, I suppose — ^unless he, too, is in love — ^to 
lend support and countenance.’ 

‘I do not know,’ I replied, being as yet unmoved. 
‘ They make no signs of love. What is a woman to do 
whose lover, if there is one, makes no sign ?’ 

‘ I cannot tell which it is’ — we were still at the outset. 
‘ Nothing astonishes me more than this difficulty. Some- 
times I think it is one : sometimes I think it is the 
other. I have seen the elder brother gazing upon you 
the whole evening through : the next day, perhaps, it is 
the younger. However, let us have j)atience. The 
flame wilt break out before long. Meantime let us 
attend, my dear, with even greater solicitude, to our 
ribbons and^ our rags.’ 

It is not difficult to study the mode when one lives in 
St. James’s : one has but to walk down the street, which 
is filled all day with fine pcoj>le : or in St. James’s Park : 
or in the Green Park ; to see how the ladies of fashion 
dress and rouge and patch. 

‘We are by right but City Madams,’ said Isabel. 
‘ We ought to be living within the sound of Bow Bells : 
yet we can show as well as any how a fine woman may 
set off her charms. And as for charms, my Nancy, 
what can they display at Court — in face or figure — 
finer than a certain person, who shall be nameless .?’ 

At first this kind of talk shamed me. Was, I asked, 
a woman to be praised according to her points, like a 
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horse or a dog? Did love mean nothing more than 
admiration of these points ? 

‘ Nay,’ said my wise cousin. ‘ We have Nature behind 
us, and before us, and within us always. We build 
upon Nature. Dress, for instance, keeps us warm, but 
we do not wrap ourselves in a blanket ; we build the 
structure called Fashion upon that blanket. Love 
begins with the attraction of beauty, but with civilised 
beings it doth not end there. My husband once owned 
that first he loved me for my face, which he was pleased 
to admire ; but afterwards he found other things — 
those which belong to the understanding — which he 
also admired. Yet a lovely face must ever give a 
woman the highest advantage. Do not despise Nature, 
iny dear.’ 

I understand, now, that she was right. After all, it 
is easy for a girl to be reconciled to the rulings of 
nature when she has been endowed with what men call 
charms. 

‘ A man, in a word,’ Isabel continued, ‘ ia first caught 
by a face and afterwards fixed — if ever he can be fixed 
— by the heart, or the mind, or the capability, or some 
other charm, real or imaginary, of which the world 
knows nothing. Thus fixed, it is for life. My dear, 
the only man a woman of sensibility as well as beauty 
has to fear is the dull man — the stupid man — who 
cannot understand more than what he sees, and, when 
he tires of one face, flies oflF to another. Now, let us go 
back to where we began, that is, our ribbons and our rags.** 

Everyone will believe me, I am sure, when I confess 
that, although a Quakeress by breeding, I quickly dis- 
covered how great a pleasure may be found in consider- 
ing dress and fashion : stuffs and shape : trimmings and 
ribbons : to sit in a shop and have spread out before you 

8 
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dazzling things in flowered silks, satin, brocade, or 
velvet : to imagine a frock glorified with ribbons, lace, 
and trimmings : to choose : to order : to try on before 
a long glass : I confess that to my newly-awakened 
sense it was enchanting. Every woman will understand 
me. But let no man, except those of the Society, 
blame me : let him try to understand that a woman’s 
dress is far more to her than his own can be to him : to 
the latter it is always, more or less, his working dress, 
like the leathern apron of the blacksmith : the sign of 
his occupation, like the red cap of the brewer, or the 
l)rown-j)aper cap of the carpenter : or his fighting dress, 
like the cuirass and the helmet. In a woman dress 
is never intended for work, but for adornment : in youth 
it proclaims, and enshrines, and sets oft‘ the newly 
blossomed flower of her beauty : and in age it conceals, 
as well as it can, the decay and final disappearance of 
beauty. It also proclaims her wealth and her rank. 
To be sure I had no rank, yet my cousin dressed me as 
fine as any countess, and when we walked in the Park 
the other women stared at us with the rudeness of envy, 
or the equal rudeness of curiosity. Even the highest 
rank, I have learned by this experience, does not always 
confer good-breeding. It is not well-bred, even for 
a duchess, to stare after a new-comer with the air of 
asking what right she has to appear among a well- 
dressed comj)any, hereelf well dressed. I am not there- 
fore ashamed to confess that during this period I spent 
much time standing before the mirror, or sitting at the 
counter of the mercer s shop. 

‘ Cousin,’ I said, ‘ what if my brother should see me 
now ?’ ’Twas when my first really fine frock came 
home, and I stood in grandeur, hoop and all, ready to 
sally forth into the Park. 
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‘ Quakeress !’ she laughed, speaking in the old style. 
* Will thee still be thinking about thy brother ? Thee 
art but a goose. I do not think that someone will ever 
suffer thee to go back to him.’ 

Did I, then, lay myself out, consciously, to attract 
and captivate a man, like the woman in the Book 
of Proverbs.?’ Nay: that can I never confess. Sure I 
am that if any woman should read this page, she will 
forgive me for wishing to appear becomingly dressed. 

These friends of ours called upon us a second time, 
and a third time, and again and again : they made 
excuses for calling : they brought jiresents — an engrav- 
ing for my cousin : some fine silver-work from India for 
me : a book, because we loved book.s — always something 
new. Of course, when they had offered their gifts, they 
sat down and talked. After a week or two, they came 
every day, either in the morning or in the evening. 

Ill August the fashionable part of town is empty. 
The great people come up from the country in 
January and leave in June. The park is therefore 
nearly empty during that month. Sometimes we 
walked with our friends in the deserted paths of St. 
James’s Park : sometimes we saw the soldiers exercising 
in the Green Park : sometimes we watched the Trooping 
of the Colour at St. James’s Palace. Many times as we 
walked with them. Sir George beside me, and Edward 
with Isabel, hats were taken off and peoj)lc gazed upon 
us curiously, especially upon me. ‘ They are, I suppose,’ 
he would say carelessly, ‘ ac(|uaintances of mine. A 
great many people know me. Not everybody. Yet 
they gaze upon you, Miss Nancy, for very good reasons 
which I need not explain.’ 

Meantime, I could no longer disguise from myself the 
knowledge that Sir George came to see me, and that 

8—2 
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the brother came simply to accompany him. And it 
was manifest that the younger brother’s defei-ence to 
the elder was always most marked and unusual. On 
the other hand, Sir George accepted this deference as if 
it were his due — ^yet not arrogantly. 

I have told you that Sir George was a young man of 
singularly line appearance. Let me talk about him 
again. His large and open face showed the nobility of 
his soul : honour, truth, loyalty, bravery, were stamped 
upon it ; his eyes were always full of light, and — oh ! to 
think of it ! — I have seen them full of love and tender- 
ness. He wore his hair powdered and tied behind in a 
bow of black ribbon ; his gold lace, his gold buckles, 
were of the finest ; his dress was that of a rich young 
man. In his sjjccch he was rapid but authoritative ; 
his voice was musical and sweet. 

In his manner he was extremely affable: he wore 
habitually the gracious smile that belongs to a good 
heart. I have since learned that he could be peremptory, 
and even harsh on occasions : as when his orders were 
not obeyed. For myself, I cannot understand how he 
could ever be harsh. The mere look of reproach in 
those eyes, always so kindly, would have made me sink 
into the earth. 

It is a pleasure for me to recall some of the opinions 
and judgments which he delivered in my presence ; and, 
indeed, addressed chiefly to myself. And since it is 
interesting to the world to know what were the private 
sentiments and the opinions of a great man in his 
younger days, while still a (comparatively) private 
person, I propose to pause in my story in order to set 
down some of those which I remember. There are 
times when I seem to remember every word that he ever 
said : there are other times (those of depression) when 
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many of his words seem to escape me. His opinions 
may have been founded on imperfect knowledge : but 
they were always such as a noble mind would form and 
hold. 

Sometimes we read poetry, but neither of the brothers 
cared greatly for verse : they were not open to the 
influence of the Muse : they were not moved by poetry, 
though my cousin read, or declaimed, as well as any 
actress. When I ventured to remonstrate with Sir 
George on this apparent insensibility, ‘If I were a 
woman,’ he said, ‘I should read poetry. Men act, 
women look on : they like to hear, if they cannot see, 
how a thing is done. The poet fights the battle over 
again for their instruction.’ 

‘ But, Sir,’ I ventured to say, ‘ the actors are few, the 
spectators are many, and they are not all women.’ 

‘Let us say, then, that poets write not for men 
of action. That is to say, not for kings and princes : 
generals and admirals, statesmen, lawmakers, judges, 
bishops, divines. See how large a number are excluded, 
for these are the men of action, who care little how 
a thing is described so that it is done well. For myself, 
it is possible that I, too, shall be numbered hereafter 
among those who act. Do you think that I shall 
concern myself about the gentry who are trying to 
make crown rhyme to frown f It is a necessary con- 
dition imposed upon the man who acts that he should 
be the prey of the man who writes. Poets eulogize the 
men who are successful. They are the slanderers of the 
men who are defeated. Miss Nancy, the poets do not 
write for the leaders, but for those who are led : they 
write, I say, for the spectators ; for the herd : for the 
people who obey, and for the women who look on. For 
my part, I cannot for the life of me understand the 
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admiration with which the world regards the poets, or 
the vanity with which they regard themselves.’ 

‘Does not their vanity spring from the world’s 
admiration ?’ I ventured to ask. ‘ If we did not 
admire and love their works they would not be vain.’ 

‘Yet — what is it we admire.? A feat of arms finely 
described : yet, INliss Nancy, the feat of arms is neither 
better nor worse for the description. The poet does not 
make it. lie only talks about it.’ 

‘ He makes kings immortal, Sir. Who would know, 
after all these years, anything of the Siege of Troy but 
for Homer s Epic and Pope’s Translation ?’ 

‘ A general or a prince should so live that he should 
carve his name himself in immortal granite never to 
be forgotten. I hear that they accuse the King of 
neglecting poets. What should he do for them ? If 
they are good poets they become so without the King’s 
help. Why should the King encourage them ? Elizabeth 
did not encourage Shakspere, who got on very well, I 
believe, without her support. Kings must encourage 
the soldiers who defend the nation and extend her 
glory : and statesmen who cidministrate the country : 
and merchants who increase her wealth: and scholars 
who preserve her religion : but poets ! Let those for 
whom the poets write maintain the poets. Therefore, 
Miss Nancy, I prefer those who make the history of the 
world : that is, the Kings \vho rule : to the men who 
write verses upon them.’ 

‘ But, Sir,’ I said, ‘ there are other poets besides those 
who write epics. There are pastoral poets, religious 
poets : those who write love poems : those who write 
drinking songs : satirists 

‘There, indeed,’ he said, ‘I congratulate you. Miss 
Nancy. The pastoral poets talk about the warblers in 
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the bosky grove and the enamelled lawns. When I 
walk in my gardens at Kew I see the flowers and I hear 
the birds. It would make me no happier if I could 
repeat dozens of rhymes upon them. As for drinking 
songs, you would not like my brother to troll out in 
this room some low sai]or‘‘s drinking song : and as for 
satire, it is, truly, a fine thing to invent lies and to take 
away another man’s character. Of love songs, however, 
I must speak with respect, because my father, who loved 
the arts of every kind, wrote at least two. One, which 
I remember, was addressed to his mistress — that is, his 
wife.’ 

We begged him to recite it. 

‘ I would rather sing it for you,’ he replied. 

This was a new discovery. He could touch the 
harpsichord and sing. His voice, I have already said, 
was musical : it was also true to time and tune. The 
words, which I took down, were as follows. I give the 
best — which were the first two verses and the last — 

* ’Tis not the liquid brightness of thine eyes, 

That swim with pleasure and delight, 

Nor those two heavenly arches which arise 
O’er each of them to shade their light. 

* ’Tis not that hair which plays with every wind, 

And loves to wanton round thy face : 

Now straying round the forehead, now behind 
Retiring with insidious grace. 

*No : 'tis that gentleness of mind, that love 
So kindly answering my desire : 

That grace with which you look and speak and move 
That thus has set my soul on fire.* 

After this he often sang to us. ‘ At home,’ he said, 
^ when I sing, they all fall into ecstasies. Sure never 
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was heard so fine a singer ! Never was heard so fine a 
voice ! From your lips, dear ladies, alone can I learn 
the truth and have my faults corrected, and so improve. 
If singing is a trifle worth doing, it is worth taking 
trouble about.'' My cousin had told him that he hissed 
his consonants too much, and ran words together which 
should be separate. ‘Nay — but, indeed,* I thank you 
for your criticisms. Perhaps another evening I may 
prove that I have laid your instructions to heart.’ 

Of books and authoi’s he entertained as poor an 
opinion as of poets. ‘ If a gentleman chooses,’ he said, 
‘ to entertain the world with his thoughts, I suppose he 
may do so, though it would be more dignified to com- 
municate them to his private friends only, as many 
learned scholars and wits prefer to do. But as for 
these ragged fellows who hang about booksellers’ shops ; 
write vile pamphlets on either side for money ; sell their 
pens to all cornel's ; praise or slander according to pay, 
and supply whatever is wanted at a guinea a sheet — 
this, I hear, is the rule — why, I think such a trade most 
contemptible and most hateful.’ 

‘But,’ I said, ‘authors move the world through the 
imagination, either by a play, or a poem, or a romance.’ 

‘Why, if so, how is your author better than a 
buffoon who makes the people laugh ? He is but a 
Jack Pudding and a Merry Andrew at best. If we 
condescend to laugh at such a fellow we despise him 
still. Pitiful trade, to make idle people laugh or ciy ! 
But perhaps there are people who do not think so. 
Otherwise no one would be proud to take up the trade.' 

I submitted with humility that many of these authors 
wrote with a serious intention, for Uie promotion of 
Virtue. And I instanced that I'emarkable work) 
‘ Clarissa,’ by the ingenious Mr. Samuel Kichardson. 
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‘ I have heard of the book,’ he said : ‘ I doubt, how- 
ever, whether virtue can be advanced by the delineation 
of vice or the contemplation of virtue brought to ruin. 
Besides, this advocacy of virtue belongs to Divines and 
to religion. Tell me, Miss Nancy, if the Gospel, which 
contains the Word of God, fails to inculcate virtue, 
can we expect* success from a printer of Fleet Street.?’ 

He would, in fact, admit only as worthy of encourage- 
ment, books of instruction, such as works on agriculture, 
inventions, medicine, surgery, arts and crafts, and the 
like. Much reading, he thought, made a man rely on 
books more than ujwii himself. ^ Consider a gardener,’ 
he said. ‘ I dare swear that none of my gardeners know 
how to read. Yet, what a vast field of knowledge 
belongs to them : they know the trees and the flowers 
and the roots and the vegetables, with everything 
belonging to them : each kind of tree^ and how it 
lives and flourishes : its soil : its heafth and diseases. 
They know all the birds and their customs ; there is 
no end to the knowledge of a gardener. What book 
can teach this knowledge .?’ 

One must confess that this kind of knowledge cannot 
be imparted by books. 

‘ As for me,’ he went on, ‘ I find that I learn best 
if I learn by the word of mouth. Whether it is in the 
art of war or the art of government, I do not care to 
read so much as to listen : then I turn over in my mind 
what I have heard, and there it sticks. How much 
better is this than the printed book, where one always 
sees the peacock author strutting about and crying, 

Hear me ! Behold me ! See these fine feathei's ! 
How clever I am !”’ 

Such were his opinions on poets and authors. He 
did not advance them with the diflidence that one finds 
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in most young men : such diffidence, for instance, as 
is due to the presence of older or more experienced 
persons : such diffidence as one accjuires by frequenting 
places where men congregate : as the halls and common 
rooms of colleges ; coffee houses and taverns. This 
young man spoke as if he had been encouraged to think 
his own opinions of the greatest importance: this, 
indeed, as you will presently understand, was the case. 

Ilis opinions, again, were such as one would expect 
of a young man living out of the world : that is to 
say, apart from the folk who do the work and are 
anxious about their daily bread. His views of human 
nature were not based on a sufficiently wide observa- 
tion. Yet they were remarkable, you will own, for 
their sound justice. 

We spoke of plays. I mentioned that I knew them 
only by reading, for I had never been to the theatre. 

‘A play,’ he said, Ms the representation of history 
or fable by action accompanied by dialogue proper to 
the situation. If you only read a play you have to 
imagine a succession of situations, which continually 
change as they follow the course of the story. I 
confess that my own imagination is too dull and the 
effort is too great for this. If you will permit me to 
accompany you to the play you will see a thousand 
beauties in the story which you never guessed by 
reading.’ 

I said that in my youth I was taught that the theatre 
is the house of the devil. 

‘ Why,’ he replied, ‘ so is this house — ^if the Devil is 
terrified by the sight of goodness — and every house, 
unless we keep him out. Miss Nancy's face would 
frighten him even out of the playhouse.’ 

‘But,’ said my cousin, ‘I have always undei*stood 
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that vice is open and unrestrained at the playhouse. 
How can a gentlewoman venture into such a place ?’ 

‘ At first,’ he replied, ‘ you will, it is true, wonder 
what a gentlewoman has to do in such a place; you 
will see. the people fighting in the gallery, brawling in 
the pit, the fellows staring at the pretty women in the 
boxes, the painted Jezebels laughing loud and staring 
at the men, the footmen in their gallery whistling and 
calling and bawling, the music making noise enough 
to crack your ears, and the orange-girls shrieking above 
all. But as soon as the piece begins you forget all 
that offended you before : your eyes will be fixed upon 
the stage: you will be carried quite out of yourself: 
you will think of nothing but the story which they act. 
They are not afraid — these actors — to place even Kings 
and Queens upon the stage: the Majesty of Kings, 
which is conveyed to them by the holy Chrism, they 
cannot, of course, imitate : but the dignity of a Queen 
have I seen represented with wonderful power. That, 
Miss Nancy, is, I suppose, because all women are bom 
to command.’ 

‘ Well, but,’ I said, still thinking of the authors and 
the poets, ‘ every play must be written by someone, who 
invents also the fable or plot.’ 

‘Nobody asks who wrote it. The playwright finds 
his plot somewhere ; he does not invent it. He arranges 
it first, and then writes the words afterwards. But the 
words are nothing: it is the scene and the situation 
that carry us out of ourselves. The play is not made 
by the author, but by the actor, to whom alone should 
be given the credit.’ 

Now to this opinion, that the words are nothing, and 
that the play is made by the actor, not the author, my 
cousin, who loved the reading of plays, demurred, and 
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a long argument followed, which I omit because nothing 
was settled, and to this day I know not whether a play 
owes more to the poet or to the actor. 

In a word, he loved the play, which moved him 
deeply, but he cared nothing for the fine poetry or the 
noble sentiments: what moved him were the situations, 
the things that haj)})ened : Richard the Second in prison 
filled him with pity : the fine verses put into the King's 
mouth by the poet moved him not at all. 

‘ If I were a schoolmaster,’ he said, ‘ I would teach 
history by means of plays, to be acted by the boys. 
The schoolmaster would arrange the play and the boys 
would make their own words.’ 

Sometimes we sat down to play cards. His favourite 
game was that called Comet. I believe that the 
Founder of our Society called them the Devil’s pictures, 
or something equally severe. Surely, had he seen our 
innocent games, at which no one wept at losing or 
rejoiced at winning, he would have changed his opinion. 
Cards, I apprehend, like wine, dress, and many other 
things, are what we make of them. On this subject he 
was quite clear and decided. He played with interest, 
but it was the interest of watching the chances and 
varying fortunes of the cards, which sometimes wantonly 
strip a player of all he has, and at other times, with no 
more reason, load him with wealth. 

‘ A gentleman,’ he said, ^ must not play above his 
means : let him lose no more than he will never miss, 
and win no more than will not make him rich. Let us 
not see your lovely face. Miss Nancy, distorted by the 
anxieties of the gamester. Sometimes, at my mother’s 
card parties, I watch the ladies over their play. 
Heavens ! if they only mark the havoc which play can 
make upon a woman’s face ! What lover would not fly 
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in horror from his mistress when he saw her snatch up 
her cards ; bite her lips ; turn white and red through 
her rouge : when her eyes are filled with tears : when 
her voice chokes : and her brow wrinkles with rage and 
despair ? Yet the next night they are ready to begin 
again ! Miss Nancy, you have again all the luck of the 
cards.’ 

He spoke often and willingly on religion, in which he 
was firmly attached to the Established Church : holding 
in pity all those persons who dissent from the Thirty- 
Nine Articles ; not, as some clergymen of the Establish- 
ment do, treating them with hatred as if they were 
criminals : or derision, as if their judgment were con- 
temptible : but with a sincere and deep-rooted pity 
that, owing to some early prejudice or confusion of 
brain, they should not be able to discern the truth. 
He knew all the arguments against the Catholics, and 
wondered openly why the Pope of Home did not acknow- 
ledge the English Church as the only true form : the 
Jesuits, and the Pretender’s brother, he supposed, kept 
him from reading the simple arguments against Popery. 
As for the Protestant sects, he knew some of them — 
their name is legion — and what was to be said against 
them. As for the Society of Friends, he had been, till 
he knew us, in complete ignorance. How could a young 
gentleman grow up in ignorance of the Society.'* In 
every town the Friends are to be found : always in 
trade ; always wealthy ; spoken of continually on 
account of their refusal to pay tithes ; having colonies 
in America ; belonging more largely than most sects to 
the history of their country: and here was a young 
man of two-and-twenty who knew nothing of them. 
^ Who are they ?’ he asked. ^ Why were they called 
Friends? Why did they offer no resistance? Why 
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did they refuse to pay tithes and Easter dues? By 
what arguments did they defend their position ? If we 
were all equal it would be right for all to wear the 
same dress ; then we ought all to have the same fortune.'* 
He took the greatest pleasure in knocking down the 
doctrines of my people. This, I dare say, was not 
difficult with two women, only half-hearted, against him. 

‘ I take my doctrines,’ he said, ‘ from the Archbishops, 
the Bishops, and the Divines of my own Church. These 
doctrines, I understand, were originally laid down for us 
in Hebrew, Chaldean, and in Greek — perhaps in other 
languages, none of which do I understand, even if I had 
them laid before me. How, then, can I pretend to 
judge of these doctrines, what they were and what the 
translation should be? Do the Quakers understand 
these ancient languages? I think not. Yet they 
venture to construct their own interpretation. This is 
presumption ! Do they also profess to expound the law 
which has been made for them by successive Kings? 
Dear Miss Nancy, there is no safety among such people, 
believe me. In things religious, above all, the wise 
must lead the ignorant."* 

These words I have remembered ever since. Of their 
wisdom I have now no doubt. Scholarship and learn- 
ing are of small importance except for the acquisition 
of wisdom and the imparting of knowledge. It is to 
the Divines that the world at large must look for their 
opinions. 

Sometimes he asked questions about the people — how 
they live, how they work, what they think, of their 
loyalty, their religion, their manners ; betraying a 
strange ignorance of the lower classes whom we of the 
middle sort continually meet and know. 
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‘ I suppose,’ he said, ‘ that I ought to know some- 
thing of these people. My excuse is that while my 
brother Edward has been to sea, and so knows the world, 
I have had to live at home — ^for reasons which I will 
spare you. Few indeed are the houses into which I 
have gone : few are the people outside my own — 
relations — whom I know. Therefore, all that you tell 
me interests me.’ 

My cousin, for instance, told him how the City people 
of the better class live : she described her own life before 
she married a Quaker : the cheerful life of a London 
merchant’s daughter, with the assembly once a week in 
winter : the country drives in summer — ^to Hampstead 
and Highgate in the north, to Dulwich and the hanging 
woods of Penge in the south : the card-parties in the 
winter evenings : the river parties : the City feasts : 
the church and the sermons : the visits accompanied by 
a ’prentice with a club and a lantern : the sets and 
coteries and the different ranks and stations : all of 
which she depicted with much vividness, llie differ- 
ences in position he could not possibly understand. 
‘ Rank,’ he said, ‘ very rightfully belongs to the 
Sovereign. A peer would not condescend to know a 
craftsman : but why is a lawyer above a schoolmaster ? 
— a merchant above a shopkeeper.? They are all 
commoners.’ 

‘ The quarterdeck cannot associate with the fo’c’sle,’ 
said the sailor. 

‘ There, brother, we have the officer. That is rank ; 
that we understand.’ 

This strange ignorance of the lower walks of Society 
seemed connected with the fact that his mother, as he 
told us, was a foreigner. 
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‘ For myself,’ he said, ‘ it is my chief pride that I am 
bom an Englishman.’ 

Then he raised his hand, and recited these verses — ‘ I 
spoke them,’ he explained, ‘as a prologue to a play 
when I was thirteen or fourteen — 

‘ Should this superior to my years be thought, 

Know — ^’tis the first great lesson I was taught. 

What ? Tho’ a boy ! It may with pride be said ; 

A boy : in England born : in England bred ; 

Where freedom well becomes the earliest state, 

For there the law of Liberty*s innate.* 

These lines he pronounced (as he did everything) with 
the utmost sincerity. He could never understand the 
differences in position (rather than in rank) which make 
the pride (or the misery) of so many of our City dames. 
I suppose that to one who stands on a pinnacle, or looks 
down upon the world from the summit of some high 
mountain, the smaller differences vanish : all becomes a 
plane surface. 

‘ As for our own class,’ said my cousin, ‘ it is that of 
the sober and successful merchant, who is raised above 
the shopkeeper by his superior education and know- 
ledge : by his superior wealth : and by the magnitude 
of his enterprises.’ 

He made haste to compliment her as to her own 
class. 

‘ Madam,’ he said, ‘ your class is the chief glory of the 
country : you make its wealth : you employ the people. 
Believe me, we are truly sensible of the service which 
London has always rendered to this country. As for 
myself and my brother, we hold it a singular happiness 
that we are permitted to join the society of so much 
virtue and so much reffneuient as that of yourself and 
Miss Nancy.’ 
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We both acknowledged this compliment. 

‘ Here,** he continued, ‘ I find amusement without 
rudeness, wit without coarseness, and here alone’ — 
he rose, for it was nearly ten — ‘ friendship without 
self-seeking.’ 

He bent his head and kissed both our hands, with a 
humid eye which betrayed his sensibility. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE CHRISTENING OF A CONVERT. 

Every history is like a journey : there are long stretches 
of road, dusty or muddy, with joltings and jostlings in 
the deep ruts; then come |)eriods of rest, of smooth 
road, of pleasant company. One such moment of rest 
and refreshment I would note here, if only to show the 
natural piety of heart which distinguished my lover, 
whom I must still call, as his brother called him. Sir 
George Le Breton, 

I write these words in my summer-house : there are 
two windows in it : one of them looks out upon the 
valley of the Lea. I can see the barges towed up and 
down the river ; it is a broad flat valley, a marsh in 
winter, a meadow in summer : day after day, year after 
year, I sit and gaze across this expanse broken only by 
the meandering stream. Beyond it are the low hills of 
Essex. As this landscape, so is now my life : it is the 
stream which always flows on without rest or pause 
towards the end : but there is no change in it : nothing 
happens. 

The other window looks upon my garden — a brave 
garden, full of fruit and flowers. The garden speaks to 
me daily. It says — ‘ He who gave you this garden loved 
you well : yet not in the same way as the other. He 
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gave it to you in memory of the other and of that brief 
term of joy and happiness.^ It is true : it is true. The 
garden in spring and summer reminds me of my dream 
of love. Tlien I lift my hands in a kind of ecstasy and 
I cry aloud to think of how much happiness the heart 
can hold. This garden so full of fruits and flowers is 
a Garden of Love. In the autumn when the yellow 
mist clings to the lawn and the dying flowers hang their 
heads and the long threads lie from paling to paling 
threaded with pearls, my heart sinks, but I am not 
quite unhappy, for there is the summer to look back 
upon. In the winter — oh! the dark cold winter — I 
remember it still. Alas I he can never come again : the 
brave and gallant youth who gave me this garden. 

As if I could ever forget ! The days pass : the 
nights pass ; the suns rise and set : I desire nothing : I 
expect nothing : I hope nothing : I have no friends : I 
live only in the past : I do not wish to die, because the 
memory of the past is precious and I would not lose it . 
I console myself concerning inevitable death with think- 
ing that we shall preserve the memories of the past. 
There was once a poet who wrote that there is no 
greater misery than the memory of past Joys. No, no: 
no : that is not so. I would not for all the world part 
with the memory of my past joys. They make my life 
happy ; they give me pride : even though, I know, the 
people at church whisper that this is the lady who was 

once What does it matter what they whisper? 

Alas I A woman’s heart rules her in everything, even 
in religion. Sometimes when I read Paul’s promises 
concerning the future life — where he tells us — this great 
consoler — that eye hath not seen, nor can man’s mind 
understand, the glories, the joys, that await us in the 
other world, I, being only a humble and unlettered 
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woman, feel that unless one person is there with me, 
I shall be insensible to those joys. Again, since all 
human delights, all the joys and pleasures and ecstasies 
of which we can form any conception (being limited by 
what we can see and understand here) have their roots 
in corruption, but soar high as the highest human 
nature can allow : we may understand how out of the 
basest desires may spring the highest spiritual gifts: 
and since of all sources of human happiness love is the 
first, the most copious, the most satisfying, it is therefore 
the counterpart of the supreme joys, whatever they may 
ho, of Heaven. In which case, my lover will come back 
to me. There, at least, will be no talk of rank and 
birth and barriers of love. For I was his first : I was 
his first : before the Other came across the seas. 

By this time there was no doubt possible. He came 
every evening, sometimes in the morning : he gazed in 
my face with such love as one could hardly believe. 
What was it that he saw in my face ? Indeed, I know 
not why a man should be so overcome by a woman’s 
face. I knew very well by this time that he was of high 
rank : I understood what he meant when once he told 
me a story about a certain noble Lord and a village 
maid, saying that though the Lord loved the girl, he 
should not have taken her to his great castle as he did, 
but should have left her in her native village or placed 
her somewhere in a cottage surrounded by flowers and 
orchards, where she would be happy in her own way, 
and where he could find rest from the cares of rank and 
station. And to this story he often returned. As for 
things that have been suspected, no one, I am sure, who 
reads this history will continue to believe them. Never 
— ^never — ^never could this noble soul stoop to anything 
dis^aceful. How could I respect him otherwise ? How 
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could I, otherwise, think him worthy the love and respect 
which still I bear towards him ? 

It was at this time, and in consequence of his desire, 
that I was baptized and received into the Church of 
England. 

It was a desire very greatly at his heart. He urged 
the cause of the Church with singular spirit and full 
conviction. It was the ancient Church of Christ purged 
from corruption : it taught nothing but what the Bible 
sanctions and commands : it has its organizeil authority, 
as the early Church had, with bishops, and priests, and 
deacons ; the ancient sacraments : the ancient forms of 
prayer. He showed me that the Church was the mother 
of a great number of divines, scholars, and philosophers. 
Further, that my own poor sect was founded by simple 
men who were governed by the letter — and that an 
uncei-tain letter, because they knew not the ancient 
languages. 

‘ One thing only,’ he said to my consin, ‘ is lacking 
in this sweet girl — she is still a schismatic.’ 

‘ I think that she will never return to the Society 
again.’ 

‘ Yet she is not baptized. Nancy, the Church awaits 
thee — she waits with open arms.’ 

In a word, I repaired to the Rector of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, and laid my case before him. This excellent 
man was so good as to devote some time to my instruc- 
tion in the doctrines of the Church, showing me at the 
same time how they rest upon the solid Rock of the 
Word. 

When I fully understood the meaning of the things 
which are prohibited by the Society of Friends — as the 
efficacy of the sacraments : the baptism of infants : the 
kneeling posture : the chanting and singing : the litanies 
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and forms of prayer : the declaration of absolution : and 
so forth — when I had learned the Catechism and read 
the Articles (which my tutor kindly allowed me to 
accept unquestioned), I was baptized. 

The ceremony took place after the Second Lesson of 
Morning Prayer. My cousin appeared as my godmother, 
to present me at the font : very few people were present : 
Sir George stood retired under the gallery, where he 
could see, but was not observed. 

Thus, consenting at first to receive instruction out of 
a desire to please my lover, I found myself a daughter — 
I hope a true and loyal daughter — of a Church which 
includes in its illustrious company of children an infinite 
number of scholars and divines, poets and philosophers, 
statesmen and soldiers, martyi’s and confessons. 

When the awful service was over and my vows were 
pronounced, my soul was filled with solemn thoughts, 
I felt myself regenerate, in a sense which would never 
be admitted by my brother : I was lifted out of a bam, 
so to speak, into a palace ; out of a fold surrounded by 
wolves into meadows safely guarded. 

At the doors of the church, after the baptism. Sir 
George met us, 

‘ We are now,’ he whispered, ‘ of the same faith and 
of the same mind. What I believe, you believe : what 
I think, you think. I am now completely happy.’ Not 
one word of love had yet been pronounced. Yet I, like 
him, was now completely happy. 

This day is one of those which mark the course of the 
journey. It can never be forgotten. My heart is full 
when I think of it. For the first time in my life, I 
understood what it was to be a member of the Christian 
Church : not one of a little flock apart, tom by fears 
and saddened by doubts, but one of the whole gi'eat 
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company of human creatui-es for whom our Lord came 
to earth : He loved that whole great company : not one 
or two only among them. And now those evil shadows 
fled from my soul : these demons of terror and doubt 
left me for good. I have no fear now. I am one of 
that great Company. My lover led me into it. I owe 
to him, in a sense, even my certainty of Redemption. 

Two days later, in the same church, I was confirmed 
by the Lord Bishop of London, alone. It was at the 
special request of my lover that this learned prelate 
consented to receive me. ‘A gentlewoman of great 
piety and many virtues,’ the Bishop was told. No one 
was present except my cousin and the verger. The 
doors were shut, and I received in a kind of solitude 
the blessing and a brief exhortation of the Bishop. 
The solitude, had I understood it, should have fore- 
shadowed the solitude of my after life, with the blessing 
to console and comfort the lonely woman. 

On the following Sunday I completed my entrance 
into the Church of England by communion at the 
Sacred Table. 



CHAPTER XII. 
kings’ favourites. 

I SUPPOSE it was natural that we should feel some curiosity 
as to the family to which our friends belonged. They 
had a mother living : she was of German birth ; they 
spoke as if she lived in London, and with her sons ; 
their father was dead. Sir George had a country house 
at Kew; Edward had a younger son’s portion; there 
was a grandfather of whom both spoke with a reverence 
not usual, I believe, in young men ; in fact we knew, as 
we thought, everything about them, except the extent 
and the position of their estates and the history of their 
family. ‘Everybody,’ said my cousin, ‘knows about 
the Storeys. There is always a Storey of good repute 
on ’Change, In City names I am learned, and can tell 
you of anyone, whether he belongs to a good City 
family or not. But of these people of rank I know 
nothing.’ Therefore we were in ignorance as to the 
history and position of the Le Bretons. 

And yet — ^it was truly wonderful — everybody about 
us knew perfectly well the history, the position, and 
everything concerning that family and the tw'o young 
men who belonged to it. Thus, Captain Sellinger 
knew : Corporal Bates knew : the Doctor knew ; Robert 
Storey knew : what is still more wonderful, no one told 
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us who they were ; eveiybody, on the other hand, sup- 
posed that we knew. 

As for the Doctor, his behaviour surprised me ex- 
tremely, because I could not for the life of me under- 
stand what he meant. I think I have already mentioned 
him. He was the old man whose means of living were 
not apparent.- He occupied the front room on the 
ground floor. He called himself Mynstcrchamber, which, 
as we now know, was an assumed name. We called 
him Doctor, I know not why, for he did not practise. 
For the most part he seemed to be sitting like a spider 
with his door ajar, watching the people pass in and out. 
He had many visitors of his own : some of them he let 
out privately by the garden door, which opened upon 
the Park. Whenever my cousin and I went out or 
returned, he would throw open the door and stand 
there, a long, lean figure with a haterhet face, a cunning 
foxy face all wrinkles, with a pair of keen bright eyes. 
Then he would laugh gently and rub his hands while 
he passed some extravagant coinjjliment. I exj)ected 
these compliments : they amused me : one knew how 
foolish they were ; yet they amused me. It was, ‘ Miss 
Nancy will kill all the swains this morning’: or ‘Miss 
Nancy, I protest, hath called up all her angelic soul 
into her eyes.’ And so on. Why, we might defend a 
compliment as a homage to virtue : it cannot harm 
a woman to be reminded that an angelic soul is much 
to be desired : she may then be induced to raise her 
own imperfect soul. Cold would be the world : it would 
be a world after the fashion of our Society : in which 
the exact truth, and nothing more, was told. In that 
kind of world the Doctor would have saluted me some 
morning with, ‘ Miss Nancy, I vow, doth express in her 
sour and peevish countenance the whole of her detestable 
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temper.** That, I am quite sure, would have made me 
very angry. 

One morning he not only threw the door wide open 
and passed the usual compliment, but he invited us to 
enter his room. Out of curiosity to see the lodging of 
this mysterious person, my cousin accepted and we went 
in. The room was furnished most meagrely. There 
was a low and narrow wooden bed covered with a 
blanket : there was a table littered with papers : two 
or three common chairs: and a cupboard with shelves 
containing his wardrobe. There was also a large 
wooden box strengthened with iron. His hat, sword, 
and coat hung from the wall: his wig hung from 
another nail: he wore a white cotton nightcap tied 
round his head like a turban, and a long, ragged night- 
gown of faded silk. 

‘The place,’ he said, ‘is simple, as you see; yet it 
does very well for an old soldier.’ 

He handed us to chairs. ‘ I believe,’ he said, ‘ that 
this is the first time during my residence here, of ten 
years, that I have been visited by a lady. What can I 
offer?’ He went to his cupboard and brought out a 
bottle of curious shape and two little wine-glasses, into 
which he poured some liquid. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is a 
cordial made by certain monks in a place called the 
Grande Chartreuse. Taste it, ladies. Be not afraid : 
it is strong, but I have given you only a few drops.’ It 
was, indeed, the most delicious nectar that I had ever 
tasted, but too strong for a woman’s drink. While we 
tasted this cordial he went on talking. ‘This is my 
humble lodging * hither come a few old friends from 
time to time to visit me : we exchange recollections and 
experiences : like all old men, we praise the days that 
are past. Alas! They come no more. Age has few 
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pleasures except wine and recollections and the snuff- 
box.’ He produced his own and illustrated the remark. 

He spoke with something of a foreign accent. 

‘You have travelled abroad, Sir?^ my cousin asked. 

‘ I have travelled over most of Europe. I have seen 
the Courts of Kings and the cottages of the people. I 
speak most of ' the European languages. That man 
cannot be said to travel who cannot speak the language 
of the country.’ 

‘ You must have observed many interesting things ?’ 

‘The differences between peoples appear interesting 
at first. When one grows old, they become insignificiint. 
All men and w'onien in every country are the same. 
And their highest virtues are simply thosj which we 
teach to children.’ 

‘ What teaching do you mean, Sir ?’ 

‘ I mean. Madam, the elementary virtues which are, I 
believe, taught in your Church Catechism : Honesty, 
obedience, chastity, industry, loyalty — nothing more is 
wanted. Were these virtues actually practised in the 
world, there would be no poverty, no discontent, no 
lawyers, no prisons, no gibbets, no sermons. Nothing 
is wanted, in spite of your Thirty-nine Articles and your 
libraries of theology but the simple virtues. Honesty 
to beget confidence and trust: obedience to preserve 
order and authority; chastity to preserve the dignity 
of women: industry to supply the world: and, above 
all, and before all, loyalty to keep the social machine 
from falling to pieces.’ 

‘ Is loyalty to be put first. Doctor ? To be sure, in 
this favoured land, we are all loyal.’ 

He made a wry face. ‘All loyal. Madam?’ he re- 
peated. ‘All loyal? I would to Heaven we were! 
Loyalty, Madam, to the lawful sovereign — ^not to any 
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usurper — is the first of all duties. He who is loyal is 
everything : he is ready at all times to spend and be 
spent in the service of his King. There may be a bad 
King, yet some time or other he dies ; whatever may be 
said of him he fulfils — ^lie cannot choose but fulfil — ^the 
function of a King. When he dies there comes a 
better. The King is the keystone to 'the arch: the 
only stone that belongs to that place. If all the world 
were loyal there would be no rebellions, no heresies, no 
false prophets, no mischievous liberties : we should all 
think alike, hold the same faith, and, if need be, should 
die alike.’ 

He spoke earnestly, and his face lost for a moment its 
habitual look of cunning. 

‘ When a man is loyal,’ he went on, ‘ he will do cheer- 
fully whatever he is bidtlen to do by his superiors, even 
if it cost him his fortune and estate : even if it ruins 
his children : yea, even if it orders him to carry out 
the basest of tasks ; even if his loyalty cover him with 
infamy, he will dare it cheerfully. A man who is loyal 
will place more than his life — ^he will place his honour — 
at the disposal of his King.’ 

‘ Could a King take a man’s honour from him ?’ 

‘In politics and statecraft. Miss Nancy, everything 
may be possible — even necessary.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said my cousin, ‘ everybody must be loyal.’ 

‘ Madam, believe me : it is the superlatively good 
thing. Remember all the miseries — the civil wars — 
brought upon this country by disloyalty. Henry the 
Fourth takes his cousin’s place. Presently the country 
is red with rivers of blood. Charles the First is 
murdered with more rivers of blood. James the Second 
is deposed, and what end do we see to the troubles that 
followed that act of wickedness P’ 
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‘ Nay, Sir !’ My cousin opened her eyes. This was 
a strange theory to hear in the reign of George II. 

‘ Loyalty remains in the country still. There are 
the martyrs of 1715 and those of 1745. Derwent- 
water’s spirit yet survives ’ 

My cousin jumped up. 

‘ Nancy !’ sho cried. ‘ This gentleman is a Jacobite.’ 

‘ Nay, nay.’ He spoke as one who coaxes. ‘ Sit 
down, dear Madam. What matter the opinions of an 
old philosopher.'^ He can do no harm.’ So we sat 
down again. ‘ I see everywhere,’ he went on, ‘ the 
miseries which follow when the Rightful King is set 
aside. Oh ! a mere speculation. I suppose no one 
will deny that the Pretender is the King by right of 
succession if not by Right Divine. I am told there are 
thousands in this country who are ready to draw the 
sword — ^nay, I deplore the fact. They may wait ten 
years, twenty years, a hundred years : but the time will 
come at last. Well — well — I am only an old man — an 
onlooker. In old age one liecomes a Prophet. I see 
more rebellions — more risings — a nation returning to 
allegiance. I receive from all quarters — that is, I 
observe in all quarters — signs of that return. Your 
High Churchman must needs acknowledge ’ 

‘ Sir,’ said my cousin, ‘ enough of such speculations. 
They are dangerous, believe me : and can serve no good 
purpose.’ 

‘ Speculations — speculations only. As for my politi- 
cal opinions, they are, I doubt not, yours, Madam ; 
wherefore’ — he poured out a glass of the cordial — 
‘wherefore can I drink with you to the King.’ He 
did so. ‘ And now I will show you something.’ He 
opened his great box, and began to rummage among its 
contents. ‘ You must know, ladies, that I have a poor 
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house — in the country — a country house. Here I have 
certain collections — an old man likes to collect things. 
I have some paintings: some china; some curiosities 
of all kinds. Since I have been in London I have 
made a little collection of miniatures which will in- 
terest you, I am sure. They are portraits — ^real or 
imaginary — of lovely and celebrated ladies — not one so 
lovely as Miss Nancy, who will, I am sure, be the most 
celebrated of them all.'* He took out a box about a 
foot long and placed it on the table. It contained a 
large number of miniatures set in gold frames. I took 
them up one after the other. They were, as he said, 
portraits of really beautiful women. 

‘ That portrait,'* he said — I was looking at one repre- 
senting a girl wearing a Scotch plaid over her shoulder — 
‘ will never be given you. Miss Nancy, by the gentleman 
who visits you every day.’ 

‘Why not, Sir?’ 

‘ Truly, I cannot say. If you do not know, I do not. 
It is the portrait of Flora Macdonald, a very distin- 
guished loyalist, who saved the life of Prince Charles 
Edward,’ 

‘The Young Pretender,’ my cousin corrected him. 

‘ If you please — Prince or Pretender — she saved his 
life. The Prince has been — ^though there is still time 
for fortune to change — singularly unfortunate hitherto : 
misfortune dogs his steps : he is continually pursued by 
misfortune: yet he has had his consolation in the 
women whose portraits are in this box. Clementina 
Walkinshaw : Jenny Cameron : Lady Mackintosh : and 
not the least the subject of this piece. Flora Mac- 
donald. Now Miss Nancy, I repeat, would your friendi* 
give you this picture 

‘ Why should they not. Sir? 
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‘ Indeed, I repeat, I cannot say. If you do not know 
I do not. Will you choose to look at the rest ? They 
are all the favourites of Kings and Princes. See — ^here 
is Agnes Sorel, beloved of Charles the Seventh of 
Prance : here La Belle Gabrielle, mistress of Henry the 
Fourth of France : here is La Vallicre : here Madame 
de Montespai\: all French ladies. Here, again, are 
some English portraits. Fair Rosamond — but I doubt 
the genuineness of this portrait: Alice Ferrars: Jane 
Shore : — they are all sad in the eyes. I know not why, 
but the King’s sweetheart is never happy for long. Here 
is Nell Gwynne ’ 

‘Put them up — put them up. Doctor Mynster- 
chamber. Are these things to be shown to a young 
lady?’ My cousin was greatly moved. The Doctor 
grinned, with such a meaning look that though I knew 
not what it meant I shivered and shook as in the 
presence of some evil thing. 

‘ Come, Nancy, come,’ she caught me by the hand. 
‘ This is the last time, Doctor Mynsterchamber, that I 
shall enter your lodging. Do not dare, Sir, so much as 
to speak to us ! Rosamond and Nell Gwynne, indeed !’ 

She pushed me out, very indignant. ‘ What does the 
old villain mean.^’ she asked. ‘As for the Fi'ench 
pictures I know nothing about the persons, and, I 
am sure, I do not desire to know anything: but the 
English creatures one has heard about in history. 
What does he mean by the loyalty of Derwentwater ? 
My dear, the creature is a Jacobite. That is certain. 
And what does he mean by saying that our friends 
would not give us the portrait of the Scotch woman P 



CHAPTER XIIL 

ROllKRT STOREY. 

It was somewhere about this time that Mr. Robert 
Storey paid me a remarkable visit. He came in the 
morning, when (I sui)pose) he knew that Isabel would 
probably be out with Molly and a basket, somewhere 
about Shepherd’s Market. I was, in fact, alone, for 
that reason. Since the evening when he fairly ran 
away, frightened by the mere aspect of our visitors, he 
had not once called upon us. For my own part, as I 
did not think of him, or miss him, I asked not why he 
came no longer, who had before that event come so 
often. 

This morning he was dressed in the plain brown 
cloth in which he served his customers and showed his 
books. One expected the studied respect of the counter : 
the self-satisfaction with which he stood before me was 
out of place in the workaday dress. A certain anxiety, 
however, was in his eyes, and his salutation showed 
some doubt or di faculty in his mind by the omission of 
some of his ceremonies. 

Yet he remembered, on sitting down, to thnist his 
right hand under his waistcoat, which is an attitude 
denoting authority. A suppliant, if you think of it, 
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doth never sit upright, with his hand in his waistcoat 
over his heart. 

‘This is unexpected, Mr. Robert,’ I said. ‘The 
cai-es of business, I believe, generally occupy your 
mornings.’ 

‘ I have left a shopful of poets and authoi*s soliciting, 
as usual, my patronage. They must wait. I conic at 
the call of duty. Consider me. Miss Nancy, as a man 
who never flinches at the call of duty.’ 

‘ Indeed, Sir ! I am honoured, whatever the cause.’ 

‘ Where ruin threatens one in whom a man takes a 
friendly interest, or even a warmer interest, he would be 
below a man were he not to obey the voice of duty. In . 
such a case, to flinch would be degrading. Vanish, 
safety ! Welcome, danger ! — so that duty points the 
way.’ 

‘ Really, Mr. Robert ! You are doubtless right. But 
— does the occasion justify these noble sentiments?’ 

‘In some cases,’ he went on, ‘as in old friendship, or 
in blood relationship, a man has a right to intervene : in 
other cases the right has been conferred upon him by 
circumstances: as when two pei*sons have been lovei*s. 
The recollection of the past preserves a tender interest, 
and confers that right. He who hath once loved, 
always loves. He who hath once loved, retains the 
right of intervention. So sacred. Miss Nancy, is the 
passion of love.’ 

He must have got this exordium olF by heart : with 
so much dignity and roundness of phrase was it ad- 
vanced: indeed, in what followed as well, he seemed 
like one who is saying a lesson ; or like a schoolboy 
reciting, with studied gestures, the words of another. 
As for me, I underetood not one word. What had 
Robert Storey to do with love ? Why should he speak 

10 
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to me about the sacred passion of love ? Never had I 
suspected, never did my cousin suspect, that the man 
entertained towards me any sentiment of the kind. As 
for myself, as you know very well, I had no thought of 
love from any (juarter until a certain Person began to 
occupy my heai*t. 

‘ liOve,’ he went on gi’andly, ‘ even* when rejected 
and scorned, confers rights. To love a worthy woman 
— that is, a woman worthy the affection of a merchant 
— not only raises the woman, but also the man, in whom 
love confirms and strengthens his former conspicuous 
virtues. It is a j)atent of nobility. Venus borrows the 
sword of IMars, and lays it over the shoulders of the 
lover.’ 

He repeated the last clause, being carried away by 
admiration of it. 

I know not how long he might have gone on with 
these extravagances had I not stopped him, being out 
of patience. 

‘ Pray, Sir, for Heaven’s sake cease talking language 
fit for one of your starving authors, and come to the 
point ! What do you mean, once for all, by your rights 
and your duty and your sacred passion of love ?’* 

He turned very red, took his hand out of his bosom, 
and leaning both hands on his knees, he bent down and 
whispered hoarsely, though there was nobody else in the 
room, ‘ Miss Nancy, I can never forget that I was first 
in the field.’ 

‘ What do you mean. Sir ?’ 

‘ First in the field. That you cannot deny.’ 

‘I do not wish to deny anything that is true. But, 
if you please, what field ?’ 

‘ First in the field, I say : you know very well what I 
moon. For two months my attentions — ^those of a plain 
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substantial merchant — a sober, godly citizen — pleased — 
until the Other came.' 

‘ Attentions ! To me, Mr. Robert ?' This did 
astonish me, because, I repeat, I had no kind of sus< 
picion at all that he had ever paid me attentions. 
Speeches of a highly moral character he had inatle, 
often : but these I could not take for attentions. 

‘Understand me, if you please, Sir. I have never 
received any attentions from you, to iny knowledge. 
You have behaved to me in no way differently than to 
my cousin. I am certain that Isabel has never sus- 
pected such a thing. Put it out of your thoughts, 
therefore, instantly and for ever. I cannot admit that 
you have any rights, or that I have ever heard you 
speak to me except as Isabel's cousin should be allowed 
to speak.' 

Perhaps I spoke more strongly than was necessary : 
but I confess that the claim made me angry. Robert 
Storey ever my lover ! This smug, self-satisfied man of 
second-hand maxims and third-rate phrases! Robert 
Storey ever to occupy the heart afterwards filled with 
oh ! 

In reply he sighed heavily, joined his hands, and sat 
back in his chair with his eyes raised as if appealing 
to Heaven. ‘ So quickly may the world corrupt 1 So 
quickly may the most transparent soul be clouded 1 So 
quickly may coquetry — ^heartless coquetry — ^grow up 
even in the Quaker heart I’ 

‘ Now, Mr. Robei*t Storey, you become rude. I assure 
you, once more, that I was quite unconscious of any 
attentions on your part.' 

‘Alas!’ he replied. ‘That Miss Nancy should so 
stoop ! How can I believe such a thing P Did I not 

10--8 
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lend books ? Did I not come here instead of going to 
my club, where I am an honoured member ?’ 

‘ I am sorry, Sir. I was brought up in such seclusion 
that I understood not what these attentions might 
mean.’ 

‘ Nay — think — you allowed me to believe : you 
suflered me to flatter myself : that I was not displeas- 
ing to you.’ 

‘ Displeasing ? Why should you be displeasing ? 
Besides, if you were, I could not tell you so in my 
cousin’s house.’ 

‘Then, suddenly, there appeared upon the scene — 
Another — one who dazzled — and I am forgotten and 
cast aside. This gives me, I say, the right to warn.’ 

I was silent because what he said was quite true. I 
had forgotten him. Persons for whom we do not greatly 
care pass out of our minds very easily. I had forgotten 
him. Yet as to these intentions, indeed I did not even 
suspect them. 

‘ These young — gentlemen — are admitted every night : 
the honest merchant is turned out of doors.’ 

‘ Not turned out of doors. Remember, Mr. Robei*t, 
you ran away. We do not keep you out of doors. 
Come back if you please.’ 

‘ You know that I cannot pretend to associate with 
these two — persons.’ 

‘ You were once, if I remember, convinced that they 
were highwaymen or impostors of some kind. Do you 
now own that you were wrong ?’ 

‘ If,’ he replied slowly, ‘ it will help you to return to 
your senses, I do own that I was wrong. They are 
young men, as you know, of high place. Their world is 
not mine. I cannot presume to sit in the same room 
with them.’ 
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* You also thought that they are profligates. How- 
ever, that matters little. What is your present griev- 
ance ?’ 

‘ They are ixdinitted here every evening, Miss Nancy. 
Have you considered — has my cousin considei*ed — ^the 
construction which the world may put upon such an 
intimacy P’ 

‘ We live so much out of the world that we do not 
hear what the world says.’ 

‘No woman can afford to disregard the character 
which she bears in the world. As for me, my cousin’s 
name is also concerned. This adds to the apprehen- 
sions with which I contemplate the situation.’ 

‘ It is very good of you, Mr. Robert, to caution me 
against the world. Meantime, I doubt if the most 
censorious can ffnd anything to say against visits paid 
openly to two women — one of them a widow — by two 
brothers, who always come together.’ 

He rose : he made as if he would speak : he checked 
himself : he walked to the window and looked out : he 
came back and stood by the table. 

‘ You shall hear what is said. Only the day before 
yesterday you passed ray shop in Pall Mall. I was 
standing on the doorstep conversing with a customer 
concerning a certain Person. As you passed he said to 
me, “Those are the ladies whom he visits.” As he 
spoke he turned away his head.’ 

‘ Is that all ? Why, it is quite true.’ 

He groaned so unaffectedly that I did not laugh at 
him as I was at first inclined. 

‘The world will always think the worst. Oh, 
Miss Nancy ! you know not the wickedness of the 
world.’ 

‘ Bat — ^what have we to do with the wickedness of the 
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world ? These gentlemen come not alone, if it is a sin 
for fi man to call alone upon two ladies: I do not 
receive them alone, but in the company of my cousin. 
Believe me, Sir, they never transgress — they could not 
— the rules of good breeding. They are well-bred 
young men, with whom it is a great pleasure to con- 
verse. I am sure that they have no place in the corrupt 
society of which you speak ’ 

‘ That is as it may be — ^but why do they come ? I 
will tell you then, in so many words, why they come.' 

He sat down again and delivered himself of the 
suspicions which filled his soul. 

* I will tell you,’ he repeated, ‘ why they come. They 
are not highwaymen or adventurers, or impostors of any 
kind : you pretend not to know their rank : well, I will 
not know either.’ 

‘ I wish to learn the truth when it pleases my fnends 
to tell me. Besides, Mr. Robert, I could hardly believe 
you on this subject, after your mistake as to the high- 
waymen. Go on, however.’ 

‘ I will begin, then. In this country ’ — ^Robert Storey 
always affected, as you have perceived, the preacher, or 
lecturer, or moral philosopher — ^ in this country, where 
there exists a hierarchy, which is a word derived 
from the Latin, meaning a ladder, there are levels in 
which each of us is bom. To take your place on the 
wrong level brings misery and repentance. Those on 
the higher levels must not marry with those of the 
lower. Yet, sometimes, to the irreparable injury of 
the women concerned, the men of the upper levels make 
love to the women of the lower. They either dazzle 
the poor creatures with their ribbons and their gold 
lace, or they make promises which they never mean to 
perform: or one makes his society so pleasing to a 
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woman that — ^poor wretch ! — she cannot live without 
her lover, and so — and so — ^the rest is easy.'* 

‘ The rest, Mr. Storey ?’ I sprang to my feet, fired 
with indignation. ‘ What rest, pray ? What rest, I say 
‘ The rest ? It is what happens whenever a woman 
like yourself listens to a man like either of these two. 
There can be hut one rest. Miss Nancy ; there can be, I 
say ’ — he rose quietly, forgot his affectations, and spoke 
quite plainly straight to my face — ‘ but one termination 
to such an affair as that. If no one else will warn thee 
I will. What ! Can you suppose that a person of that 
position can marry one of the trading class — can marry 
a Quakeress — one of that despised sect ? A Quakeress ? 
If he were to do such a thing in the heat and madness 
of his passion, he would have to conceal and to deny the 
fact. How would you endure the slights, the rudenesses, 
the cruelties, the suspicions which such a position would 
bring upon you.? What friends would you have? 
Your own ? Not so : they would not meet your hus- 
band. His friends ? They would not meet you. 
The men would not concern themselves about you: 
the women would hate you. They would leave no 
stone unturned to make mischief between your husband 
and you. Nancy, you know nothing of the fine ladies 
of London. They come to my shop, and I listen to 
their talk : they regard me not. I am only a shop- 
keeper : a servant. 'Ihey say what they please before 
me : what do they care about a servant’s opinion about 
them? Their lovers call them angels, but they are 
fallen angels. They are as false as Belial : as cruel as 
Death : as vain as peacocks : their cheeks are painted : 
their hair once belonged to some poor, honest girl : 
beneath their fine clothes they are made of wood and 
of whalebone : they are selfish., greedy, grasping, insati- 
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able as the daughters of the horseleech, and as pitiless 
as the slave-drivers of Virginia.’ 

He spoke with so much fervour that he moved me. 
Yet what gi'ounds were there for his outbreak ? Nothing 
could be charged against our friends : neither of them 
had begun to make love, r though I felt and understood 
the truth very well. As for the fine ladies, he had prob- 
ably received some affront in their behaviour to him 
which caused this outburst of wrath. What could he 
know about them ? 

He sat down and wiped his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. Then he composed himself once more, ashamed 
of his heat, and represented the man who has delivered 
a message or a prophecy and now smiles gently over 
the recollection of an effective speech. 

‘ Mr. Storey,’ I replied, still standing, ‘ I think that 
what you have said passes all bounds ; yet I am willing 
to believe that you are in earnest. Understand, how- 
ever, that there is no ground for this suspicion at all 
— ^none. And now, if you please, we will end the con- 
vei-sation.’ 

^One word more, if you will permit. The danger 
exists : of that I am quite sure : my cousin Isabel ought 
to perceive it, and to avoid it — even by flight. My 
passion has perhaps betrayed me into speaking with 
greater heat than I had intended — ^pray forgive me. 
And now. Miss Nancy, hear me quietly on another sub- 
ject. All these suspicions and whispered scandals can 
be avoided in one simple way — ^by marrying me.’ 

He rose again, took one step forward, held out both 
his arms, and threw his head back in an attitude which 
he believed to be one of admiration or passion con- 
trolled by virtue. 
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‘By marrying me,’ he repeated. ‘Miss Nancy, it 
is in your power to make a good man happy, not 

a — r — 

I stepped back, and took up a position which enabled 
me to have the table between us. 

‘ By marrying you, Mr. Ro’ ert ?’ 

‘ It is the only way. Then the voice of the world, 
which does not concern itself about honourable wives of 
sober citizens, will pour its calumny upon the name 
of some other woman — Isabel, perhaps. Marry me, 
Nancy.’ 

‘ It is impossible — quite inij)ossible.’ 

‘ Nancy, when I think of that other Person playing 
with thy heart my own is like to burst with rage. 
Believe me, Nancy, I love thee. Thy image is always 
before my eyes, day and night. Sometimes I come at 
night and stand under the window here — and think 
with madness that those two are upsbiirs with Isabel 
and you. Nancy, I cannot bear it.’ 

‘ Mr. Robert,’ I said, ‘ it is impossible. Say no more. 
Leave me now.’ 

‘ I must say what I came to say. Consider again, 
these friends of yours are only playing with you. For 
you, if not for them, it is playing with fire. For myself, 
I have no other desire than to make you my partner for 
life. You know me — I am personable: I have good 
manners : I come of a good family. In the trade I hold 
a good position. I have money saved and a reasonable 
income. I possess shares in many important books. As 
for reading, few have read more books. For religion, I 
am a sidesman of St. James’s 

‘It is no use — oh! no use at all. Please go away 
and leave me.’ 
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^ I shall prove a fond and loving husband.^ 

‘ Mr. Robert, I could not marry you, even if these 
gentlemen had never come here.’* 

He looked at me fixedly for some moments. Then he 
picked up his hat, which had fallen on the ground. 

‘ Your eyes are hard, Nancy. I perceive plainly that 
another presence, not mine, is wanted, to make them 
soft. I say no more for this time. Only, Nancy, when 
trouble comes, remember that there was a man in your 
own rank who once loved thee, but was driven away. 
When trouble comes — ^it must come — there is no help 
for it — it must come : remember that it would not have 
come had you taken that good man, that religious and 
respectable man, and embarked your money in his 
business.’* 

‘ Thank you, Mr. Robert.’* I offered him my hand, 
but he would not take it. ‘ If trouble comes, I will 
remember that the same kind of trouble would not have 
come with you. Relieve me. Sir, I would rather have 
that sort of trouble without you, than any other kind 
with you.’* 

So he went away, without any attitudes, quite natur- 
ally, and with his face full of rage. He loved me, in 
his fashion, I dare say, but how could I endure him 
after that Other ? 

This conversation for a time disquieted me. Not all 
of it. I cared nothing about the difference of station : 
if two people love each other heartily, what matters 
difference of station.? Nor did I care what he said 
about the women of fashion, except for the curiosity of 
it, and to think of the smiling, bowing shopkeeper all 
the time listening with both ears to the talk of these 
persons ! No : the part which concerned me most was 
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the statement that the time may come to every woman 
so courted when she can no longer live happily except 
in the society of the man who courts her. 

Was that time already come to me ? 

With flushed cheek and beating heart I put the 
question by. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MASQUERADE. 

Thus slipped away the months of August and Sep- 
tember. Oh ! the happy time ! The sweet and happy 
time ! In the evening we sang or played cards : some- 
times we danced ; sometimes we read : continually we 
talked and laughed : continually I saw in the eyes of 
one man that look which no woman, not even the most 
innocent or the most ignorant, can misunderstand ; and 
in the eyes of the other a look of interest — ^I will call it 
brotherly interest — with something of anxiety, which I 
could not then understand, though now I do. Always 
we laughed and were happy. Kind Heaven gives to 
youth that power of happiness ; but only for a short 
time, lest men and women should cease to bethink them 
of the world to come. Should not that glad time of 
spring warn us that there are joys of which we know 
not, even sweeter than the joys of love and youth 
though truly in my heart I want nothing sweeter. 

Sometimes, but not often, we walked together in the 
Park. It was always in the morning, and early, before 
the world of fashion. The Park is full of nursemaids 
and children at that hour : of soldiers being drilled in 
companies : of persons taking the morning air for the 
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good of their health. Where are the women of 
fashion ? 

‘ They are still in bed,’ Sir George told me, with the 
contempt which he always displayed towards the women 
of the great world. ^ They have spent the night over 
cards: they have been carried home at five haggard 
and agitated : at eleven they will call for their choco- 
late : the maid will dress them and })aint them. Who 
could fall in love with a creature whose cheek is all 
lard and paint like an actress on the stage, while her 
head is full of cards ? Nancy, you know not, believe 
me, the kind of women that 1 have had to meet. As 
for virtues, they have none : not, I am told, the most 
necessary : they are ignorant and stupid : they possess 
neither arts nor accomplishments: they lament the 
necessity of bearing children, whom they leave to 
their servants : they have no religion — which is the 
business of the Domestic Chaplain: they have no 
taste — which is the business of the maid : they are 
jealous and spiteful to each other: their tempers are 
uncontrolled . . . why,** he laughed, ‘ I hear that they 
ask each other why 1 have never made love to any of 
them. Love ! and with the image in my heart of 
purity and truth and high thoughts — Love !’ 

He gently touched my fingers, because it was in the 
Park. 

Now and then, but not often, hats were doffed by 
men who knew him. They stared curiously at me: 
they stood still to let us pass. Why, it became more 
wonderful, the more I think of it, that we did not 
discover the rank and the names of our friends. 

London is full of places of entertainment for the 
men. In every rank and class of society the men 
always begin by creating for themselves amusements. 
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When they have quite satisfied themselves as to the 
means of passing an evening of diversion, with punch 
or wine, they will sometimes, but not often, turn to 
consider the amusements of their wives and daughtei-s. 
Unfortunately, any place open to respectable women 
becomes frequented by those who cannot be called 
respectable, and it must be intolerable, for one of the 
former class to be touching one of the latter class, even 
by the fringe of her skirt. For myself, I have no know- 
ledge of such places of entertainment, save for one 
night. 

We were talking about the amusements of London. 

‘ I have been to the play once,’ said my cousin, ‘ but 
I do not wish to go again. When I read Shakespeare, 
I think I carry away a truer imagination of his mind 
than if I see his play acted in modern costume before a 
noisy house.’ 

^We always consider London to be full of amuse- 
ments,’ said Edward. 

‘Why, so it is — for men. They have races, fairs, 
taverns, clubs, cock-fighting, duck-hunting, boxing, 
bull-baiting, quarterstaff, wrestling. What is there 
for women 

The two gentlemen conferred together for a moment. 

‘ Madam,’ said Sir George, ‘ it has been our happy 
fortune, so far, to accept your favours. Suffer us to 
become still more indebted to you by accepting from us 
in your turn some amusement, however trifling.’ 

‘ What say you, Nancy ? Sir George is very kind. 
What would you like T 

‘ Should we walk in St. Paul’s, or go to see the Royal 
Exchange ?’ I asked, not knowing what else to say. 

The brothers looked at each other doubtfully. Sir 
George replied, with a little hesitation, that thei'e was 
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little pleasure in walking about crowded streets, and 
being possibly followed and mobbed and stared at. 

‘ Why should the crowd stare ?’ I asked. 

‘Because, Miss Nancy,' Edward i-eplied quickly, ‘they 
always stare at every handsome woman, and they always 
mob and follow her if she happens to be very hand- 
some.’ 

It was prettily said, and there was no answer possible. 
At least, none occurred to me. Yet I knew very well 
that this was not meant. 

‘ Should we,’ I said, ‘ go to see the Court ? We are 
told that anyone decently dressed is admitted in the 
afternoon ? I should like to see His Majesty, if only 
once.’ 

‘ I fear not,’ said Sir George quickly. ‘ The King 
is old: the Court is now very quiet: it is, I am 
told, greatly desired to keep it quiet. Your loyalty. 
Miss Nancy, were better displayed by keeping away. 
Yet a chance may occur when I might show you St. 
James’s.’ 

‘Then, Sir George,’ said my cousin, ‘should we not 
leave the choice to yourself.?’ 

‘It is a grave responsibility. Madam,’ he replied. 
‘ Nothing less than to make or to mar the happiness of 
two most amiable ladies for a whole evening. I say the 
evening, because at that hour there is less danger of 
being followed and mobbed.’ 

This was one of a hundred indications which he gave 
of an unwillingness to be recognised. For my own part, 
I could see no reason why any young man should fear 
recognition, or dread being followed. 

‘ No one will recognise you, George,’ said his brother, 
‘ outside St. James’s Street. But, if you please, let us 
choose the evening. We will go where we can find 
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company, music, dancing, and supper. Will that please 
you. Miss Nancy ?"* 

‘ What is there, Edward asked Sir George. 

‘ To-night there is a ball at Carlisle House, Soho — 
one of Madame Cornely'^s subscription balls.** 

Sir George shook his head. ‘You can afford to go 
there, Edward, perlia{)s. I cannot.’ 

‘ What do you say to Vauxhall 

‘The last time I went there it was full of tallow- 
chandlers.’ 

‘So long as they leave their tallow at home, what 
matter What do you say to Ranelagh ?’ 

‘ To walk round and round with a crowd of chattering 
women all talking about each other Our friends, 
brother, would quickly tire of llanelagh.’ 

‘Well, then, there is a grand masc^uerade to-morrow 
evening at the Marylebone Gardens.’ 

‘ We could all wear dominoes, I su])pose. The jdacc 
could not possibly be woi’se than Vauxhall. It might 
amuse our friends to witness the amusements of the 
people.’ 

We looked at each other. A masquerade ! Surely 
this was not a form of amusement which decorum allowetl 
to a lady. 

‘You have never seen a masquerade, Madam?’ I 
suppose we both looked astonished. 

‘ I have always been given to understand,’ my cousin 
replied, ‘ that none but females who have lost respect 
for their reputation are ever seen there.’ 

‘t observe, Madam, with admiration, the jealousy 
with which City ladies regard their j)leasures. It is true 
that after midnight these masquerades often become 
scenes of riot. Before that hour they are generally 
amusing, and sometimes full of surprises and of vivacity. 
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Believe me, dear Madam, we would not invite you to an 
orgy, any more than we would escort you to a cock- 
fight or a prize-fight.** 

‘ To be sure, Sir, we can trust ourselves with you. If 
you think that we could go 

‘ I not only think you can, but I think you should, 
as to a sight worth seeing. Briefly, dear ladies, if you 
care to be present at a scene of harmless merriment *and 
good-natured frolic, we will attend you there. I think 
I can promise that you will experience no other incon- 
veniences or rudenesses than one may expect among 
persons all disguised.** He spoke with animation, as if 
he was anxious that we should go. 

My cousin still hesitated, thus showing that some 
traces yet remained of her Quaker ex[)criences. For 
myself, I was now quite abandoned, and ready for any 
innocent pleasure that the world aflbrds, especially in 
such company. 

Well, after a little demur, she acquiesced. For my 
own part, I confess I was most curious to see a public 
assembly, particularly one in which everybody was in 
disguise. 

‘ I am the widow of a sober merchant,’ said Isabel. 

‘ What would that sober merchant — himself a member 
of the Society of Friends — say and think if he saw his 
relict at a masquerade disguised and wearing a domino.?’ 

‘ He would call it an enlargement of the mind, 
Madam. He was, no doubt, a reasonable person, 
although a Quaker, and has now discovered that the 
amusements of the, world are not only innocent, but 
laudable. Else why were they created? Doubtless, he 
now regrets that on earth he had no share in them. We 
might even,’ he added gravely, ‘ picture his soul in Heaven 
regretting that it never learned to dance on earth.’ 

11 
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It was^ agi’eed, then, that we should go to the mas- 
([uerade, provided that we were not to remain after 
supper, when revelry would come in, and manners would 
go out. As for the characters we were to assume, it 
aj)peared that if we put on something, or carried 
st)iiiethiiig, appropriate to the character assumed, or to 
its history, that would be enough to indicate our inten- 
tion. Otherwise it might be difficult to obtain a dress 
such as that worn by the character assumed, or, as in 
the case of that chosen for myself, even impossible. 

We then, sitting round the table, with great solemnity 
})roceeded to pass in review famous women, beginning 
with the history of our own country and going on to 
other countries, and even back to remote history. You 
would not believe, if you have not already enjoyed this 
experience, how difficult it is to choose a character for a 
masquerade, especially if your friends are jealous of your 
reputation. First, I remember, we thought of Queen 
Boadicea, but she would be useless without her chariot 
and Ji^ev two daughter, therefore she was dismissed. 
H»W^ould we possibly introduce her chariot into Mary- 
lebone Gardens ? Next, Fair Rosamond was proposed, 
but Sir George objected on account of her chaiacter : 
he could not bear, he said, that Miss Nancy’s name 
should be coupled with one whose conduct might be 
forgiven, but could not be forgotten. The same objec- 
tion was raised to the character of Jane Shore, even if 
I presented myself barefooted, bareheaded, in a white 
skirt and carrying a wax taper, doing penance. ‘I sup- 
pose,’ said Edward, ‘ that we must not so much as men- 
tion Nell Gwynne or Lady Castlemaine ?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Sir George, colouring. * How 
can we even name such persons in this presence ?’ 

‘ There is Anne Boleyn.’ 
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‘The mother of Queen Elizabeth. But, if we choose 
Anne Boleyn, it would be taken as a protest against 
her execution. One would not choose to condemn the 
judgment of the King.** 

‘ There is Mary Queen of Scots.’ 

‘ For private reasons,’ said Sir George, ‘ I should take 
it as a personal honour if Miss Nancy played that part ’ 
— I knew not what he meant — ‘ for I believe that if 
ever any woman was maligned Mary Queen of Scots is 
one. But I cannot deny that there are grave historians 
who believe her life to have bee i what her enemies pre- 
tended. Therefore we will pass over the name of Queen 
Mary. Miss Nancy,’ he spoke earnestly, ‘ you could not 
take her part without interesting yourself in her history, 
which is, I assure you, a tangled mass of invention and 
lies.’ 

Someone suggested Queen Elizabeth. ‘ Her features,’ 
said Sir George, ‘ were strongly marked : her eyes were 
piercing ; her hair was red : her port was imperious. 
Miss Nancy, whose eyes are all gentleness and softness, 
and her face all maidenly sweetness, could not possibly 
represent that part.’ 

What were we to do then ? Where to find an illus- 
trious woman ? Observe that none of us were students 
of history. However, we proceeded to think of names 
in ancient history, of which the gentlemen seemed to 
know something. Most of the names proposed were 
strange to me. For instance, there was the name of 
Helen of Troy. I had read somewhere that she was 
the loveliest woman of her time (for which reason it 
would have been a pleasant piece of presumption to 
represent her). It now appeared that she had actually 
run away from her own husband. This deplorable act 
not only caused a ten years’ war and the destruction of 

11—2 
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a noble city, but also prevented me from attending the 
masquerade in her character. Queen Dido, for much 
the same reason, as I concluded, for I know not the 
history of that sovereign, was next rejected. So also 
were other Queens and great ladies. Zenobia, Cleopatra, 
Aspasia, Theodora, and others whose names and actions 
I have forgotten if I ever knew them-, all of them, it 
appeared, though great in other respects, were (unless 
they were maligned) cracked in reputation. 

‘ Should I go as a Vestal Virgin 

‘ W^hat !’ cried Sir George. ^ You to go as a woman 
who has forsworn love ? Why . . . Miss Nancy, you 
were bom for love.’ 

‘ We might,’ observed his brother, * cause her to accept 
a lover publicly, and so to break her vows. This would 
make an interesting play for the masquerade. At the 
same time, for a Vestal to break her vows was anciently 
thought to be the worst possible omen, and to be pro- 
ductive of the greatest national cafciinities.’ He looked 
strangely at his brother as he spoke. 

‘ No Vestal Virgin, then,’ said Sir George. ‘ We will 
avoid national calamities.’ 

What was to be tried next ? After ancient history, 
sacred history. It was then suggested that Deborah, 
Miriam, Judith, or Esther might be attempted. But I 
could not consent to take into a masquerade — a place 
containing many scoffers — ^any part of a woman belong- 
ing to the Bible. 

‘ I^t us try the women of the poets,’ said my cousin. 
‘ There are the creations of Shakespeare : Portia the 
lawyer : the loving Cordelia : the unfortunate Ophelia : 
Juliet, the amorous child of fourteen : Rosalind in the 
dress of a boy 

‘ Nay,’ said Sir George impatiently — I have said that 
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he loved not poetry — ^ Miss Nancy must not wear the 
dress of a boy. Let us leave the foolish poets and find 
something for her that the world will understand.*^ 

‘We waste our time,’ said his brother. ‘What 
character can we find more fitting for Miss Nancy than 
Venus herself, the Goddess of Love ?’ 

‘Venus.?’ crit?d my cousin, looking up at a certain 
picture on her walls, ‘why — ^how in the world would 
you present her ?’ 

‘Nothing more easy. She will go in her ordinary 
white dress, in which Venus herself could not look more 
divine : she will have a golden belt about her waist : 
everybody will understand that — all the women who 
have been compared to Venus by their lovers ; and 
every man who has been flogged through his Latin 
Grammar and his Ovid. The golden belt will proclaim 
her : perhaps you might add a flowing robe of muslin- 
say blue — to look like the old gods’ heaven : and she 
might carry a sceptre in one hand, and a golden apple 
in the other. You remember, brother, that the shepherd 
bestowed the golden apple upon Venus as the most 
beautiful.’ 

‘ Did he ?’ Sir George was not greatly concerned 
with mythology. ‘Perhaps he was right, so long as 
Miss Nancy was not there.’ 

I laughed. ‘ You are both bent on making me blush 
with your compliments. Let me have the golden apple, 
if you like ; but my sceptre shall be my fan.’ 

So that was arranged. Then came my cousin. How 
was she to go? ‘As Diana,’ said Edward. ‘ Madam, 
as the huntress with a quiver at your back filled with 
arrows; a bow in your hand, and a crescent moon 
above your forehead, the whole world will swear that 
you are Diana to the life.’ 
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* Shall I be asked to shoot anyone ?’ asked my cousin. 

‘ If anyone should be rude, you will turn him into a 
stag and hunt him. You must take care of the whole 
party, most dread Diana. There is one thing, however. 
I learned once, that gods and goddesses are jealous. 
Will the real Venus forgive one before whom her beauty 
pales? Will the real Diana bui'st with envy at the 
sight of her supplanter ?’ 

So, after a great deal of talk, this important matter 
was decided. 

The next morning we spent in the manner customary 
(say necessary) for women who are going to an enter- 
tainment where all the world will have on their best 
frocks. We sat together, that is, with our wliole ward- 
robe spread out before us, and considered what we 
should wear in the evening. Oh ! Friends, once truly 
Friends ! Oh ! Society of Friends ! Oh ! solemn Meet- 
ing House and silent congregation ! Oh ! Brother with 
the broad brim ! Oh ! Sisters with the flat straw hat 
and the gray stuff! Alas! How changed was this 
damsel, once so meek and silent, once wrapped in 
continual meditation upon things which she could never 
understand, and tortured by terrors which she could 
never drive away. Behold her now, full of anxiety — 
not about her soul — ^but about her frock ; about her 
head; about the decorations of that worthless person 
which she had been taught to consider was already, 
even in comely youth, little better than dust and ashes ! 

‘ Yes, dear child,’ said Isabj&l : * the world has pleasures 
which draw us on. For my own part, I am certain 
that we were designed by Heaven always to seek after 
happiness. When we have settled these things of real 
importance, I will prove to you by argument that we 
do right to be happy when we can.’ 
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While we were thus debating, Molly running up and 
down between kitchen and parlour, grappling with the 
double cares of dress and dinner, there came a mes- 
senger— Molly said he was a footman with a most 
splendid livery — who brought a large parcel. Imagine 
our delight when we opened it ! First of all there was 
Venus’s belt of gold — I did not think them in earnest 
about it, but they were. It was a belt of pure gold — 
what is called filigree gold, of the kind they make in 
Venice, I am told : it was open-work about three inches 
broad, with a buckle set with pearls ; never was a more 
delightful belt or girdle. It fitted my waist so per- 
fectly that it would have been miraculous had not 
Molly confessed to giving the measurement. With the 
belt was an apple, a large l>ippin gilt and pierced so as 
to admit a ribbon with which to tie it to my wrist : 
and for sceptre there was a fan — a large and beautiful 
fan — ^painted on one side with Cupids flying, Cu[)ids 
shooting, Cupids lying hidden behind flowers : and in 
the midst Venus herself rising out of the waters. All 
this was meant for me. For Diana there was the bow 
— about three feet long and adorned with ribbons — 
a quiver of open silver wire twisted together, and half- 
a-dozen sticks, feathered and gilt, to represent the 
arrows of the huntress. In addition, there was a thin 
silver plate shaped like the crescent moon ; and a fan 
like mine, but representing the miserable fate of Actaeon 
when he surprised Diana bathing in the river. 

‘My dear,’ said Isabel, ‘these things are vanities 
indeed. What would your brother say ? But Nancy, 
they mean — what do they mean ? They are rich young 
men. I sometimes think that they may be of higher 
rank than they confess. Well : for to-night let us 
enjoy ourselves — low rank or high rank : they are but 
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men : and when a young man is in love, spenk he must 
ere long — or die. I say no more, my dear.’ 

My frock was the best I had, you may be sure ; of 
white satin over a great hoop : given to me by Isabel. 
I was all in Avhite, except for the belt : my cousin’s lace 
adorned my throat and my wrists : I wore a white silver 
chain about my neck, white gloves, and white ribbons in 
the lofty structure of my head. Our hairdressers came 
at four, and finished us before six ! Oh ! what a day 
was that, spent altogether in waking ones self Sue! 
As for my cousin, she swore that she had never enjoyed 
such a day since she was herself a girl, and went to her 
first assembly at Grocers’ Hall. ‘ To dress thee, Nancy, 
recalls the day of my first ball before I met my Reuben 
and turned Quaker. That was a day ! Alack ! That 
youth should so quickly fly ! Well — to-night the folk 
shall see Venus herself. And I know who longs to say 
so — but I say no more, my dear.’ 

Our escort arrived at about seven with a coach and 
four horses. They brought the dominoes — oh! the 
pretty little black things. How saucy could one be in 
a domino, with no one to know her name ! 

‘ Put it on before you get into the coach,’ said Sir 
George. ‘ Then no one will recognise you.’ 

For themselves, they waited till we drew near the 
place where the crowd began to be thick before they 
put on their own. They were dressed with great richness 
and magnificence, in crimson coats lined with white silk, 
flowered silk waistcoats, and gold buckles on their shoes. 

Marylebone Gardens lie in the fields (which are now, 

I hear, mostly built over) north of Tyburn Road. The 
gates are opposite Marylebone Church, a neat and 
handsome structure. They are approached by a lane 
called the Marylebone l^iie. Outside the gates and 
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half-way down Marylebone Lane there was collected a 
crowd of people come to see the dresses and the dis- 
guises : link-boys ran along with the carriages, and the 
people looked in and shouted their approval or the 
reverse. For ourselves, we received, one is pleased to 
remember, a continuous roar of approbatidn. ‘They 
are so polite,’ said Sir George, ‘ that one would almost 
like you to take oflT your domino.’ 

For myself, as this was iny first experience of the 
nocturnal pleasures of London, I felt a strange flutter- 
ing of expectation as we entered the gates. There was 
already a considerable company assembling : and more 
arrived continually : all were walking in one direction, 
which we followed. The way led through an avenue of 
trees, lit with lamps hanging from the branches, but at 
rare intervals, so that at best there was but twilight in 
that avenue beyond the gate. Suddenly, however, we 
burst upon the main avenue. Then, indeed, I started 
with surprise and admiration. The avenue was broad 
and long : it had rows of beautiful trees on either side : 
coloured lamps hung in festoons from tree to tree: 
there were thousands of coloured lamps : we walked 
beneath these lights, the ladies’ dresses showing a quick 
succession of varying hues : at the end there were certain 
erections standing out in a blaze of light. As for the 
company, I paid no attention to them, being wholly 
absorbed in admiring the beautiful lights. When we 
came to the end of the avenue we were in an open 
space, which was boarded over and already crowded 
with people. In a balcony covered over to keep off 
rain the band was playing an accompaniment softly, 
while a woman richly dressed was singing some song, 
the words of which I could not distinguish. Half the 
people, however, were not listening. 
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On the othei’ side rose another building, also filled 
with light. Beliind and between the trees were alcoves 
illuminated with coloured lamps. In these alcoves 
parties were already gathered over supper and bowls of 
punch. 

‘ Behold our masquerade,’ said Sir George. ^ Wc 
will do what all the world docs. First we will walk 
round the Hall, and then we will come out to see the 
mummers.’ 

Wc followed the throng and entered, Sir George 
walking first, with me : and his brother following after 
with my cousin. I found myself in a large square 
room : the walls, painted a light blue, were decorated 
with pictures of nymphs and swans; loves and god- 
desses : flowers and fruit : there were also large mirroi's 
at intervals, in which I observed that the whole com- 
pany gazed as they passed. A gallery contained 
accommodation for a band: the floor was smooth for 
dancing: but to-night, the weather being fair and 
warm, the dancing was to be outside : round the wall 
were scats if any chose to rest. 

‘ We walk round,’ said Sir George, ‘ and look at each 
other.’ 

All the women wore dominoes, and nearly all were 
in character of some kind. One in black silk and 
carrying a lute, was the Muse of Comedy. A Turkish 
Sultana in short skirts and full trousers wore a crown 
to mark her rank : two Greek slaves followed her, 
clinking their gilded fetters: Queen Elizabeth ruined 
her part by inattention to the points which we had 
considered : Dido wept perpetually — when she remem- 
bered to weep. Queens, mistresses, characters from 
plays and poetry followed in rapid succession. I know 
not how many came as Fair Rosamond — ^you knew her 
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by her bowl of poison : I remember three Jane Shores, 
all in white, with tapers : Nell Gwynne was so ^eat a 
favourite that one hopes her history was unknown ; 
Joan of Arc was there in multitudes : as for mythology, 
one could not have believed that so many women 
understood the deities of Olympus. Nymphs of every 
kind — of the jvood, of the stream, of the ocean — 
displayed their charms with liberality : all the greater 
goddesses were there, including at least twenty Dianas 
and a dozen who pretended to play the part of Venus. 

They were all, I have said, in domino. The gentle- 
men with them were divided about equally, some being 
in disguise and some not ; some wearing a domino and 
st)me not. I observed that the gentlemen, though they 
affected the finest manners possible, paying extravagant 
compliments to the ladies, and even walking backAvards, 
did not possess the ease which alone can give to fine 
manners their charm : their studied gestures reminded 
me of Robert Storey : when I turned to my partner I 
obsciwed at once the great difference. Yet they all 
took infinite pains to show their breeding, handling the 
snuff-box, for instance, with all the ceremony and pre- 
tence which that performance demands in the polite 
world. It has ahvays seemed to me that one secret of 
good manners is to assume or to pretend that every- 
thing is of the greatest value and rarity — even a pinch 
of snuff : a glass of wine : a slice of chicken : a hat or 
a wig : a man’s opinion : a lady’s smile : a woman’s face. 
But all this, which is charming when it is done with 
ease, just as a good actor will play his part so naturally 
as to appear not an actor at all, is ridiculous when it is 
clearly pretence and imitation. 

My escort looked about him with an air of good- 
natured disdain. 
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‘ I wonder,’ he said, ‘ who they are, and where they 
come from, and why they think it becoming to mock 
the manners of* gentlefolk.’ 

‘ How do you know that they are not gentlefolk ? 
They are well dressed.’ I knew for my own part that 
they were playing at good manners : but I wanted to 
hear what he would say. 

‘ Dress maketh not the man,’ he replied. ‘ What I 
see is that all this parade of compliment ; this making 
legs and brandishing hat and snuff-box, is acting — and 
mostly bad acting. I should like to see their real 
manners off the stage of the assembly floor — in their 
counting-houses and their shops.’ 

‘Remember, Sir George, that I also am but the 
daughter. . . 

He turned his eyes from the crowd to me. ‘ I care 
not whose daughter you are. Miss Nancy. It is suffi- 
cient for me to know that you are the most beautiful 
woman in the world, with the finest manners and the 
best breeding. There is not, believe me, a single Court 
lady to be compared with thee.’ He took my hand 
and pressed it tenderly. The open assembly room of 
Marylebone Gardens is not the place for making love, 
however, so, for the moment, he said no more. And 
then I observed with astonishment that he wore on his 
breast a splendid great star, blazing with diamonds. I 
was not so ignorant as not to know that this badge 
denoted high rank. 

‘What,’ I asked, ‘is the meaning of this star, Sir 
George ? You have hidden something from me, have 
you not ?’ 

‘ Have I hidden anything from you, Nancy ? Believe 
me, dear child, there was good reason. I will tell you 
what it is, if you desire to know.’ 
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‘ Nay, I am content to wait for your good pleasure. 
Tell me when you please, so long as you do not treat 
me as you treat these people, with a domino. Let me 
sec your true face and read your true mind, Sir George.’ 

I said no more, but I confess that my heai-t sank a 
little. What did I want with rank ? We continued 
to walk round the room, the people falling back at the 
side. So great is the respect of the English for rank 
that they show respect for the simple star that indicates 
it, not knowing even the name of the person it adorns. 
Yet so much of the Quaker remains in me that I 
respect the man first and his rank next. 

‘That noble Lord’ — Sir George went back to the 
story which had so taken his fancy — ‘the one who 
wooed a village maiden and married her and took her 
to his own great house — did wrongly. He should have 
kept her in her village all her life. It would have 
been ha})j)icr for him to exchange his rank and dignity 
for the life of a simple country gentleman ; and for her 
to live in ignorance of irksome rank with all its cares 
and responsibilities. Ah, Miss Nancy !’ he murmured ; 
‘ if it could be my happy lot to live with such a com- 
panion — so pure and sweet and innocent — untouched by 
the world — free from ambition, greed, or self-interest — 
content to love her Lord He stoj)ped and sighed. 

We were onc<e more come round to the door of the 
assembly room, having walked round it twice or three 
times in such discourse as the above. At the doors his 
brother, with my cousin, was waiting. 

‘ George,’ his brother called him, ‘ they are dancing 
on the boards outside. Come out and dance just once. 
Do you know,’ he whispered, ‘you have forgotten to 
take off your star? Never mind now. Perhaps they 
will take it for part of your disguise : there is another 
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star among the crowd much finer than yours — ^the 
diamonds from Druiy Lane Theatre, I imagine : they 
mark, no doubt, the rank of a merchant’s rider.’ 

Then the Master of the Ceremonies, a very polite 
gentleman, came up, and with smiling obsequiousness 
bowed low to the star. 

‘ If your Lordship,’ he said, ‘ will command a minuet 
dc la cour : if the Queen of Love ’ — ^he recognised the 
emblem — ‘ will consent to walk a minuet with your 
Lordship 

‘If fair Venus condescends.’ Sir George led me by 
the hand into the middle of the floor before all that 
multitude of eyes. I know that they were asking each 
other to whom the star belonged and who was the lady 
his partner. I know also that they were expecting to 
witness the manner and style of the dance as practised in 
the highest circles. Alas ! my dancing mistress was but 
the daughter of one City merchant and the widow of 
another ; my style was that of the City assembly. 

The band struck up the first bars. The dance began. 
I have reason to I’emember that dance because it was the 
first and the last dance that I ever performed in a public 
])lacc. 

You have read that I sometimes danced with Sir 
George at home. I therefore knew, at least, his style, 
and had borrowed something, perhaps, of his dignity. 
He moved, indeed, through the dance with a courtliness 
and an authority quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
dance, which is intended, as some say, to indicate the 
true position of our sex, and to show how we should be 
treated with the greatest possible honour and respect, if 
only to make us endeavour after the virtues which the 
men attribute to us. Others there are who see in the 
minuet the progress of a courtly amour. The whole 
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company stood round and looked on while we two alone 
occupied the floor : and, probably on account of the 
star, they all apj)lauded loudly when we finished. Then 
we retired, and they made a lane to let us pass. 

‘Nancy,’ said my cousin, ‘we are proud of you. 
Everybody was charmed.’ 

‘ No one was so much charmed as her partner,’ said 
Sir George. 

Then the masques ran over the floor and seized it, so 
to speak ; and some began to dance — the music playing 
a noisy tune — in country dances, while others ran about 
making jokes and rough play. For half a dozen would 
get together and act something that belonged to their 
characters : there were clowns and French PieiTots all in 
white : there were dancing harlequins : there were sailors 
in petticoats dancing hornpipes : there were shepherds 
and shepherdesses with crooks and ribbons : there wei’e 
negroes : there were milkmaids : there were queens with- 
out dignity! and judges without authority: there were 
devils who caused no fear ; in short, it was a scene of 
pure merriment and of simple frolic, so far, without 
apparent rudeness or license. As we stood aloof, being 
yet the object of much attention, some of the mumniei’s 
came out and ventured to pray to me as to a goddess. 

‘ Fair Venus,’ cried one, ‘ soften the heart of my 
mistress or I die ’ ; or, ‘ Great Goddess ! incline my 
mistress’s heart,’ and so forth. One brought a censer, 
such as they use in Roman Catholic churches, and swung 
it before me. 

‘ Come,’ said Sir George, ‘ we shall presently have too 
much of this. Brother, let us to supper.’ 

In one of the alcoves we found waiting for us some 
partridges, with a salad and a bottle of Lisbon ; and, 
after the Lisbon, a bowl of punch. 
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From our supper-table we could look out upon the 
revellers capering and acting and laughing on the dancing- 
stage. Now while we sat there, the gentlemen over their 
punch, I was surprised to see under the trees before 
our alcove Doctor Mynsterchaniber himself. What was 
he doing in this place, at his age? He had three 
or four gentlemen with him. They .were all masked, 
but I knew the Doctor by his long lean iigiire and by 
the old brown coat which he wore, frayed and thread- 
bare. What was the Doctor doing in the Gardens? 
Why did he and his friends keep looking into our 
alcove ? Why did they stand outside waiting, while all 
the other people walked about? The sight of that old 
hawk made me uneasy, I knew not why. 

Then I observed another strange thing. Under the 
trees, in a place not illuminated, I discerned, having eyes 
both strong and quick, two figures familiar to me. 
Presently I made out that they were Captain Sellinger 
and Corporal Bates. Strange! The Captain at the 
Gardens in company with a Corporal I Was he drunk ? 
No ; he stood upright, a cane in his hand, without the 
support of anyone. What were they doing ? 

About half- past eleven, when the music was at its 
loudest, the mummers at their memest, and queens, 
goddesses, nymphs, and heroines all jumping about 
like Blowsabella of the Village Green : when from the 
alcoves near us men were bawling songs, whose words, 
happily, were lost to us, we rose to go, sorry to leave 
the scene of so much mirth, yet anxious not to witness 
the scenes of disorder which took place later. Many 
ladies were directing their steps towards the gates at 
the same time and for the same reason. 

When we stood outside the alcove, just before we 
started, the Doctor and his friends moved forward. 
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With what object I know not. But at that moment 
Captain Sellinger stepped out of the shade, followed 
by the Corporal. They marched straight to the place 
where we were standing : and there they stood beside 
us, but facing the Doctor and his party. 

No one seemed to notice this movement except myself. 
We then walked along the avenue of trees, Sir George 
leading me, and Edward my cousin. Behind us, but at 
some distance, walked the Captain and the Corporal; 
behind them the Doctor and his party. 

When we reached the gates and got into the coach, I 
looked again. Just within the gates stood the Captain 
barring the way. And the Doctor and his party stood 
irresolute. For some reason or other I felt sure that 
they were baffled, and for no reason at all I connected 
their proposed action with the gallant youth who held 
my hand in the coach. 
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CHAPTER XV 

MOLLY AND THE CORPORAL. 

Hitherto I have told you what I saw and did and 
heard myself. I must now ask you to read something 
which bears upon this history, yet was confessed or 
delivered to me by another or by others. 

It is nothing less than the reason why Captain 
Sellinger was at Maiylebone Gardens that evening. 

Servants, especially women, are always listening and 
prying, the ear at the door ajar, the eye at the keyhole. 
It affords them, I suppose, some pleasure, unintelligible 
to ourselves, to find out what is going on, even when 
there is nothing to conceal. 

My own maid Molly, a person of great curiosity, 
though in other respects an excellent woman, when she 
was not watching her mistress and trying to make out 
which was the lover, turned her attention to the other 
residents of the house. The Corporal and Mrs. Bates 
had become her intimate friends : Captain Sellinger 
provoked no curiosity — a man who is drunk every day 
cannot be interesting to a woman, who naturally 
prefers Apollo to Bacchus : therefore there remained 
only the Doctor. 

^ There is something going on,' she said — one cannot 
stop the tongue of a woman when she is dressing one's. 
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hair. . ‘ The Doctor keeps the key of the garden door ’ 
— it opened out upon the Park. ‘ He has friends calling 
all day long : they come in at the front door and he lets 
them out by the garden-door. He thinks I can’t see 
out of the kitchen window for the shrubs, but I can. 
They whisper in the passage: sometimes they go out 
quite late at night.’ 

One did not encourage her in these confidences ; but 
it was strange. What was the man doing that he 
should receive visitors by day and night in this secret 
manner ? He might be a wizard, perhaps : or a fortune- 
teller, or an astrologer : there are always plenty of these 
gentry about for those who wish to learn the future and 
make themselves miserable beforehand. To be sure, the 
Doctor looked like a gentleman, though he went about 
with torn ruffles and raggetl skirts. However, the 
subject concerned us not, and, besides, there were more 
pleasant things to think about. 

But Molly communicated her suspicions to the 
Corporal, who frequently took a pipe of tobacco in the 
kitchen of an evening with a tankard of our small ale, 
to which the honest fellow was truly welcome. 

He listened carelessly, at first, as not concerned with 
a prying woman’s chatter : a gentleman has a right to 
receive his friends at one door and to let them out at 
another if he pleases. There is no law against whisper- 
ing in the passage : one is not compelled to go to bed at 
midnight. 

‘ But,’ said Molly mysteriously, ‘ they talk a foreign 
jargon.’ 

‘ What language ?'* he asked. ‘ Molly, it may be pure 
Yorkshire or Welsh.’ 

‘It may be French,’ she repli^, And at this the 
Corporal sat up, attentive. 


12—2 
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At that time, as everybody knows, we were at war 
with France. If it was French, what did Frenchmen do 
in St. James'^s Mace ? The Corporal, therefore, became 
thoughtful : he put down his pipe and considered the 
subject. Presently, after binding Molly over on the 
New Testament to secrecy, he told her that he thought 
it might be worth liis while to become, for the first time 
in his life, a spy : he would watch and listen : he would 
find out why this company talked a foreign language. 
A spy, he explained, was a person whose occupation 
justly stinks ; yet in such a cause as this : for country 
and King ; as a soldier : a man must not shrink. 
Besides, he confessed, much advantage, in case of the 
thing proving important, might accrue to his own 
interests. 

He was moved, therefore, to turn spy, and to watch 
the Doctor closely and constantly. 

‘The thing,’ he said, ‘must be done by rule and 
plan, as one lays siege to a fortification. Let us con- 
sider. At two the Doctor goes to his dinner : he 
returns at six. He, therefore, after dinner, sits in the 
coftee-house. His habits and his hours are fixed. Molly, 
I shall procure a master-key. That in our hands, we 
will to-morrow shut the front door when the Doctor 
goes out, and I will then secretly make a first examina- 
tion of the country.’ 

This he did. He found the room as you have heard. 
There were papers on the table which he did not dis- 
turb ; but he examined the wall. The room was 
wainscoted like our own upstairs. He measured a 
certain distance from the fireplace at the height of his 
own eye : he then came out, having touched nothing on 
the table, nor opened the cupboard or the box. ‘ That 
v.ill do for a beginning,’ he said. ‘You can open the 
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front door again, Molly, and the Doctor may return 
when he pleases.’’ 

He then returned to the kitchen, the walls of which 
were plastered with a yellow stuff: he scraped away a 
square space at a place coiTcsj)()iKliiig to his measure- 
ments in the other room, and with some dilliciilty 
removed two or three bricks from the party- wall. He 
could then put his eye close to the wainscoting in the 
other room. ‘ A small skewer, Molly,’ he called. With 
this he made half-a-dozen little holes in the wainscoting 
which would be invisible the other side. ‘Excellent! 
I can now command the table, and I think I shall hear 
what they say. Molly, there must be no talking in the 
kitchen while these bricks are out. Every evening I 
shall take them out : every evening I shall put them 
back : you must cover the place with the frying-pan or 
a clout or something in the daytime.’ 

In the evening about nine o’clock, the Doctor’s friends 
arrived : there were four or five of them, and they 
entered by the front door singly and without knocking 
at the door, which stood open. 

The Corporal took down the frying-pan, removed the 
bricks, and stood prying through one of the holes, and 
listened intently. 

‘ Molly,’ he murmured, ‘ they are talking French. A 
fortunate chance indeed that I should understand that 
language.’ 

So he listened again, very earnestly. ‘Molly,’ he 
murmured presently, ‘ they are the greatest villains 
unhung. They are traitors : they are rebels : they 
are. . . Again he applied himself. 

In a wonl, save for occasional whispered ejaculations, 
the Corporal stood there till eleven o’clock, when the 
Doctor arose and let out his friends by the back way, 
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Molly blowing out the candle so that he should not 
suspect. 

The Corporal replaced the bricks, hung up the frying- 
pan, and went to bed, where he lay awake all night 
long, thinking what he had better do. 

In the morning he came down, greatly moved and 
agitated. ‘ Molly,’ he whispered, ‘ not a wortl, even to 
your ladies. You have sworn. There will be murder 
if you talk. Not a word, Molly, on your life. And 
now go call my wife downstairs.’ She came down, the 
poor patient thing, so hard-worked, so anxious about 
her brats. ‘My dear,’ he said, ‘cheer up. Let us 
rejoice. I^ook out upon the world with smiling face. 
Behold the sun : the clouds fly ; the rain stops ; I see 
fair weather coming. My dear, something is going to 
happen — some great thing — I know not yet what ; but 
some great thing. I must drink to my own good 
fortune. If you please, Molly, a tankard — we will all 
drink. Give it to me. Ha !’ He poured out a glass and 
held it up to the light. ‘It foams and sparkles, and 
the bubbles rise. They rise like me, my dear. For 
thy husband this day is a made man. It shall mean — 
I swear — my commission — ^long defeiTed — nothing less.’ 
He still held the glass to the light. 

‘My dear,’ said his wife, ‘has trouble driven thee 
distraught T 

‘ Distraught ? I ? Nay, it is not trouble before us, 
but joy. My dear, I am like unto one who lights on 
buried treasure. I see before me a splendid future. 
Let us drink first to the Lieutenant — that is, to me 
myself: next to the Lieutenant’s charming wife — ^to 
thee, my dear : then to the Captain’s lovely consort — 
to thee, my dear ; and lastly, to the Colonel’s honoured 
lady — to thee, Madam, to thee.’ 
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* Oh ! what does this mean ?' she asked. 

‘I drink to you, my dear — always to you — in silk 
and satin, the Pride of the Regiment !’ 

He finished the tankard and set it down. ^And 
now,’ he said, ‘ I go to consult Captain Sel linger. I am 
the bearer of State news — State Despatches. I am a 
Royal Messenger !’ 

‘Well, Sir,’ said Molly, ‘the Captain was put to bed 
drunk last night, and he will be sleeping still.’ 

That was, in fact, the case. The Corporal had, 
therefore, to wait until noon, when he waited upon him 
while he was dressing. 

‘ Sir,’ said the Corporal, ‘ my errand shall prove, I 
make bold to say, an excuse for this intrusion upon 
your privacy.’ 

‘ Corporal, you have your proper officer : you have 
the Captain of your troop. If your business concerns 
your troop, go to him.’ 

‘ It does not. Sir. It is a business of so great im- 
portance that I crave permission to pour it into your 
Honour’s ears. After that, if you so direct, I will take 
it to my own Captain.’ 

‘ Go on, then, Coi’poral. But first give me the 
tankard.’ The Captain took a long drink of that 
refreshing creature, small ale, with which he would 
always revive his spirits in the morning. ‘ So !’ he said, 
‘the night was cheerful: the punch was strong.’ He 
sat on the table in his shii-t-sleeves, his stockings down 
at heel, his hair not dressed. ‘ Now I am ready ; go 
on. Corporal.’ 

What he heard was what you have already surmised. 
The Doctor on the ground floor was both a Jacobite 
and a French spy. His friends, also Jacobites, appeared 
to be of English descent, but, as they spoke French 
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fluently, were probably the sons or grandsons of those 
who formed the Court of James II. in exile, whom he 
created earls and barons. They were talking over the 
chances of a rising or demonstration in favour of the 
Pretender whenever the King, who was already seventy- 
seven years of age, should die. For greater security, as 
they fondly thought, they conversed in French. As 
for their hopes, they were assured of support in many 
quarters — it was not, remember, more than fifteen years 
from the Rebellion of 1745, which so nearly succeeded. 

That was the general purport of the nightly meetings. 

* You say,** said the Captain thoughtfully, after another 
draught of ale, ^ that they have papers and lists with 
them.’ 

‘ They were lying on the table.’ 

* If the Doctor has them in his keeping we can secure 
them easily. However — Hark ye, Corporal, this busi- 
ness should be told to your Captain. If it becomes a 
case for trial, you must show that you went to the right 
quarter.’ 

‘ By your leave. Sir, one minute more.’ 

‘ If they want to proclaim James Francis Edward ’ — 
the Captain went on — *let them. I would counsel 
encouraging them till they grow confident. We shall 
then know who are his friends in the country and shall 
be able to hang ’em all, and so an end.’ 

‘ But this is not all, Sir.’ 

‘ Not all ! What the devil would the fellow have ? 
Will they carry off* the King ?’ 

‘You shall hear. Sir. They have hatched a most 
diabolical plot, which will be carried into execution this 
very evening: or to-morrow evening, as the circum- 
stances will allow.’ 

* Go on, man. Come to the point. What is their plot?’ 
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' * In one word, Sir. Two young gentlemen, as your 
Honour very well knows, come to this house often and 
always in the evening. Your Honour knows their 
faces very well. So do I, although but a Corporal, and 
for the same reason. Well, Sir, they shall be nameless. 
At ten o'*clock, or thereabouts, they come downstairs, 
thinking of nothing : the stairs are dark : suppose an 
ambuscade of half-a-dozen men in the dark passage : 
suppose the Doctor’s door suddenly thrown open : there 
is a rush: the two gentlemen are seized — ^gagged — . 
handcuffed. In the Place outside waits a coach: at 
Westminster Bridge stairs waits a boat: in the pool 
waits a ship ready to weigh anchor and drop down the 
river, and so cross to the coast of France.’ 

The Captain sprang to his feet, dropping the tankard 
and spilling the beer. ‘Corporal Bates,’ he cried, ‘I 
believe you are a liar of the fii’st water.’ 

‘ I wish I was. Sir. But for my truth and honesty I 
might now be commanding my company.’ 

‘ This is the most desjjerate villainy ! This is unheard 
of ! The King so old that he may die any day. . . . 
How many of them are there .?’ 

‘ Not more than six, I should say. But there may be 
more behind.’ 

‘Yes — ^more behind, perhaps — ^Init no more for an 
attempt in a narrow passage. Corporal, if you are 
lying . . 

‘ Sir,’ said the Corporal, taking a Bible which lay, 
more for show, I fear, than for use, in the window, ‘ I 
swear, upon this sacred volume ’ — he kissed it — ‘ by all 
my hopes of eternal happiness ; by the sacred name of 
God Almighty, that every word is true. Captain, this 
evening will show that I am no liar. The ship which 
waits for them is a brig called the Tower of BriU^ 
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Amsterdam.. The' captain has be^ bought, though I 
believe he does’^not know the names of the gentlemen he 
is to take across. He will sail into French waters and 
will become a French prize : the coach has been liiied; 
it will be driven by one of the conspirators : they will 
assemble to-night, and in the Doctor’s room : they have 
not yet decided whether to make the* attem])t on the 
stairs or as the gentlemen are walking out of the door.’ 

The Captain looked at him seriously. cannot 
choose but believe you, my man. Well — ^how best to 
tackle this villainy 

He proceeded to dress leisurely, turning upon the 
Corporal at intervals with a question, while he turned 
the matter over in his mind. 

‘ Corporal, you are ready to fight in this cause ? 

‘ Sir, I ask nothing better. And I am a master in 
the art of fence, which I teach, with fortification and 
the forms of siege.’ 

‘ Corporal, you can be silent ?’ 

‘ Sir, I am a soldier — therefore silent. I teach the 
art of war, with the soldier’s duties, to all who come.’ 

‘ Corporal, you have a wife, I understand. Can she 
hold her tongue ?’ 

‘ The poor creature knows nothing of this business.’ 

‘ Corporal, you appear to be a man of courage.’ 

‘ Will your Honour give me the command of a forlorn 
hope .?’ 

‘ Does anyone in this house, or out of it, know these 
visitors ?’ 

‘ I think not. Sir. Molly, the maid, knows that they 
come. You and I are the only two who know what 
they are.’ 

‘ Hark ye. Corporal. This is not an affair to take to 
Bow Street. It is one in which your loyalty will be 
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best shown in keeping the thing, dai-k; If it were to 
succeed, the Lord only knows what would happen. If 
it were to fail with a fight and half a dozen killed and 
wounded, and the noise of it spread over the whole 
world, there would be a proper kind of scandal indeed. 
No : the attempt itself must be prevented. Now, Cor- 
poral, you and I must prevent it, for the sake of the 
ladies as well as those who may be with them. Our ser- 
vices will not be put in the Gazette : there will be no 
])roinotioii for us ; yet I take it upon me to assure you 
that you shall be no loser.’ 

'I’lio poor Corporal hung his head. Silence and 
secrecy ! And he had dreamed of a fight : slaughter of 
the conspirators ; and himself the hero of the fray ! 
And, after all, silence and secrecy ! 

‘ I repeat, Corporal, you shall be no loser. Very well. 
You and I must mount guard together every night 
from the time these villains arrive till the time they go 
away. And we must escort these gentlemen unseen 
home. Meantime, you are sure that the ladies know 
nothing about it ?’ 

‘ I am certain they do not.’ 

‘ Humph ! Give Molly, the maid, this guinea to 
keep her mouth shut. Very good. Let me think 
He sat on the table again and buried his nose in the 
tankard, now empty. Custom connected the attitude 
with the assistance of thought. 

The Corporal, meanwhile, pulled out of his pocket a 
paper, which he unrolled and smoothed upon the table. 
‘ It is a plan, Sir, drawn to scale, of the ground floor. 
Here is the Doctor’s room : here the stairs : here is 
the kitchen : here the back door, the garden, and the 
garden door. I drew it this morning for your Honour’s 
use.’ 
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‘ You are a man of infinite accomplishments, Corporal. 
This is admirable. Well, I think a little sand in the 
lock of the garden door will stop their retreat, in case 
we come to cold steel, which I doubt. This evening, 
Corporal, you will patrol the passage and the back 
garden. If you find a man or two in ambuscade, run 
him througli. I will take the consequences — rim him 
through.'* 

‘I will, Sir.** The Corporal drew himself up and 
smiled satisfaction. 

‘ Have a candle burning in the passage or at the bend 
of the stairs ; have another in the kitchen. Don’t hide 
yourself: make a little noise to show that you are 
there. I will take the court and the front door. 
Remi^mber, man, we want to prevent them, not to 
draw them on : we want to save certain gentlemen 
from a scandal and certain ladies from things which 
would be believed and said about them.’ 

That night the Doctor’s friends were assembled : the 
coach was waiting : those who were to hide under the 
stairs found a candle buniing in the passage and a 
soldier carelessly walking about : the man on the coach- 
box observed that another, an officer, was standing on 
the door-steps or walking backwards and forwards 
before the door : one or two came out of the Doctor’s 
room and observed him. At about ten o’clock there 
wei*e steps on the stairs : the Doctor’s door was opened 
and his head was poked out. The two gentlemen came 
down : they stood on the door-step : behind them was 
the Corporal, beside them was the Captain. They 
walked away : after them, at a little distance, followed 
the Captain and the Corporal. Then the Doctor’s 
friends got into their coach and silently drove away. 

We knew nothing about this nightly watch, but the 
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guard at Marylebone could not be passed over. I 
asked Captain Sdlinger what it meant. ‘ We are not 
Princesses,’ I said, ‘ to want a guard of honour.’ 

‘Nobody more deserves a guard of honour. Miss 
Nancy.’ He looked at me strangely and anxiously. 

‘ But you seemed to come after us.’ 

‘ Highwaymen are about : foot-pads are hanged every 
day by the dozen : pickpockets, hustlers, ruiliaiis, are as 
common as oysters. Ladies must be protected.’ 

‘ Thank you. Captain Sellinger,’ I rcj)lied. ‘ But 
ladies do not ask for better protection than that of 
their own escort. We have two very gallant gentlemen 
for our escort.’ 

‘ Villains abound. London is full of dangers. There 
can be no other reason. Miss Nancy, since you know of 
none.’ 



("HAPTER XVI. 

A lllVER PARTY. 

AtTKR the masquerade, the next event of interest was 
our party on the river. It took place one evening 
early in October, when the sun sets soon after five. 
The weather, however, in that year was, for the season, 
open and mild — even warm, so that the freshness of the 
air upon the river and its coolness were pleasant. 

When our friends first proposed this excursion, I 
looked forward to nothing more than to be tugged up 
the river by two pairs of brawny arms, and to be regaled 
by the horrid language of the rowci-s : in short, such a 
pleasure-j)arty as may be seen upon the river whenever 
the weather is fine. We should probably, also, be 
splashed with water during the voyage. Therefore, I 
looked forward to it, I say, with no great pleasure, 
except for the society which I had — alas ! — ^already 
learned to desire so much. 

It was arranged that we should be at the Whitehall 
Stairs, whither Corporal Bates escorted us, at the hour 
of half-past four. Whitehall Stairs, formerly the stairs 
of the Palace, of which little now remains, are not a very 
convenient place for two gentlewomen to be kept wait- 
ing, though they are less frequented than many others, 
and consequently less disgusting for ears of delicacy. I 
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wonderjf there will ever arrive a time when the water- 
men of London will learn to speak with decency and to 
affirm without blasphemy. 

But we were not kept waiting, for, true to time, the 
boat which was to convey us came sweeping up the 
river, and was held by a hook to the long pole or mast 
at the end of the stairs. Boat do I call it.? Why, 
Queen Cleopatra ‘herself, whose barge is represented in 
one of my cousin's pictures, never had so beautiful a 
vessel ; nor had Queen Elizabeth anything, I am sure, 
half so fine when she took the air upon the river : nor 
has the Lord Mayor a finer vessel when he comes up the 
river on the ninth day of November : nor has any City 
Company a more beautiful vessel. It was a barge 
caf)able of holding I know not how many people : 
within and without it was all carved work, bright 
paint and gilded wood : most lovely was she — every 
boat is feminine — to look at as she lay upon the water : 
her bows rose up high, with a figurehead representing a 
maiden, all (apparently) of pure gold : in the middle 
she was low, and she rose again in the stern : she had 
six oars on each side the men wore a scarlet livery : 
the man who took the helm was also in scarlet : two or 
three footmen, also in scarlet, stood about beside the 
steersman : a cabin or chamber was constructed in front 
of the helm — that is to say, neither in the middle nor 
in the stem, but between the two : the roof was sup- 
ported by slim and elegant intertwined pillars of carved 
wood : the sides were open, but there were velvet 
curtains to be drawn if the air should prove cold: 
round the sides were cushioned scats : in the middle 
stood a small table, at present with nothing upon it : 
in the bows was a band of music, hautboys, horns, harps, 
violins, and other instruments. 
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When we came down the stairs the harpist ran his 
fingers over the strings and struck up the old air, ‘ How 
should I my true love know?’ This I received as a 
compliment to myself, because I once said that a harp 
moved me more than any other instrument and another 
time said that I liked the tune of ‘ How should I my 
true love know ?’ 

‘ Heavens !’ murmured my cousin. ‘ Where did they 
get this splendid barge? It is not one of the City 
barges, or I should know it.’ 

‘ Welcome !’ said Sir George, stepping on to the 
stairs. ‘We have luckily secured this barge. I hope 
it will prove comfortable.’ So he handed us into the 
cabin and placed us at the end, taking his own seat on 
the right-hand side by me, and his brother sitting 
opposite on the left-hand of Isabel. 

And then they pushed off the boat, and the voyage, 
which remains graven upon my heart to this day, 
began. Oh! that the happy day could come back 
again Oh! that one could not only remember past 
joys and recall sweet words, but also see the lovely 
youth once more, rejoicing in his manhood, full of love 
and happiness! But for the hope that, somehow, we 
cannot imagine in what way, vanished joys will be 
restored to us, life would be too sad for endurance. 
We should accuse Providence, and die hopeless. They 
pushed off the boat, I say, and we dropped down into 
the open stream. Over our heads hung or streamed 
out a long silken pennant : thus were flags flying in the 
bows and at the stern : the boat was all glorious within 
and without: my heart beat: my colour came and 
went : my eyes, I know not why, filled with tears : and 
Sir George gazed upon me fondly and fixedly as if he 
could never have enough. 
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We passed without accident through the arches of 
Westminster Bridge and pursued our stately way, the 
oars lifting and falling without noise, up the river 
beyond the houses and buildings which cease at 
Lambeth and are followed by low shores with trees, 
fields, and market-gardens, and a house here and there. 

The course of. the river at Westminster is nearly 
north and south: before reaching Chelsea the river 
bends to the west : here we faced the sun, now wester- 
ing rapidly : before us the river lay spread out like a 
sheet of red gold, reflecting the sky above, which was 
truly like a vision of the New Jerusalem. 

‘ This is a dream of fairyland,’ said my cousin. 

‘I have seen many sunsets on the Atlantic,’ said 
Edward ; ‘ both sunsets over a rough sea and sunsets 
over a sea as smooth as this river to-night ; and I have 
seen sunsets in the Mediterranean: but give me still 
the river Thames.’ 

‘ My brother is happier than I,’ Sir George added. 
* He is a sailor and can travel. I must stay at home. 
Therefore I rejoice to hear that our Thames is as 
beautiful as any of the famous rivers of foreign lands.’ 

The tide was flowing and nearly high : the river 
seemed brimming over, it was so full : the water was 
covered with swans floating about by twos and threes ; 
there were hundreds of the graceful creatures; there 
were also many boats on the river. Mostly they con- 
tained girls and their sweethearts (one supposes they 
were sweethearts) enjoying like us the freshness of the 
air and their own society : and there were many of the 
huge unwieldy barges filled to the water’s edge with 
hay or with casks or coals or iron, working their way 
up stream with the tide, the men on board tugging at 
their long sweeps. 
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The scene was so beautiful that we sat in silence, 
ravished by the sight. And all this time the harper 
played to us, changing his tune continually into some- 
thing still more sweet and beautiful. Thus he played, 
‘Early one morning, just as the sun was rising,’ 

‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes ’ — when Sir George 
began to sing my song softly — ‘Begone, dull care,’ 

‘ Sweet, if you love me,’ ‘ The dusky night rides down 
the sky ’ ; and more. The smaller boats, as we swept 
along, tried to keep up with us for the delight of the 
music : but could not, so they huzzaed and let us go 
on our way. Presently the sun sank, and before lon|5 
there fell upon the world a soft and sweet twilight, on 
which rose a moon glorious and beautiful. 

‘ Will the ladies take their regale now, brother ?’ 
asked Edward. 

‘ Sir, can you speak of eating in such a scene as this ?’ 
replied my cousin. 

But she sat u{) as if in readiness — while two of the 
footmen quickly sj^read the cloth and laid upon it the 
supper. Truly, the supper would tempt an ankress, if 
any ankresses yet remain to mortify their appetites and 
serve the Lord by starving. For there were pheasants 
and grouse — the latter bird brought out of Yorkshire, 
we were told, by flying post, so that the brace on our 
table had actually been shot two hundred and fifty 
miles away, two days before. And there was fruit of 
all kinds, pears, peaches, plums, grapes, the most 
costly and the most delicious that the country can 
produce. 

It was now nearly dark. Then a new surprise 
awaited us. For, as if by magic, there appeared 
hanging round the high bows of the barge a kind of 
crown of gleaming lamps of all colours, and a footman 
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lit candles in our cabin, and we found ourselves sitting 
in a blaze of light. Then the harpist stopped, and the 
horns and the hautboys began tossing the music out 
upon the waters, which tossed it on to the shore, and 
so it came echoing back. If this world, I thought, 
can be made so heavenly, what must Heaven itself be 
like ? 

‘ Come,** said our host, when we had exclaimed and 
applauded, ‘ let us see what they have given us for 
supper. It will be found, I fear, a poor offering in 
return for your great kindness in coming.’ 

Their poor offering was, I have said, a most delicate 
little banquet. One wanted nothing: the fresh air, 
the gleaming lights, the music of the horns, the com- 
pany and conversation of our entertainers, were as 
exhilarating as the wine and as staying as the chicken 
and partridge. It must be confessed that we did 
justice to these viands, cheered as they were by the 
lively sallies of Edward, and the graver discourse of his 
brother. 

Supper finished, the foolman who had been standing 
behind the cabin came in and ra])idly carried oflF the 
dishes, leaving in their place a bowl of punch. lie 
also extinguished the candles in the cabin and left 
us in the light produced by the glass lamps in the 
bows. 

Be^de me sat Sir George. He had been pensive and 
even melancholy during the supper, gazing from time 
to time upon me with eyes that now I understand. 
Sad is the lot of the woman upon w'honi those eyes 
have never rested : eyes full of tenderness, and respect, 
and longing. The memory of those eyes remains with 
me to comfort my lonely age: ‘ f)iice,’ they say, ‘thou 
wert fair and a man loved thee for thy beauty : once 
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thou wcrt so fair that a man believed thee to have 
all the virtues that belong to an angel : once wert 
thou thought so fair that a man worshipped thee 
as one worships a wood-nymph or a goddess of the 
heathen.’ 

‘ What think you of our music, fair Nancy ?’ he said, 
bending over me. 

It was now, I saj, almost dark in our cabin save for 
ibc lights in the bows : the rowel’s lifted and dipped 
their oars noiselessly: the music was gentle: the air 
was soft : my heart was well-nigh full of happiness. 
And now I was to be lifted out of myself — yea — to the 
seventh heaven — with such joy as I never thought could 
fill a human heart. 

‘ The music,’ I re[)lied, ‘ seems to celebrate the happi- 
ness of this evening. Yet for a touch I could weep. 
Why does music move one to tears ?’ 

He laid his left hand timidly round my waist: with 
the right he took my hand and kissed it. ‘Sweet 
Nancy,’ he whispered, ‘ believe that I would die rather 
than bring a tear into those eyes. If the music makes 
thee sad, sweet girl, it shall cease.’ 

‘ Nciy, but there are tears of joy as well as of sadness.’ 
I tried to withdraw my hand, but he held it firmly. 
Besides, it was the kind of capture to which a woman is 
resigned : and, again, his words, his grasp, the pressure 
of his arm upon my waist all together, suddenly and 
swiftly, awakened me and changed vague yearnings into 
strong love — strong as death — ^yea — stronger. From 
that moment I have been wholly his — all my heart, all 
my soul, all my thoughts — were and are his and his 
alone. 

It costs me no pain now to remember these things : 
a few tears of regret, perhaps : but such regrets console 
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the season of age : the memory of those days ennobles 
me : it makes me proud and happy : sometimes when I 
have thought long over them I take down a book 
which, in spite of all the Divines pretend, I find 
full of earthly love. I mean the Song of Solomon : 
and I read the verses concerning my beloved with that 
sense of experience which makes me understand them all. 

‘ My tender swcetheai-t !’ he whispered low, while the 
music drowned his words, and the others could not see. 
I hear that soft, sweet whisper still ; ’twill comfort my 
dying moments : it is my consolation from day to day, 
from hour to hour, to remember it. Oh! I was the 
first in his heart: the first. Yes, the first: before 
the Other came across the seas : I was the first. ‘ My 
tender sweetheart ! My most beloved mistress 1’ Then 
he drew me gently to his bosom, and laid my head 
upon his shoulder and kissed me on the forehead and 
on the cheek and on the li 2 )s, murmuring, ‘ Oh, my 
tender sweetheart ! Oh, my most beloved mistress !’ 
This was all he said. It was not so dark in the cabin 
but that the others might see something ; but I know 
not how much they saw. 

How long did this declaration last ? Indeed, I have 
no recollection, because I lost myself. Presently I 
heard his brother’s voice. 

‘ George, we are near the Stairs, Are you asleep ?’ 

‘ No, brother. I have never been so wakeful, believe 
me. Are we really near Whitehall Stairs again ? Oh 1 
let us turn round anti have it all over again I’ 

His brother laughed. ‘ I wish we could. But there 
are other things to do this evening.’ 

‘True — a most tedious card-party awaits us. Miss 
Nancy. Alas ! here we are, and the evening is done.’ 

It surprised me when we landed at the stairs to find 
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a link-boy waiting for us, and Captain Sellinger, quite 
sober, with Corporal Bates, in attendance. 

^ By your leave. Sir,’ said the Captain, taking off his 
hat, ‘ I will escort the ladies home.’ 

‘ If you please. Sir,’ Sir George seemed to know the 
Captain. He stooped and kissed my hand once moi’e. 
‘I shall never forget this evening,’ he whispered. 
‘ Never, so long as I live.’ So w^e landed, and the 
barge pushed off again and went down the river. 

I was also greatly surprised to see on the stall’s Doctor 
Mynsterchamber and two or three gentlemen with him 
I knew not. They whispered to each other : they 
looked at the barge and at Captain Sellinger. When 
the barge pushed off they walked away. 

The Captain walked home with us, the Corporal 
inarching behind. 

^You know Sir George Le Breton, then ?’ I asked. 

‘ Have you known him long ?’ 

‘ Sir George Le Breton ? Oh ! yes — yes !’ he replied, 
with a little confusion. ‘ Oh, yes — I know — Sir George 
— Sir George Le Breton.’ 

‘ Do you know him intimately 

‘No, certainly not. I have not that honour. But 
of course — I know him. Not so well as you know him. 
Miss Nancy.’ 

If I blushed, the night concealed that sign of guilt. 

‘ We find him and his brother most agreeable com- 
pany, Captain Sellinger.’ 

‘It is quite certain that they find most agreeable 
company in St. James’s Place.’ 

‘ They are young gentlemen of many virtues. Captain 
Sellinger.’ 

‘ So I have understood — especially Sir George. He 
has all the virtues thei*e are. It is his inheritance. His 
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father had all the virtues before him ; so has his 
grandfather. All the virtues reside permanently in his 
family.’ 

‘ I know not what you mean, Captain Sel linger. But 
they do not get tipsy in the evening.’ 

‘ Which is best, child : to repent in the morning with 
a headache, or to be sorry in the morning for an evening 
thrown away ?’ 

By this time we were arrived at our own door. ‘ And 
now,’ said the Captain, ‘ that I have left you in safety at 
the door, I will go to the Cocoa-Tree and drink. There 
is still time. Good-night, latlies. It is indeed a most 
wonderful thing.’ 

What was most wonderful ? 

‘ We must talk a little, Nancy,’ said Isabel, sitting 
down. 

‘ What shall we talk about ?’ 

‘Let me look in thy face, Nancy. Oh! she says 
“What shall we talk about.?” We will talk about St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, my dear, if you wish ; or about Dart- 
ford Paper Mills; or about your brother Joseph of 
pious memory; or, indeed, about everything except 
what you want to talk about.’ 

‘ Cousin, what do you mean 

‘ Oh ! you know very well. The cabin was dark, but 
not so dark but I could see one head bending over 
another. The oars made a splashing and the water 
lapped against the side of the boat, yet I heard a 
whisper on the other side of the cabin. Nancy, why 
was that head bent down? What did that whisper 
mean?’ 

‘ Oh ! Cousin ’ — I threw my arms round her — ‘ I am 
the happiest, most joyful woman in the whole world 1 
He loves me!’ Then I broke from her and ran into 
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my own room, because I must needs be alone to sit and 
think. 

In the morning She asked me no more questions, 
being always so kind and so thoughtful about me ; and 
after breakfast I went out to walk by myself in the 
Green Park, to think over the thing which had befallen 
me. 

When I came back I was waylaid by the Doctor, who 
came out of his room to meet me. 

‘I hope. Miss Nancy,' he said, bowing profoundly, 
‘ that you enjoyed your voyage on the river last night. 
I saw the boat landing you at Whitehall Stairs. With 
a cavalier the river may be delightful. Without, it 
may provoke a sore throat. Miss Nancy, I beg once 
more to offer for your acceptance one of the miniatures ’ 
— he drew it out of his pocket — ‘ which I showed you 
once before. It is a truly beautiful piece of work — 
see ! it is set with pearls. Believe me, it. is worthy even 
of your acceptance.' 

I took it in my hands. Yes: it presented a most 
lovely face with a strange sadness in the eyes : a face 
having blue eyes and light hair — ^like my own. 

* 'Tis none other than the portrait of Mademoiselle 
la Valliere, first mistress of Louis Quatorze: once as 
good and beautiful as yourself. She was dazzled by the 
passion of the young Prince. She was the first love of 
Louis. They say he never truly loved any other 
woman. Take it. Miss Nancy. Take it — ^keep it. 
See — ^there is a touch — ^tum it to the light — just a 
touch of yourself. Miss Nancy — it may be my imagina- 
tion — ^in those eyes. Keep it. She was a Prince's first 
and only love.’ 

I had no suspicion why he forced this gift upon me : 
not the least suspicion. But now I know. Well, I 
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took it: I have it still: when I take it out in these 
latter days, when the past is so far off and I so changed 
and the whole history dim except to me, I see that the 
Doctor was right. There is in tlie eyes a touch — a 
touch of sadness — a touch of myself. And I am glad 
that I never showed this miniature to my lover. Hence- 
forth I can call him my lover. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE GUARD OF HONOUR. 

I NOW return to the events which were not conducted in 
my presence; namely, those concerned with the Cer- 
poral’s discovery and the Doctor’s conspiracy. 

You may be sure that it was not long before one of 
the two brothers — ^the younger — discovered the fact 
that these two sentinels were posted at the door every 
night, and that they formed a voluntary escort out of 
St. James’s Place. As for Sir George, this was a thing 
which he would not notice. The presence of an escort 
would seem to him natural and no more to be ques- 
tioned than the following of a footman. As elder 
brother, he was more accustomed to these attentions 
than an officer in the Royal Navy. Besides, he left us 
every evening, I am quite sure, with his Head as full 
as his Heart. For the Head said, ‘She is only a 
daughter of a bourgeois : of no family : of no connec- 
tions except those of trade. She is far, far below your 
rank. You must put her out of your thoughts.’ And 
the Heart said, ‘ Nay ; but you love her : you have told 
her so : she loves you : to leave her would be the basest 
cruelty: arrange some plan, with your Head, so that 
you may love her still.’ And always Conscience 
whispered, ‘ Remember, George, those in high plaoe 
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must not set base examples.’ With these conflicts 
going on, do you think it wonderful that he did not 
notice cei-tain things ? 

One evening, therefore, the younger brother, after 
allowing George to enter his own house, stopped in the 
street outside, and called the (Captain. 

‘Hark ye. Sir*,’ he began with some roughness, ‘I 
observe that in the exercise of a zeal which, I suppose, 
does an officer of Horse Guards credit, you have con- 
stituted yourself into a special Guard of Honour to niy 
brother and myself.’ 

Captain Sellinger bowed low. ‘ I would explain. Sir,’ 
he began. 

‘ Sir, I know you very well by sight, and you, 
I suppose, know my brother and myself also by 
sight.’ 

‘ I have that honour. Sir.’ 

‘ Well, Sir, your zeal, let me tell you, is uncalled for 
and meddlesome. I beg — I command — that it be dis- 
continued.’ 

‘ When I have explained, Sir 

‘ What ? When a gentleman wishes to preserve an 
incognito : when he pays visits which he does not wish 
to be proclaimed by beat of drum : when he carries his 
own sword, and is not afraid to use it : to have his 
privacy invaded by a volunteer escort ? Allow me to 
say, Sir, again, that it is meddlesome.’ 

‘ Sir,’ said the Captain quietly, ‘ you are able to say 
what you please 

‘ Well, Sir, I will say what I please, and I will give 
you satisfaction afterwards like any other man. Why 
not bring your troop and trot along beside us ? They 
would look well drawn up every evening in St. Jainef^’s 
Place, would they not ? Certain ladies of our aapaaint- 
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ance would receive this delicate attention with pleasure, 
no doubt.’ 

‘Sir, I desire nothing but permission to explain. 
Indeed, Sir, I shall show you the gravest reasons. Be- 
lieve me, neither presumption nor meddling.' . . . But 
if you will not hear me ’ 

‘ Go on, then. Explain if you can.’ • He stood upon 
the doorstep, leaning against the pillars of the porch. 

‘ Explain, then.’ 

‘ I will not take long. Sir.’ He lowered his voice to 
a whisper. ‘ To begin with, there is a person on the 
ground floor of that very house in St. James’s Place who, 
I have discovered, is a rank Jacobite, and possibly a 
French spy : of the former there is no doubt.’ 

‘Jacobite — Jacobite!’ He threw up his arms im- 
patiently. ‘ What does it matter, man ? Are you so 
foolish as to believe in that cry ? Why, Sir, the Young 
Pretender is forty and childless, and his brother is in 
the Romish Church! Jacobite! Let him go to the 
Devil for a Jacobite ! He is a French spy, too, is he ? 
Well — St. James’s is not Portsmouth Dockyard. What 
is he to learn ? What mighty secrets will he pick up ? 
Have him to Bow Street and hang him. Is it because 
there is a Jacobite scoundrel in the house that you 
think fit to dog my brother’s steps every night ?’ 

‘ Pardon me. Sir. I said there was the gravest reason. 
I will tell it in short. It is this. Every evening there 
assembles in this man’s lodging on the ground floor of 
that house in St. James’s Place a company of half a 
dozen ; they are, apparently, the grandsons of certain 
English and Irish who followed James into exile : they 
come and go without suspicion because they talk English 
perfectly : they are over here in the desperate hope of 
reviving a lost cause. Meantime, they have another 
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matter in hand — which is the grave reason of which I 
spoke.’ 

‘Well, Sir.?’ 

‘ To-morrow night, Sir, you may remark, if you choose, 
a coach ift waiting. ITiat coach is driven by one of 
themselves : at Whitehall Stairs there is waiting a boat, 
manned by two of themselves : down the river off Red- 
rijf lies a vessel waiting for them. The ship is called 
the Tower of BrUU of Amsterdam : the captain has 
been won over in the usual way : when he has received 
certain passengers, who will be carried up the ship’s 
side, he will drop down the river : he will then make 
for Calais, and be taken by the French, who will leaim 
when they get into port the names of the passengers.’ 

‘The names of the passengers? Who are they, 
then ?’ 

‘ Your brother. Sir, and yourself.’ 

‘ The Devil ! How are they to get hold of us .?’ 

‘ I have told you, Sir. Every evening that company 
is assembled in that Jacobite’s room looking for an 
opportunity to seize you both at the bottom of the 
stairs, and carry you away, prisoners, to France.’ 

‘ To seize us— seize my brother .?’ But he said this 
in a whisper. ‘ To carry us away ? Man — this is some 
foolish joke.’ 

‘ No joke at all. Sir. It is plain truth, as I can show. 
Now, Sir, with this conspiracy before you — say — ^was 
my interference justified? Was I to lay the matter 
before the magistrates and cause those ladies to give 
evidence, and 

Edward put up his hand. ‘Captain Sellinger,’ he 
said, ‘this is a serious business. I must think for a 
moment.’ 

He was silent for some minutes. ‘Are you quite 
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sure of your information ?’ he asked. ‘ From whom did 
it come to you ?’ 

‘ From a Corporal in the Horse Guards — a man of 
education, who speaks French, and overheard their con- 
versation. I can show you this evening. Sir, if you 
jjlease, how they meet. The coach you can see for 
yourself.’ 

‘Then, Captain Sellinger,’ Edward replied, ‘I thank 
you.’ So he held out his hand, which the other, bowing 
low, touched with his fingers. ‘Forgive me. Sir, for my 
haste. I am to blame. I should have known that a 
gentleman must have had his reasons. What do you 
advise ?’ 

‘ With submission. Sir, that we continue the nightly 
watch. There will be no attempt, I am sure, where 
there is the certainty of a fight. A sudden and un- 
expected rush of five or six upon two might succeed : 
not a rush provided for against four armed men. These 
kind of consj)irators are mighty coy about the clashing 
of steel and waking the neighbours. They desire a 
noiseless abduction, with gags and handcuffs. If they 
still persist, it would be well to warn them.’ 

‘ The business wants careful handling. We must 
keep the ladies out of the affair : we must keep my 
brother out of it. No breath of it must get about to 
his detriment. This Corporal of youm — ^is he an honest 
fellow ?’ 

‘I believe him to be so. He is a fellow of many 
accomplishments and vain, but honest and zealous.’ 

‘ For my own part I should like a brush with the 
villains — ^you beside me and the gallant Corj^oral dis- 
tinguishing himself behind. I am not sure whether we 
can contrive to keep my brother in ignorance. How- 
ever, I shall try. Above all things, his name must not 
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appear publicly, and his person must not be put into 
any danger, if that is possible. Tell your man. Captain, 
to continue his silence. We will talk of this business 
again when I have turned it over in my mind.’ 

For some days nothing more was done ; the coach 
was brought every evening to St. James’s Place, where 
it waited : the Doctor’s friends came every evening to 
his lodging, where they waited ; and every evening they 
were baulked by the accidental presence of Corj)oral 
Rates in the kitchen and about the passage, whistling 
and singing so that there could be no doubt concerning 
his presence, while outside, in St. James’s Place, for 
some purpose of his own, doubtless to meet a girl. Cap- 
tain Sel linger strolled about the Place or waited in the 
doorway. From time to time the Doctor would get up 
and look out, as if to ascertain the weather : his door 
was kept ajar, so that any footsteps could be heard : 
regularly at ten o’clock, when the two gentlemen came 
downstairs, the Corporal was standing at the bottom of 
the stairs ready with a salute, and the Captain was 
standing on the doorstep ; and if tlic conspirators made 
a rush it would be met by these two defenders first. 

What did the Doctor suspect ? I cannot tell. The 
coach, I say, continued to come every evening. I con- 
jecture that they were resolved to wait until an oppor- 
tunity should occur, and that tjiey thought this op- 
portunity wQuld certainly occur before long. I con- 
jecture, further, that they had no thought of murder, 
which would be useless, but of soi/ing the person. If 
they had desired murder they might bring six or more 
against four and so set u])on them ; but it was plainly 
their interest to avoid bloodshed : now when swords are 
crossed even in self-defence, one cannot say who will 
receive a thrust. Meanwhile it is also certain, in my 
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mind, that they had no suspicion that their purpose 
was discovered. Else why this perseverance in making 
everything ready night after night ? Their very security 
showed that they had no suspicions : for this security 
would have been impossible if the plot had been known, 
in which case there would have been no delay, but they 
would all have been seized, committed, tried, and exe- 
cuted in the usual way. These considerations account 
for the fact that they made no attempt to fly or to 
disperse themselves. 

‘ You walk abroad late, Captain Sellinger,'* said the 
Doctor, one morning. ‘Last night I went forth to 
watch the stars, and saw you in tliQ Court : the night 
before, if I mistake not, I heard your footsteps.’ 

‘ Doctor, if a little friend sometimes came to talk to 
you in this quiet Court, where there is no one except a 
cursed mysterious coach which waits every evening for 
someone, would you like to be watched ?’ 

‘ Oh ! If a woman is in the case. Captain — one has 
been young ’ 

‘ The nights grow cold. In a few days I fear she will 
come no longer.’ 

That night the coach came not, nor did the company 
gather in the Doctor s room. Yet soon after the coach 
apjieared again, and the men came again. They had 
not lost their hopes of an opportunity. 

On another occasion — ‘Captain,’ said the Doctor, 
‘advise me. The fellow who lives in the garret — 
Corporal Bates by name 

‘ What of him, Doctor 

‘A noisy fellow. He disturbs me in the evening. 
When one would be writing or reading, or perhaps 
sleeping, he w'alks about the passage whistling. He 
goes in and out the kitchen and drinks.’ 
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‘ He is not in my Company, Doctor. I cannot speak 
to him. But bid Molly the maid tie a dish-clout to his 
coat-tail. Or — better still — ^makc his wife jealous.' 

That was all that the Doctor and his friends got by 
their interference. Yet it showed uneasiness. It is 
certain that they feared all was not right. 

As for my cousin and myself, we knew notliing. For 
iny own part, I lived in a Fool’s Paradise, ie., in tlio 
Paradise which every woman desires for herself, the 
Paradise of Love. This gallant young gentleman loved 
me : so brave and so handsome ; so rich and so highly 
placed ; he loved me, when he might have chosen among 
the noblest ladies of the land : he had chosen me ; he 
loved me : he loved me. While I sat with those words 
day and night ringing in my brain, downstairs went on 
the plots and conspiracies of those villains and the 
devotion of those two, the Captain and the Corpor/d, 
thwarting and preventing. 

The patience, both of conspirators and of guard, is 
shown by the time during which the former waited for 
an opportunity, and the latter continued to interpose 
obstacles. Consider, Isay, the time that the watch con- 
tinued. Yet the thing was worth patience and watch- 
fulness incredible. We went toMarylebonc Gardens on 
the last day of September ; the plot was then discovered 
and in the possession of Captain Sel linger. lie began 
his watch and escort and continued both, as you shall 
see, for more than three weeks. Wliile the coach was 
waiting in the Place, the Captain and his companion 
patrolled the open square and guarded the steps and 
the staii-s. Wh&t put an end to the business you shall 
learn in due course. 
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CHAFrER XVIII, 

THE PALACE AND THE COURT. 

You have read how Sir Greorge turned the conversation 
when my cousin or I expressed a desire to see the Court 
and Palace of St. Jameses. The King was old : one 
must not annoy the King : our loyalty would be best 
shown by not attempting to enjoy the privilege of seeing 
the Palace: and so forth. Therefore we were greatly 
surprised when he offered of his own accord to show us 
what was to be seen. ‘ Come,' he said, ‘ to the Colour 
Court, which is that within the gate, at the mounting 
of the guard to-morrow morning, and I will try to let 
you see everything.' 

You may be sure that we joyfully accepted the invi- 
tation. For my own part, I understood that something, 
I knew not what, was intended for me, especially, by 
this invitation, and I dressed with some trepidation yet 
with happy expectancy. What he chose to do would be 
well done. 

The mounting of the guard at eleven every morning 
is a pretty sight : we had often witnessed it from the 
end of St. James’s Street. First marches the band 
headed by the drum major, a very majestic person, over 
six feet high and carrying a gold -headed staff: after 
him the ^ trumpets and shawms,' that is to say, men in 
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cocked hats and scarlet uniforms blowing strange instru- 
ments . then two little boys» pretty little fellows, who 
look as if they ought to be still in a Dame's school, 
with drums : then a great fat negro with a turban 
carrying the big drum, and on either side another 
negro with cymbals and tambourine. Then a company 
of twenty -four drums and fifes : then the Captain or 
Colonel with his sword drawn marching before the ensign 
who carried the colours ; lastly, the guard of the day, 
fellows so well shaven and so finely dressed that you 
would not believe their daily work was that of the 
humble, though useful, coal-heaver. 

At eleven the next morning, therefore, we repaired to 
Colour Court. When the Guard had left the Court Sir 
George came to us dressed in scarlet with his star and a 
glittering order on his breast. ‘ I am here,’ he said, ‘ as 
a kind of official : do not be sui*prised when they salute 
me. I have ordered that none are to be admitted except 
on the King’s business while you are here. You will 
have the Palace to yourselves, ladies, except for the 
private apartments of the King.’ 

So saying, he led the way. I observed that wherever 
we met one of the Palace servants, or any gentleman 
belonging to the Court, our guide was saluted in the 
most respectful manner possible, everybody falling back 
out of our way and bowing low or saluting. 

I ftrget most of the things we saw, and, indeed, it 
does not greatly matter, because the importance of the 
morning lay not in the State rooms of the Palace, but 
in the words which were spoken in them. 

First we went into the Chapel, where the King every 
year makes his offering of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
Here, also, we leamed, the Sovereign formerly touched 
for the King’s Evil, working miracles daily. 

14— a 
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* Itj said our guide, ‘ the King reigns by Divine per- 
mission, there would seem nothing ridiculous in the 
function which George I. discontinued.’ 

‘ But,’ I said, ‘ we all live by Divine permission : and 
all we do or say is only what we are permitted : yet we 
do not work miracles.’ 

‘ I do not press the point,’ he replied. ‘What divines 
ordain or decide that do I accept with humility. The 
King touches no longer, by the ruling of the Church. 
It is enough. Let me show you, next, the State rooms.’ 

These rooms are called Queen Anne’s Room, the 
Throne Room, the Armoury, and others which I forget. 
The rooms were large and lofty, opening one out of the 
other : in one or two there were card-tables and chairs : 
all had thick carpets and heavy curtains: there were 
gilded chairs and sofas : there were very large looking- 
glasses, hanging chandeliei*s, carved cornices and chimney- 
pieces with coats-of-arms and crowns and initials : 
among them those of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. 
There were also pictures, chiefly portraits. Here were 
the two Princes of Wales who died young : Arthur, son 
of Henry VII. ; and Hemy, son of James. Here were 
Jane Seymour ; the Duchess of York ; Charles I. in 
Greenwich Park : and I remember a famous picture 
of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Paradise. As for 
the rooms themselves, they were full of memories. I 
looked about in curiosity. Here Queen Mary d%d — ^in 
great misery, which was surely well deserved : here King 
Charles slept — if he could sleep — on the night before 
his execution : here Queen Anne lived and died : these 
rooms are full of history : great Lords and Ladies fill 
them in the imagination: here are held the grand 
Levies and Drawing-Rooms : here the King and the 
Court hold their great gambling nights at the New 
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Year: here are the Court Balls: here the foreign 
Ambassadors are received and the Deputations from 
the City of London and elsewhere : here the Privy 
Council assemble. 

‘Yes,’ said Sir Greorge, ‘the place hath many memories, 
like every house which is a residence of Kings. They 
are nearly all sad. — one would say it was an unlucky 
Palace.’ 

‘ The Palace of George I. and George II. cannot be 
called unlucky.’ 

‘ The family of those two Kings,’ he replied gravely, 
‘have been unfortunate in many respects. Call you 
that a happy family where the son will not speak to 
the father.? Oh! it is notorious: it is not scandal. 
His Majesty’s son, the Prince of Wales, for some 
reason — I know not what — some political matter — some 
Court business — at Court there are points of no import- 
ance which are made to assume vast proportions — but 
indeed I know not why — would neither speak to his 
father nor visit his mother.’ He spoke very gravely, 
and his look was serious. ‘ Think you not, Miss Nancy, 
that the son of Prince Frederick must feel as if a heavy 
sin lay unatoned upon his head ?’ 

‘ He may. Sir George, but is every son to atone for 
his father’s sins? In such a case as this it is too 
late.’ 

‘Tdo late, indeed. Now let us proceed. I shall 
take you to a pai-t of the Palace which the public are 
not allowed to sec.’ 

He took us by some corridors, empty and deserted, 
to a door which he opened. A porter, sitting on a 
chair half asleep, jumped up and stood with his hands 
down, ready for service. ‘ Where is the King ?’ asked 
our guide. 
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^ His Majesty is in the Palace Garden, Sir ' the man 
replied. 

^ We can walk round, then. I am going to show the 
King’s own private rooms. And first, these’ — ^he led 
the way — ‘are the private rooms of the late. Queen.’ 
It was a suite, or collection, of rooms containing the 
bed-chamber with a great bed richly hung with velvet 
and gold fringes : the little bed-chamber for the Queen’s 
personal attendant: the room for the robes: the 
dressing-room: and the withdrawing-room. ‘All is 
kept exactly,’ whispered Sir George, ‘ as the Queen left 
it : the fumitiu*e undisturbed : the robes hanging as 
they were. She was a great woman.’ 

‘ Did you ever see her ?’ 

He hesitated. 

‘ She died the year before I was bom. But I have 
heard much concerning her. I know not — I cannot 
even imagine — why her son was alienated from so good 
and great a woman. On her deathbed she sent him 
her forgiveness. The King himself, who hath never 
recovered from her death, declares openly that he never 
yet saw the woman worthy to buckle her shoe. And I 
have conversed with statesmen who assure me that her 
mind was as fine as her heart.’ 

I wondered, at the time, that he was so moved at the 
mention of the late Queen. 

‘That is her portrait.’ He showed us a picture 
hanging on the wall. ‘ The outside world knows little 
of Courts. It is well that they do not. The Court is 
full of intrigues : the King is always being deceived by 
one false friend after another : the art of reigning is, 
above all, the art of finding out the tmth. Come.’ 

I said no more, and he led us away. 

He showed us next the King’s private rooms : his 
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bedroom : his writing and reception-room : his dining- 
room: and so forth. Of course, one knows that not 
even a King can eat or drink more than a subject : nor 
can he take up more room : yet one was perhaps 
astonished to observe the simplicity with which these 
rooms were furnished. 

‘You see,’ Sii; George remarked, smiling, ‘why the 
public must not be admitted to these rooms : in their 
eyes the King must always appear in robes of State : if 
with a crown upon his head, so much the better : if on 
horseback in gilded armour, so much the better still. 
That he should appear as a good old man, living in 
quiet ease without any State except on State occasions, 
would perhaps cause the loss, or, at least, the decay of 
his magnificence as King. It is the same with other 
dignities : the Judge does well to confine himself to the 
society of other Judges : the Bishop must consort with 
Bishops : the General must not descend to the mer- 
chant’s company. Authority is kej)t up by dignity : 
and dignity cannot admit of familiarity save among 
equals. The world has not yet learned to sepanite 
the office from the man : otherwise, in his moments of 
leisure, the King might walk about Pall Mall or watch 
the humours of the Park, seated among his people on a 
chair.’ 

There certainly was an aspect of homeliness not only 
in the King’s own room but about the whole Palace. 
The Guard in the Guard-room lounged about : the 
servants lounged about : there was a sleepy look in the 
courts and in the brick walls. But I was pleased to 
have seen it all. 

‘ I believe it was different,’ said our conductor, ‘ while 
the Queen lived. Then the discipline of the service 
was sharper: Guards and Yeomen knew their duty, 
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and did it with alacrity. The King is old : the Queen 
is dead : there are no longer the State balls and card- 
parties and receptions. When the — ^the successor 
arrives, he will have to restore something of that 
strictness of outward ceremonial which keeps up the 
kingly dignity.’ He sighed heavily. ‘ Little ease hath 
he who wears a crown. No solitude : no moments to 
himself : much care and little ease.’ He sighed again. 
‘ And now,’ he went on, ‘ there is little more to show 
you. The King’s Library has been given to the British 
Museum, where no doubt it will prove of greater use. 
Heading is not at present much cultivated at Courts. 
What ? I have said before that those who make history 
are not concerned about reading it, save for instruction 
in youth. Thus, it is useful for an English King to learn 
that Richard the Second was ill advised when he seized 
on the savings of the merchants : that the Stuarts might 
have been reigning still liad not Charles the Second shut 
up the Exchequer and so robbed the City of a million 
and a half, for which they never forgave him. English 
history is indeed very useful to an English King. Yet 
the King must defend his own prerogative or he would 
not be King.’ He spoke as if to himself. ‘ Come,’ he 
said, * you shall see the Queen’s Library.’ 

The Queen’s Library stands apart from the Palace, in 
the gardens in the west : it is a small building with one 
or two pictures. 

‘ The Library,’ said Sir Gkorge, * was built for Queen 
Caroline. She wanted books of a lighter kind than the 
old folios which have now been sent to the Museum. 
Her ladies came here in her lifetime : it has been of late 
neglected, but you shall see it.’ 

We looked round at the books. Some were on the 
table: some were on the floor: some were lying care- 
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Icssly about the shelves. Sir George turned to my 
cousin. ^ You would like to look at the books, Madam. 
Walk round the Library and see for yourself what the 
late Queen loved to read.' 

Isabel smiled and left us. 

Then Sir George took iny hand and led me to a chair 
which was in a window looking over the garden. 

At that moment the door at the other end of the 
room opened and there entered an old man leaning 
upon a stick : an old man of singular aspect, had one 
met him in the street ; he was followed by two servants 
who stood at the door while their master entered the 
room and looked round. 

‘ It is the King,’ said my lover. ‘ I must speak with 
him.’ He walked down the room and knelt on one 
knee. 

‘George!’ cried the King, surprised. ^ You in the 
Library ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir. I trust your Majesty is well this morn- 
ing.’ 

‘Ay — ay — well enough. Come to see me presently 
when you have left your friends.’ Then he looked at me 
curiously ; shook his head, as if he could not remember 
my face, and went out again. 

‘ He comes to look at the Library,’ said George, 
‘because it was the Queen’s. Otherwise he loves not 
reading. But he loves everything that belongs to the 
memory of his wife.’ 

Even then I did not guess : I had no suspicion : not 
the least. 

And now I understand it all so well : what was in his 
mind: the sacrifice that he was ready to make: the 
meaning of it all : how love had trampled upon interest : 
and how he was prepared even to give up his inheritance 
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after his own death to his brother. He would give all 
— ^all — ^all — ^for my sake — mine. 

‘Be seated, Nancy. Oh, my dear! my dear!’ He 
kissed my hand regardless of Isabel’s presence : but I 
think she was among the books. ‘ I have brought you 
here, dear, because — because’ — ^he hesitated a little, ‘I 
thought to show you what should have been the ending 
of that stoiy of the noble lord and his country maid. 
He took her to see his castle — his stately castle: he 
showed her all over it : his rooms of State, his court- 
yards, his Halls, his Chapel, his Paik : everything. 
And when she understood who and what he was — how 
great his state — ^he took her away again — to her old 
home and said, “My dear, it is not in that great gilded 
place that you can love me : it is in some rustic cottage 
like your own, whither I can steal when I can from the 
cares and forms of State,” What say you, Nancy F 

‘ Will your State be so very great — ^as great as that 
of the Lord Burleigh ?’ 

‘It will be greater. It will be — something — some- 
thing like this.’ 

And even then I never guessed. 

I gave him my hand. ‘ Oh I’ I whispered. ‘ I am all 
yours. Do with me — dispose of me — as both your heart 
and your honour decide.’ 

Again he kissed me, but on the forehead. 

‘ My honour bade me show thee these things, Nancy. 
My heart bids me tie myself to thee for life — so that 
none but the call of Gon shall pait us.’ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

* INVEST IT IN MY BUSINESS.’ 

Robert Storey called again — ^his last visit it proved. 
He came the day after our visit to the Palace, when the 
words of my lover were still ringing in my brain, with 
the accompaniment of sweet music, all in fantasy, as 
happens when one is happy and hears voices singing 
and silver bells ringing, and melodies hitherto unknown. 
The sight of the man jangled the bells, and made 
discords instead of the music. Not only the prim 
decorum of his dress, the self-satisfaction in his face — 
these were things which one expected in the worthy 
bookseller — ^there was also visible a certain purpose in 
his face. Yet I received him with an appearance of 
graciousness. 

‘ I have left our cousin,’ he said, * in the shop. She is 
talking with a traveller lately returned from Siberia (if 
his word can be taken : but we have many pretended 
travellers). He has been telling her of the cannibals 
who dwell in that unknown country (but one of my 
poets swears that the traveller hath been seen of late in 
Grub Street). He is to issue his ‘ Description of 
Siberia “ by subscription. I doubt not that he will 
have our cousin’s name and guinea before he leaves 
her. A plausible fellow in discourse, and once at 
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Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. When I left them, 
he was beginning upon the marriage customs of those 
distant islanders. Apparently they have never even 
heard of the English Church.** He shook his head sadly, 
sighed, and asked permission to sit down. He did so, 
carefully arranging the correct disposition of his legs, 
and thrusting, as was his wont, one hand in his bosom. 

* When I came last,’ he said, ‘ I allowed myself to fall 
into some heat of temper because it pained me to watch 
the continuance of an acquaintance which, from the 
incompatibility of rank and station, can never become 
more than a passing incident — pray Heaven not a pain- 
ful incident I — in the history of a beautiful though 
unfortunate young lady.’ 

Tliis was the introduction or preface to what followed. 
I hope my readers are as well satisfied with it as the 
author appeared to be. 

* You mean something, Mr. Robert, I dare say.’ 

‘ I always mean something. One of my satirists told 
me yesterday, when I gave him three guineas, that my 
words are of gold, like the Greek Father named 
Socrates, which means, unless my Greek is rusty, he 
with the golden mouth. What I say, Mi&s Nancy, is 
received by my friends, as well as my dependent poets, 
as something worth the hearing. The sayings of Robert 
Storey, perhaps, will prove hereafter as worthy of record 
as the “ Table Talk ” of Selden, of which I have a share, 
with six other booksellers.’ 

‘ Will you kindly proceed to your meaning then ? If 
Isabel grows tired of her Siberian she may return, and 
so you may lose your opportunity. For, Mr. Robert, I 
suppose you wish to speak to me alone.’ 

‘ With your permission. Ahem ! The — ^the — ^gentle- 
man who comes here nearly every day, with whom you 
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have been seen at Marylebone Gardens and on the river 
in a barge, with music, is attracted by a lovely face. 
Naturally — for a gentleman. We in business do not 
consider the beauty of our fair customers. Handsome or 
ugly makes no difference in the buying of books. You 
may believe me, Miss Nancy, when I assure you that 
although in business horn's I must not have any eye for 
beauty, yet out of business hours, when I might relax 
from this severity, respect for my own reputation, on 
which a tradesman’s success greatly depends, would not 
allow me to run after a pretty face if I wished to 
do so.’ 

‘ Indeed, Mr. Robert, I am quite sure that you are 
incapable of running after a pretty face.’ 

‘ What respect, indeed, should I receive from my 
light-headed poets if I were thus to betray the 
amorous propensities which they are constantly sing- 
ing and praising ?’ 

‘ Do you think, Mr, Robert, that this subject is the 
most proper one in the world to discuss with me ?“* 

‘ I introduced it, believe me, for contrast only. That 
I do not ran after pretty faces is due not only to my 
principles, which would, I believe, resist Helen of Troy 
herself, but also to my calling, which necessitates a 
reputation for virtue. Every bookseller should be 
christened Joseph, even though his temperament should 
incline him rather to the character of Solomon.’ 

‘ Mr. Robert, I do not know you this morning.’ 

‘ I mean, then, that a tradesman of virtue, like my- 
self, is as capable of the passion of love as the greatest 
man in the country.’ 

* I hope. Sir, that an honest love for a worthy object 
— ^if there be any woman worthy of Mr. Robeit Storey 
— ^will reward these present privations.’ 
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I believe that if you humour a man in accordance 
with his vanity you may say what you please. He 
took this remark as a confession of admiration, and 
bowed, smiling. 

‘ There is, then,’ he continued, ‘ this difference between 
myself and a gentleman. While I am heedfully em- 
ployed in making a profit by getting copy from an 
author (whose necessities make him take what I offer, 
while his unbridled greed makes him still dissatisfied) a 
gentleman has nothing to occupy his thoughts, and 
therefore suffers them to rove at will. If he sees a 
pretty girl, he instantly follows her, converses with her, 
makes love to her, regardless of consequences which will 
not injure him. It is the way with his class — his rank. 
A woman, he thinks, is a creature made for love, and 
especially for the love of a gentleman. It is condescen- 
sion in him to offer love : it is an honour in her to 
accept love. In my rank — the happier because the 
more virtuous — we do not speak much of love before we 
tie the nuptial knot. Then, believe me, no nobleman 
could be more affectionate, no gentleman so constant.’ 

‘ I believe that you are come again in order to malign 
certain friends of mine. Mr. Robert, once for all, you 
need not continue.’ 

‘ I come. Miss Nancy, with a more important object 
than that. I have nothing to say against this gentle- 
man. He oomes here in order to enjoy your society. 
His behaviour, I am informed by your cousin, is as 
admirable as your own most honourable principles would 
demand. Can I say more than that I believe this 
assurance Y" 

These words naturally softened me. ^ Since you 
admit that he is a man of honour, Mr. Robeii, I am 
satisfied. You can therefore go on.’ 
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‘ I admit, moreover, that he comes here after you. I 
do not doubt that he greatly admires, and perhaps 
loves, you. Who can be surprised? Who can for a 
moment doubt it? What I would ask you most 
earnestly. Miss Nancy, is this : What is to be the 
end of it?’ 

‘ In reply, Mr. Jlobert : What right have you to ask 
this question ?’ 

He did not answer this point. ‘ Consider, I beseech 
you,’ he said, ‘ the position of this gentleman— consider 
only what it means.’ 

‘ Do you know his position ?’ 

‘ Of course I know.’ 

I understand, now, that he could not believe that I 
did not know ; yet if he had only spoken to Isabel, he 
would have learned, at least, that we did not know. 

‘ Do not, I entreat you,’ he added, ‘ deceive yourself 
by the belief that no one else knows. I recognised them 
at the very first evening, when I ran away, as you said. 
Captain Sel linger knows ; that Corporal of Horse 
Guards knows ; the tall, lean man on the ground-floor 
knows : he is said in my shop to be a Jacobite. Some- 
times he looks in to ask after rare books. He was talk- 
ing to me about other things, and from what he 
dro})ped, I am certain that he knows your friends.’ 

Everybody knew, except me. And I was not anxious 
to know. My lover was a man of exalted rank — an 
Earl, perhaps : or, indeed, I know not, never having 
been taught to respect rank, w^hich is an accident of 
birth. He would tell me himself in his own good 
time. 

‘So, Miss Nancy, since so many people know, and 
since we cannot stop their tongues, all the world will 
soon know/ 
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‘Well, Sir?'* This kind of talk began to vex me. 
‘ If a gentleman is his own master, why should he not 
visit whom he pleases ?’ 

‘ His own master ? Yes, But for how long ? The 
old man is now gcttiii^^ on for eighty. For how long.?*’ 

‘ I know nothing about any old man.’ 

‘Tut-tut!’ he said impatiently. ‘Consider, I say, 
the position. It is impossible for him to marry you. 
It is perfectly impossible — ^it is out of the question — 
not to be thought of. You must acknowledge that.’ 

‘ I acknowledge nothing.’ 

‘You cannot entertain the thought! It would be 
madness !’ 

‘ Mr. Robert ! Pray undei-stand once for all that I 
cannot speak of these things to you.’ 

‘ If not marriage, then — what 

I rose. ‘Mr. Robert, your talk on this subject is 
nauseous. Have done, or you will drive me out of the 
room.’ 

‘Well, I have spoken.’ He kept his scat, as if 
resolved to say something more. ‘ Pray sit down again. 
Miss Nancy. I will sin no more, even for your sake, in 
this respect. I must now tell you that, being in the 
City yesterday, I came upon your brother, Mr. Joseph, 
in a coffee-house. I told him, perhaps incautiously, 
that you were in good health and staying near the 
Palace of St. James’s with the widow of my cousin, 
Reuben Storey. That, he said, was with his consent, 
but he would call here when next his business takes 
him to Ix)ndon.’ 

‘ My brother Joseph ? My brother here ?’ 

‘ Yes. He will see in these lodgings a great deal’ — 
Robert looked round the room — ‘which he will dis- 
approve. He is still stiff, I observe, in his Quaker 
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principles. What will you say ? How will you defend 
your abandonment of their principles 

I was silent. I had quite forgotten the very existence 
of my brother Joseph. 

‘ Joseph is your guardian. You want, it is true, only 
a few days of coining of age, when you can do as you 
please. He is trustee, I understand, for a large fortune, 
which he will, if possible, keep in his own hands. Shall 
you return, may 1 ask, to Dartfoi*d ?' 

‘Never.' I shuddered. At the very thought of 
Hartford the memory of the old melancholy returned 
to me. ‘ Never.' 

‘ Well. He will be here. You must tell him your- 
self that you have changed your religion and that you 
intend to become — or have become — a member of the 
Church of England. As myself a humble follower of 
that Church, I rejoice. Joseph will not rejoice. He is 
an austere man. He will be angry.' 

I looked about the room. If we were to deceive him 
again — it was by sheer deception that Isabel got me 
into her custody — we should have to go back to the old 
pretences: we should change again our dress: change 
the fashion of our heads: change our convei’sation : 
take down all the pictures from the walls : banish all 
the books : send away the harpsichord : hide the music : 
put away the china and gewgaws. Oh ! But we would 
not deceive him. I resolved to let my brother know 
the truth. But, alas ! a sinking of the heart followed 
this disagreeable intelligence. I felt as if the pleasant 
time was threatened. 

• ‘ As yet,' Robert went on, ‘ Joseph knows nothing of 

your visitors. I did not venture to tell him. I know 
not what he will say, or think, if he should learn the 
truth.' 


15 
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‘Joseph,’! said, ‘may be my brother and even my 
guardian. But he is no longer my master. Nor shall 
he be, henceforth.’ 

‘ You are warned, however, that he is about to visit 
you. It may be to-day ; it may be to-morrow — or next 
week. I know not how often his affairs call him to the 
City of London or to this end of town.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Robert, is that all you had to say ? You 
are indeed a messenger of good tidings.’ 

‘ One thing more, Miss Nancy. I would in cold blood 
renew the proposal which last I made in passion. You 
are now in a perilous position: your reputation, if 
certain things were known, would be more than cracked : 
I offer to take you out of the meshes which surround 
you. Miss Nancy’ — he drew out his hand from his 
bosom and fell upon his knees — ‘ I offer you — myself. 
I care nothing for what may be said : I take you as you 
are. Your fortune can be put into the shop. I offer 
you a good business, a careful and prudent manager of 
that business, a loving and tender husband, and a partner 
who will be respected through life for his manners and 
for his probity. He is aiso not without learning.’ 

‘ Get up, Sir ! Mr. Robert,’ I said, nothing moved by 
his earnestness — because he* must have been very much 
in earnest to offer thus to repair a reputation which he 
certainly believed to be cracked. At the time I did 
not understand in this his insult to my good name, nor 
his eagerness to get my iftoney. ‘ Get up. Sir ; dismiss 
this matter from your mind at once.’ 

‘ Why ?’ he asked, still on his knees. ‘ Nothing stands 
in the way, so far as the world and your brother know. 
It is but cutting a knot. I will marry you at once, by 
license — to-morrow. You need not pain yourself by 
saying farewell to your illustrious lover : you will only 
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have to leave the house — and him — ^for ever. I will 
make Joseph render an accoimt of thy fortune. Con- 
sider, my dear Nancy. I cannot bear to think that 
things will be said about thee. So lovely — so bewitch- 
ing. Oh !’ he caught my hand and tried to kiss it. 
‘ Oh ! Oh ! Oh !’ he mumbled. 

‘ Gret up, I say, Mr. Robert. How can the man 
make such a fool of himself 

Thus adjured, he rose, and taking his handkerchief, 
brushed off a little dust from his knees. Thus did 
prudence govern passion in this excellent man of busi- 
ness. 

‘You will want a man of business,’ he added, ‘to 
make Joseph disgorge and to invest your fortune pru- 
dently. I will become that man of business. In my 
own calling I can invest with safety as much money as 
I can lay hands on. Nancy, I know of shares in books 
to be had cheap : and there is money in them of which 
no one else, knows. Marry me, Nancy. You shall 
invest your money in my shop. You shall have a 
chariot. You shall have a country house with a 
garden — what do I care about a cracked reputa- 
tion ?’ 

I sprang to my feet. . ‘ Soixlid wretch !’ I cried. ‘ To 
pretend love when all thy thoughts are of money I Go ! 
Leave me. The man — whose shoe-latchet thou art not 
worthy to loose — ^is the noblest, truest, purest heart 
that beats. Go! Let me never see thee or speak to 
thee again I Go ! Lest I . . . but go — go I’ 

I sank back into my chair and turned my head from 
him. 

‘ I obey,’ he replied hoarsely. ‘ I am a sordid wretch. 
Your brother Joseph will come here in a day or two. 
You will have to explain a great deal more — a great 

15—8 
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deal more, I say — ^than a change of faith. He shall 
know all before he comes.' 

So he left me. His threats concerned me little, 
because I hardly knew what he meant by a cracked 
reputation — certainly not all he meant. But I confess 
I was not anxious to meet Joseph. I was willing to 
avow that I could no longer remaiix in the Society of 
Friends : I could tell him that I now loved and practised 
all those things which, according to the illiterate Founder, 
send souls in multitudes to the abode of Devils — namely, 
music, painting, dancing, dress, poetry, books of the 
imagination. All that mattered nothing. I had the 
support — the strong arm — of the man who loved me ; 
who kissed me and called me his tender sweetheart — 
his lovely mistress — and other sweet things which I 
cannot write down even after these long years. I had, 
I say, the support of this man for whose sake I had 
been baptized and received into the Church of England. 



CHAPTER XX. 

*LET HIM TELL ME HIMSELF.' 

It was, however, a week and more before Joseph came. 
When he did come, he found his sister in no mood to 
listen to any reproaches or threats. What was the 
anger of Joseph compared with troubles and terrors 
which at that moment filled my heart ? 

It was, I well remember, the 24th day of October — 
the day before the End. From my open bedroom 
window I looked out upon the Park full of people, and 
full of sunshine, the warm yellow sunshine of autumn. 
The autumn sun could not yet reach our garden on the 
west side of St. James’s Place: the dwellers in the 
garrets, on the other hand, enjoyed all the sunshine 
that falls upon London and Westminster. So that if 
sunshine can compensate, poverty has its compen- 
sations. 

As was often the case in the morning, I was alone. 
My cousin was gone by water to the City, whither her 
affairs often called her. The house was quiet save for 
the chatter of Mrs. Bates and her children upstairs. 
The parlour window was open for the sweetness of the 
air ; yet, because the night had been cold, there was a 
small coal fire burning in the grate. I sat beside the 
table, leaning my head on my hand, an open book of 
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poetry befoi'e me, some needlework in my lap, and my 
lover in my mind. When a girl is loved and also 
loves — sad for one of these things to be found without 
the other ! — I suppose her lover is always in her mind : 
she dreams of him : she thinks of him if she wakes in 
the dark hours of the night : she puts his name, instead 
of her own, into her prayers : she dresses to please him : 
she thinks to please him : she considers all day long 
what will please him. Only to please him she would 
be beautiful, she would be good. My sisters ! great 
and wonderful, nay, miraculous, is the power of Love, 
since it is strong enough to raise the soul — even a 
grovelling soul — from lowest depths to heights of 
virtue. 

I have never been to a theatre, but I have read many 
plays. Every play has a story, which they call a plot : 
every play is divided into five acts, in each of which 
something is done which carries on the plot and 
advances it and increases the interest and absorption 
of the reader or the spectator. My life, I think, is a 
play — ^that is, a small portion of my life. The Pro- 
logue or Introduction is the House at Dartford with 
the gloomy Joseph. Act I. is the First Meeting at 
St. James’s Place : Act II. is the Masquerade : Act III. 
is the River: Act IV. is the morning of October 24. 
The last Act is the Morning of October 25. 

There was a step on the stairs — ^a step I knew full 
well : a step that always announced a cheerful face and 
an affectionate heart — ^yet not the step I could have 
wished to hear. 

The door opened, and Edward stood there alone. 

‘ Edward !’ I sprang to my feet with the cold shiver 
which heralds coming evil. ^ But where is George 

* I have not seen him this morning.'* His face was 
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very grave — what had happened ? ‘ George does not 

know that I am here. Are you alone, Nancy ?’ 

‘My cousin has gone into the City with Molly. I 
am quite alone.’ 

He entered the room and closed the door. ‘ I am so 
far fortunate,’ he said. ‘ May I sit down and talk with 
you a little ?’ 

He sat down, took my hand, pressed it — and kissed it. 

‘ Nancy,’ he said, ‘ you know that I love you — as a 
sister — I would delight in seeing — iny sister — happy — 
in the way that she most desires. Believe this always, 
dear girl. I have no other wish for you — the way you 
most desire — I know full well what that way is.’ 

‘ You have always been kind, Edward. Why should 
I not believe it ? You are my brother — almost — 
George's brother will be mine, will he not?’ 

‘ I am not blind, or deaf, Nancy. On the river, dark 
as the cabin was, I heard and saw — certain things. 
Forgive me for reminding you. My clear, it is Vfiy 
certain to me that George loves you to distraction, and 
that you — may I say it ?’ 

‘ No, Edward ; but you may think it.’ 

‘ My poor Nancy !’ Again he took my hand and held 
it. ‘ All this has been my fault.’ 

‘All your fault? Is it your fault that two people 
love each other and are happy 

‘ It was by accident that we met, that night, for the 
first time. George was greatly excited by the adventure. 
He has been brought up, for certain reasons, in seclusion, 
so that he has not been allowed the liberty which other 
young men enjoy — he has not been able to enjoy 
adventures and dangers such as other young men 
court 

‘ But why ?’ 
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‘ For certain reasons,’ he replied. ‘ As for me, I am 
of very little importance — a younger son does not count. 
1 could go and come as I pleased. Besides, I was placed 
in the Navy, where I have had opportunities of learning 
the world. Well . . . the truth is that I have always 
been grieved to find George so ignorant of people : 
there seemed here an opportunity, such as had never 
fallen to him before, of observing certain gentlewomen 
of tastes and manners delicate, yet not belonging to the 
great world. In other words, I would introduce him, 
through you, to the better class of those whose husbands 
and brothers work for their livelihood.’ 

‘ Yes — so you brought him here — not thinking what 
else might happen.’ 

‘If we were always thinking of that we should do 
nothing at all. I wanted to get him outside the narrow 
circle — of course a man in his position is always kept in 
a narrow circle — ^it is his greatest danger. You observed 
that George talked at first as if he had been taught 
everything, and had seen nothing.’ 

‘We could undemtand that he was wonderfully 
ignorant of many things — how people live, for instance.’ 

‘ How should he know anything F Nancy, there was 
also another point in which he was profoundly ignorant 
— the knowledge of women. Above all things a young 
man in his position ought to know something on that 
important subject. What could I do for him on that 
subject ?’ 

‘ You brought him here. He did the rest himself.’ 

‘Yes. At first it was to be a polite call — ^just to 
hope the lady was none the worse for the fright. But 
George was struck : the simplicity of the conversation 
— let me say it, Nancy : the absence of flattery, self- 
interest, effort to please : the refinement of the ladies : 
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the ease, and yet the propriety of their manners : add 
to which, the beauty of one — these things, which he 
had never met before, fired him in his way. George is 
slow in being moved by anything except by principle. 
But when he is moved he is firm — even obstinate. He 
would come again and again : I must come with him : 
presently he would not keep away : he talked about you 
all the moniing : in the evening he talked with you : 
after returning home he sat among his mother’s friends 
as mute as a mouse, because he was thinking about you.’ 

‘ Well, Sir — was that a calamity I asked him, with 
a laugh, but there was no response in his face. 

‘ Nancy, he was slowly, for the first time in his life, 
falling in love. Yet he is now already twenty-two years 
of age. For my part — I am twenty — but — well — sailors 
ai'e made of stuff more inflammable. Yet it would be 
incredible if it were not true. For the first time, 
George is fully possessed with the idea of a woman. 
Your image wholly occupies his heart.’ 

‘ Oh ! Is this what you came to tell me ? But will 
this knowledge make me unhappy ?’ 

‘ No, sweet girl, I think not. In thy society George 
hath learned more than love. He has learned to think 
of men and women as a man himself: they are no 
longer of importance to him in regard only to their 
position and their rank ; he has learned that however 
high may be a man’s rank, a simple woman with no 
rank at all may surpass him in knowledge — ^yes, Nancy, 
and may surpass all the great Court ladies in breeding 
and in heart. A dozen times hath my brother spoken 
to me to such effect as this. Whatever happens, Nancy, 
never will he forget the lessons that he hath learnt 
from thee.’ And the tears stood in his eyes. 

I was silent — foreboding something terrible. He 
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went on, his dear kind face so full of trouble that I 
trembled and shivered. 

‘ This has been a pleasant time, Nancy, to me, as well 
as to George. To me, because I have seen that noble 
heart bursting the bonds in which an ill-judged seclusion 
has swathed it. No one knows what George might have 
become, or may yet become, except inysclf, his brother 
and his playmate. He is all truth and candour ; he is 
full of religion; full of principle; wanting only in the 
knowledge of men and women. Dear Nancy, it has 
been, believe me, a very pleasant time.’’ Yet now the 
tears, already in his eyes, came also into his voice. 

‘ But it must stop. The time has come when it must 
stop.’ 

‘ Why must it stop 

‘ It should have been stopped long ago. It is all my 
fault. It should have been stopped before — before 
George felt the whole force of love and before — ^before, 
Nancy, you yourself 

‘Why must it stop.? Oh! Edwaixl, tell me— why 
must it stop.? Oh! do you know what these words 
mean to me .?’ 

‘Nancy, has George told you nothing? Child, do 
you suspect nothing .?’ 

‘ George is a gentleman of noble birth. What else is 
there to tell me ?’ 

‘Then he must tell you himself. I cannot. I 
l)romised I would not. Nancy, in a word, he cannot 
marry you. Understand. It is not a question of what 
he would like or would choose. He has no voice in the 
matter. He cannot many you. He must make an 
alliance fitting his position.’ 

I made no reply at first. ‘ Then,’ I said, ‘ why does 
he swear that he loves me?’ 
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‘ Because it is the truth, Nancy — the real downright 
truth. How he will get out of it I know not. Nay, 
for him I care little : many a man has to give up the 
girl he loves — for this or that reason. It is — oh ! Nancy, 
it is not George that concerns me so much — it is the 
girl whom he must leave behind. She it is who 
troubles me."* 

‘ Why do you tell me all this, then ? What do you 
wish me to do I asked, trembling. 

' I do not know. I want to put an end to a situation 
wluch is full of peril. Nancy — sweetest girl — I would 
o Heaven you were in love with me — then would I 
hinve the world and show the way 1 But it is my 
brother. It will make him miserable to end it. Yet 
it must be ended. It must be ended.’ Thus he re- 
peated continually, as not knowing what else to say. 
Mlis wife you cannot be. Nancy, you cannot — ^you 
cannot. Believe me, you cannot — ^you cannot. And 
his light o’ love you cannot be. Never would George 
propose such a thing. He loves you too wx‘ll, Nancy. 
What is to be done.? Try to think of sonic way 
out.’ 

‘ I know not — ^yet — ^Edward — if that is your name — 
perhaps I ought to call you Lord something.’ 

‘ It is Edward. Call me Edward, Nancy. And don’t 
think too hardly of me for telling you the dreadful 
truth,** 

‘ Do you come from George f 

‘ No, I have no message from George.’ 

‘ Does he know that you are here ? Does he know 
that the end must come ?’ 

‘ George is in the Heaven of accepted lovers : he is 
drunk with love : he cannot listen to reason : one can- 
not discourse with George as with a rational being. 
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No, Nancy, George has not sent me : George would not 
allow that there must be an end : George is incapable 
of acting with prudence. I have come myself, without 
authority, to give you a warning, so that you may be 
prepared. The forces against you are overwhelming. 
There must be an end.’ 

I waited awhile, thinking. Then 1 rallied my poor 
shattered spirits, and presently stood up and spoke 
slowly. 

*You have been so kind a friend, Edward, that I 
cannot believe you would seek to do me an injury. 
Pray remember, however, that you did not court me 
for George ; he did his courting for himself. He asked 
me to be his. I am his — I belong to him. I will take 
my release from none other than George himself. I 
shall do what he commands me, not what you wish. If 
he desires to marry me and to keep me in concealment 
I shall cheerfully obey. I am wholly his — ^his servant 
— ^his slave, Edward 

‘ Deal* girl, you stab me with a knife. What shall I 
say ? I want you to break it off suddenly — ^to go away 
and remain concealed — and so to break it off. Better 
so — believe me, than to wait — I know not what may 
ha])pcn at any moment — and then there will be the 
full shock — of discovery’ — ^he went on talking as if 
with himself — ‘ and no more possibility of going any- 
where or doing anything except under the eyes of the 
whole world. Oh ! Nancy — ^Nancy — if you would only 
go away and bring it to an end yourself.’ 

^ I will not. Nothing shall induce me to run away 
from George. He shall tell me what to do. 1 belong 
to him,’ I repeated. ‘ I belong to him.’ 

‘Then I waste my time. Yet I know that there 
must be an end, and that before long. There must— 
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well — I have executed my task. You will hate me all 
your life, Nancy.’ 

‘ No, Edward — ^you will all my life be as a brother, 
whether — oh, my heart ! my heart !’ 

He stayed with me while I sobbed and wept. He 
wept with me. ’Twas the most tender, pitiful soul. 
He could not b.ear to see tears rise to any woman’s 
eyes : and I know that he regarded me with a particular 
esteem and affection. Else would he have brought his 
brother back day after day ? 

‘ Let things go on,’ he said at last. ‘ Let them end 
as George and you shall agree. For me, I neither make 
nor mend in the matter henceforth. George loves you, 
Nancy, that is quite certain. How he will find an end, 
the Lord knows, not I. Kocks are on the lee : and a 
plaguy surf ; well, let her drive.’ 



CHAPTER XXL 

MY BllOTHEll JOSEPH. 

He turned and left me. That is, he would have loft 
me, but he was stopped, because, as he opened the door, 
he was met by the figure of my brother Joseph — none 
other — who stood there face to face with him. 

Edward stepped back with a bow. ‘ Oh, Sir,’ he said, 
‘ I ask your pardon.’ And so made way for him and 
would have passed behind him but Joseph banged the 
floor with his great gold-headed stick and turned upon 
him with the fierceness of Joshua rather than the meek- 
ness of Moses. 

‘ Frientl !’ he roared — he meant ‘ Enemy,’ if the voice 
has any meaning — ‘ what does thee in this place ? What 
does thee with my sister ?’ 

‘The lady. Sir, does me the honour of receiving a 
visit from me. If she is your sister, I would point out 
that your question might be put more courteously, even 
from one of your coloured cloth.’ 

‘ I care nothing, friend, for thy opinion. Tell me 
what does thee with my sister ?’ 

‘ I have nothing more, Sir, to tell you. Miss Nancy, 
your brother — ^if he is yoiur brother — seems angry. Do 
you wish me to stay? It seems as if you may need 
some protection.’ 
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‘ Stay, if you please, ** I replied. 

I remember even now the picture of these two, and 
the contrast they presented, standing one in the door- 
way, the other facing him. What could be greater 
than this contrast ? On the one side a gentleman well 
bred and courteous, easy and assured : on the other my 
brother, angry and rude. As he stood in the doorway, 
he was dressed in his stiff Quaker drab, with neither 
cuff nor collar, and with metal buttons ; on his head he 
kept his hat without lace; his hair was without powder, 
and just tied behind. His face was red and threaten- 
ing, full of wrath, hard as the nether millstone: his 
eyes were angry : his brows were knit. With it all, 
because wrath does not go well with Quaker tran- 
quillity, he was still stubborn, self-satisfied, schismatic. 
Never was there seen so great a contrast as that be- 
tween these two men. It made me ashamed to think 
that I must call this ungainly monster my brother. 

llobeii: Storey must have given him some garbled 
account of my life and of my friends. Nay, I am quite 
sure that he must have decorated the account with cir- 
cumstances, invented for the occasion, of dishonour. 
Otherwise, how to undci’stand Joseph’s condition of 
rage ? 

He came, in fact, straight from Robert’s book-shop, 
and was resolved to drag me, willy nilly, by the hair of 
my head, if necessary, out of this Pit of Destruction — 
this liake of Unforgiven Sin. 

It was unfortunate for his purpose that he arrived at 
a moment when I was face to face with a danger far 
more terrible than the wrath of Joseph. His arrival 
was a thing that annoyed — but there was a far greater 
thing behind it. 

Joseph began by pointing about the room: at the 
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pictures : at the books : at the music and the harpsi- 
chord. 

I repeat that the trouble in which I was plunged 
by the unexpected disclosure — if disclosure it should 
prove — of obstacles in our way only hardened my soul 
against the wrath of my brother. This trouble was so 
great that the interference of Joseph and his indigna- 
tion over such a trifle as my defection from the Society 
irritated me. The moment was certainly most in- 
opportune for any remonstrance from him. 

‘ Sister,’ he said, ‘ is this my coiisiirs lodging ? Or is 
it thine ?’ 

‘ It is Isabel’s, Joseph. Do you like it ?’ 

He pointed with his stick to the pictures on the wall. 
‘These Allurements of the Devil’ — ^’twas Diana sur- 
prised by Actajon. The picture represents nymphs 
sun'ounding the goddess in the water. If the Devil 
has no stronger Allurements than the sight of bare 
arms and shoulders, the women, I believe, are compara- 
tively safe. ‘Allurements, I say, of the Devil. Arc 
these the property of Reuben Storey’s widow ? Or are 
they thine ?’ 

‘ They are Isabel’s, Joseph. I wish they were my own.’ 

‘ Nancy,’ said Edward, ‘ I will with your permission 
sit down.’ 

‘ If you please, Edward. My brother will be more 
angry, I fear, before he leaves me.’ 

Joseph looked at him with displeasure in his face, 
but said nothiiig. 

‘ Had these pictures been thine, sister, I should have 
destroyed them. This tinkling cymbal’ — he pointed 
to the harpsichord — ‘which drives sinners to the Pit 
by its foolish jingle, is this also my cousin’s ? Or is it 
thine ?’ 
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*It is IsabePs. Everything in this room is hers — 
pictures, harpsichord, books, music. Prayer-books of the 
Church of England.’ 

‘What does all this mean? There is treachery — 
villainy — the Devil hath broken loose.’ 

‘ It means that Isabel has returned to the Church 
of England, of .which she was a member before her 
marriage.’ 

‘ Robert Storey told me something. She has left us. 
And as for thee, sister . . . What means this — this 
man of the world alone with thee ?’ 

‘ You have to leam many things, Joseph. In the 
first place, I too have left the Society of Friends.’ 

He banged his stick upon the table. 

‘ Come out from this place,’ he bawled. ‘ Come out 

from this accursed den He added a great deal 

more, which I refrain from setting u})on paper. Suffice 
it to say that he accused poor Isabel with all imagin- 
able wickedness, and myself quite as much. Never could 
I believe that Joseph could possess an imagination 
capable of conceiving such things. 

‘ I say, Joseph, that I no longer belong to the Society 
of Friends ’ 

‘ Come out, I say, lest I drag thee from the place by 
the hair of thy head — sister of mine I Shame and dis- 
grace to thy name !’ 

‘ Friend Broadbrim,’ said Edward, stepping forward, 

‘ I am here for the protection of your sister. Under- 
stand me: another word of abuse and you shall 
descend the stairs head first.’ He sat down again 
quietly, but his face looked ready for mischief. 

‘ Go, sister,’ said Joseph more quietly, ‘ put on again 
the garb of the Friends and come with me out of the 
Pit of Hell.’ 


16 
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‘Joseph,’ I stood up before him and close to him, 
face to face, not afraid. ‘Look at me well. Behold 
your sister, transformed. Look at this dress’ — ^’twas 
ill jiiiik and blue — ‘look at the dressing of my head; 
listen to the language which I speak 

‘ No more,’ he said ; ‘ put off these gauds.’ 

‘ This very day, Joseph . . .’ Why, I had actually 
forgotten the fact till then, and remembered it oppor- 
tunely. ‘ This very day I am twenty-one ycai's of age. 
I am therefore my own mistress.’ 

‘Thine own mistiess.? Oh! That shall be seen. 
And while I live ? Go, I say. No more mutinous 
words. Obey thy guardian, and come. What ! Must 
I drag thee out ?’ 

‘ No,’ said Edward. ‘ That must thee not, while I 
am here.’ 

‘Moreover,’ I went on, ‘I have been baptized, and 
received into the Church of England.’ 

‘ Go, child of the Devil. Put off*, I say, these 
vanities.’ 

‘Joseph, I shall never go back to the old house. 
Henceforth, your ways and mine are separate.’ 

‘Sir.’ It was Edward who stepped forward once 
more. ‘It behoves not a man to interfere between 
brother and sister or between husband and wife. Yet 
suffer me to remind you that if this young lady is of 
age you can have no authority over her.’ 

‘ Thee kiioweth nothing.’ 

‘ If you have any authority, then claim it by law. I 
am no lawyer, thank Heaven ; but this I believe, that 
the Courts would think twice before they suffered a 
Quaker to take forcible possession of a girl belonging 
to the Established Church.’ 

^ Is this the friend of whom Kobert Storey spoke to 
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me — two young men — great men about the Court — the 
godless Court — men who come here constantly to ensnare 
and corrupt the heart of women ? Sister, thy position 
is perilous indeed — I knew not how perilous until I 
came here. W ell — I threaten nothing — I call no names 
— I declare no more of my mind. Choose between the 
bottomless Pit ami the joys of Heaven. Choose between 
thy brother and thy — what ? — thy friend ? — thy lover 

‘ Miss Nancy is of age,’ said Edward, ‘ and will do as 
she })leases.’ 

‘ Nancy ! Her name is Hannah. She will do, Sir, as 
I please. Or she will have no money. Thee can under- 
stand, Hannah, that thee will have no money.’ 

‘ I gather, Sir,’ Edward replied, ‘ that this lady, your 
sister, has been your ward. Your father — and hers — 
either left a will or he did not. If he did, you probably 
have no control over her fortune after she is of age. If 
he left none, the inheritance must be divided. Let me 
tell you. Sir, that this aflectation of authority is foolish: 
and this pretence of power is ridiculous. Understand 
also, Sir, that this lady’s friends are fully prepared to 
set the law in motion on her behalf. Therefore set 
your papers in order.’ 

‘ Law or no law,’ said Joseph, ‘ she shall have no 
money unless she comes with me.’ 

‘ Law or no law, Joseph, I will not come with you.’ 

Jose})h turned to Edward. ‘ Friend,’ he said, ‘ will 
thee listen ? This obstinate girl, some time ago, fell 
into a kind of melancholy which happens often with the 
younger women of our Society from serious contempla- 
tion of their soul and its dangers. It is a wholesome 
rod administered to young blood, which might else be 
presumptuous and headstrong, as a con*ection.’ 

- “As a correction,” ’ Edward rejieated. ‘ Pray go on, 

16—2 
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Sir. Nancy, poor child, was corrected in a wholesome 
manner peculiar to your Society. It consists of per- 
suading innocent souls that the good God has created 
them for torments. No doubt most wholesome.** 

‘ My cousin, herself a widow and, I believed, a godly 
mcnihcr of the Society of Friends, offered to take her 
away for a change of air. I let her go.** 

‘ You did wisely, Sir. The end has fully justified 
your judgment in letting her go.’ 

‘ I now leani tlic deceit that has been practised upon 
me. She has been allured into the vanities of the world. 
She is a woman of the world : her com})anions belong to 
the world : her thoughts’ — he groaned deeply — ‘are of 
the world. She is rebellious ; she has thrown away her 
religion. Friend, blame not the righteous wrath of one 
who hath been tricked — tricked — duped — wickedly 
tricked — even out of his sister’s immortal soul.’ He 
groaned bitterly, and for the moment I felt almost sorry 
for him. 

‘ Forgive me. Sir, if I venture to think that you 
perhaps exaggerate the extent of the mischief.’ 

‘What ! To leave her one of the Elect — to find her 
a coin))anion of the Devil 

‘ Nay, Sir, by your leave. Console yourself. Sir. The 
Devil, if Nancy is really his companion, cannot fail to 
be sjieedily converted. He will then, perhaps, join 
your Society.’ 

‘Joseph,’ I said, ‘let me speak. Oh! nothing that 
I can say will move your heart or your reason. You 
are too far apail from me. I cannot reach to you. 
But I want this gentleman whom you have insulted to 
understand what all this means.’ 

Joseph grunted, but made no reply. 

‘ I was driven mad by your cmel doctrines : my cousin 
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pretended to be still a Quakeress in order to get me 
away. I should have been, now, a poor raving mail- 
woman but for her deception. Oh ! my soul was sick 
with terror. Edward ! You could never understand 
how sick and miserable I had become. I hated even 
the name of my God, whom I feared with a terror 
not to be told in- words.** 

^ Poor Nancy !** Edward, not Joseph, spoke. ‘ I have 
heard of these things among enthusiasts.** 

‘ Then my cousin came, and changed me within and 
without : she gave me music and taught me to love 
painting and singing and dancing. Then, Edward, 
your brother led me into the fold of the Church, where 
we are all sheep of one pasture, with one Shepherd who 

will lead us all — all — all ^ But here I broke into 

tears. 

* Calm yourself, Nancy,** said Edward. ‘ Make an end 
of it. You had better go. Sir.** 

Then I recovered, and finished what I had to say. 
‘ I owe all this to the kindest and best woman of the 
world — to Isabel Storey. As for returning with you, 
Joseph, learn that, rather than do so, I would become a 
scullery maid in this house. Understand me clearly, 
Joseph. I will never go back to your house. Only to 
think of that sepulchre makes me tremble and shake. 
Now go, brother.** 

He growled something which I did not understand. 

‘Come, Joseph. Your authority is finished. Leave 
me.’ 

‘ If I go, it is for ever. I cast thee off. None of my 
money shall thee have ; not one farthing.** 

‘ She shall have her own, though,’ said Edward. 

‘ One more chance — ^Will thee come, sister F 
‘ One more reply — No, brother f 
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Joseph turned and walked slowly downstairs. 

I have never seen him since ; and now, I suppose, I 
never shall see him. I have heard that he married — I 
know not the name of his wife. She was, of course, a 
member of the Society of Friends. 

As regards Joseph'’s threat of keeping all the money 
in his own hands, Edward was as good as his word ; for, 
a week or two later, he sent a person learned in the law 
who asked me a good many questions, and then went 
to Dartford, where he spoke at length with Joseph. It 
appeared that no will had been found on the death of 
my father, and that Joseph had quietly stepped into 
possession, intending to keep everything as his by right: 
that, being undisturbed so long, he had come to regard 
himself as the rightful owner of everything. When, 
therefore, he learned that there was no cjuibble or pre- 
tence that would save him, but that he would bo com- 
pelled to pay over to his sister nothing less than one 
half of the whole estate, including the great house and 
gardens : the furniture : the paper mills, worth I know 
not how much every year : many houses and cottages 
in Dartford and elsewhere : certain farms in Kent : and 
certain shares and stocks in London : when, I say, he 
understood that there was no help for it but that he 
must pay all this money, he became like a madman, 
falling into a kind of fit, in which his face grew purple 
and his neck swelled. They blooded him, taking a 
great quantity. Presently he recovered a little, and 
moaned and cried like a child. ‘ The half V he lamented. 
‘ The half ! I cannot and I will not. The half ! I am 
a ruined man ! The half ! I will die first !’ And so 
forth, showing very plainly that, in spite of his doctrine, 
wherein he fancied himself another Gamaliel, or even a 
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Daniel, his mind dwelt continually upon riches as the 
one thing needful. 

In this way, some months afterwards, I learned that 
I was a great heiress indeed. Robert Storey would have 
called it a plum, and would have liked nothing better 
than to embark the whole in his bookselling business. 

No one, I suppose, would refuse unexpected wealth, 
but I wanted little, as you shall presently learn, and 
the rest I have endeavoured to use for the assistance of 
those less favoured than myself. 

To return. Joseph gone, Edward went back to the 
discourse which his arrival interrupted. 

‘ Edward,’ I said, ^ do not forget what I said. Suffer 
George to tell me himself. Whatever he bids me to do 
— that will I do. But he — and he alone — must tell me 
that we must part. Not from your lips will I have it 
— though I think you love me too.’ 

^ God knows, Nancy !’ he murmured. 

‘Let George tell me himself. He will come this 
evening. I will ask my cousin to stay in her own room. 
Leave us alone. George shall tell me what he pleases : 
and I will do — whatever he commands.’ 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE ‘tower of brill.’ 

Leave the love-sick girl. She is best alone. Come 
now to things of greater importance — ^to traitors and 
the clash of arms. 

When Edward left me he did not go down the stairs, 
but climbed up to Captain SelHnger's room. The 
Captain, who was in his shirt-sleeves, sprang to his feet 
in some confusion when he recognised his visitor. 

‘Sir,’ he cried. ‘This surprise — ^this honour!’ He 
offered a chair, but his visitor remained standing. 

‘ I have been paying a morning call upon your fair 
neighbours,’ he said. ‘Do not disturb yourself. Sir. 
Nay, I entreat : shirt-sleeve will not hinder discourse. 
Now, Sir,’ Edward sat down on the table. ‘Let us 
talk.’ 

‘ At your convenience. Sir.’ 

‘ Well, then, I came here. Captain Sellinger, to confer 
with you about this plaguy business — of which you 
know.’ 

The Captain bowed. 

‘ Night after night the coach waits in the court, and 
I hear the voices of the fellows below. When is it 
going to end ?’ 

‘ Indeed, Sir, I know not’ 
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‘ Will they never grow tired of watching for the oppor- 
tunity that never comes 

‘ We are not tired of defeating their intentions, Sir.’ 

' I believe you are not. Some time or other it will 
be my duty to acquaint my brother with the whole 
business. But it is I who am tired of it. Let me tell 
you, Captain Sejlinger, that I am heartily sick of the 
whole business. Let me tell you, further, that to sneak 
downstairs and out of St. James’s Place under convoy — 
even the convoy of the Horse Guards — sticks. It 
sticks in the gullet. And all for half-a-dozen damned 
Jacobites !’ 

' And yet. Sir, with submission ^ 

' Oh, I know — I know,’ he replied impatiently. ‘ IVly 
brother’s person must not be exposed to any danger. 
And his reputation must be kept clear from calumny. 
Concerning the young lady below, there must be no 
scandal — no scandal at all, I repeat, Sir.’ He fixed his 
eyes earnestly on Captain Sel linger. 

‘ There is none, I believe. Sir.’ 

'Well, Sir, I have considered the case, and I think 
I have found a way by which my brother will be safe- 
guarded — name and fame and life and limb. But I 
shall want your help, and that of your fellow the 
Corporal.’ 

' You shall have both, Sir.’ 

‘ And your silence, drunk or sober, until the thing is 
done.’ 

' Sir, I am never drunk till your illustrious brother is 
safe.’ 

'Ay — ay. We don’t drink on board as you drink 
ashore, otherwise we should be on the rocks or among 
the breakers very speedily. But of course there are 
some • . . Captain Selliiiger, there is a kind of man 
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who, when the drink is in him, babbles like a running 
brook, the louder and the more foolish the more he 
drinks. And there is another kind of man whose lips 
arc sealed like wax, the tighter with every glass. To 
which kind, Captain 

He did not finish the question. 

‘ To the latter kind. Sir. Ihit, indeed, if you doubt, 
I will undertake to drink nothing — a bottle or so, no 
more — at a sitting until this business is despatched. 
As for being tired. Sir, let me entreat you not to think 
of it. They must grow weary of the nightly watching 
with the nightly baffling: they must understand, by 
this time, that their designs are suspected: they will 
get tired of bribing the Dutch skipper; besides, the 
nights grow cold ; we shall soon have frost and snow.** 

‘ It is not certain that they will grow tired,’ ' 

‘The ladies might change their lodging for some 
place unknown.’ 

‘ Yes : but I want to give the fellows a lesson, and as 
sharp as you please.’ 

‘ I am pleased. Sir, with what pleases you.’ 

* As for the termination of the business below, that, 
Captain Sellinger, I frankly tell you, lies with my 
brother, not with me.’ 

Captain Sellinger bowed. 

‘ But the termination of this watching and waiting I 
will bring about as soon as I can — and I say that I have 
found a way in which we may end it without my brother’s 
name being so much as mentioned or suspected.’ 

‘ If, Sir, I might be trusted ’ 

‘You shall be trusted. Hang it. Captain, I have 
climbed this steep stair of yours with no other object 
than to trust you. There will, perhaps, be a little 
fighting. There are six of them, you say.’ 
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‘ One for the coach : five for the seizure, without 
counting the old man, the Doctor.’ 

‘ Good ! We are three. Well, this is my plan. 
The Corporal will get into hiding on the evening of 
action: under the stairs, or in the kitchen: there will 
be a light on the wall in the passage — there is a sconce, 
I believe. You will remain quiet upstairs in your own 
room. At half-past nine o’clock you will come down 
and knock at Mrs. Storey’s door. I will come out : we 
two will descend the stairs as noisily as we can : this 
will be a signal for the Corporal to hold himself in 
readiness. Your Jacobites will think it is my brothiir 
coming downstairs with me. Out they come : out flies 
the steel, and to it hammer and tongs. What do you 
think of that, Captain Sellinger 

‘ Why, Sir, except for the danger to yourself 

‘ Never fear, man : the danger to me is nothing : my 
brother’s name must not be mentioned, and those 
fellows must be scattered. Do you agree to this plan ? 
Can you think of a better ?’ 

‘Sir, I believe it is excellent. I will answer for the 
Corporal when you choose to give the word.’ 

‘ Why, Captain, I love not to think of your suffering 
privation in our cause. We will strike the blow to-night 
— ^this very night — and you shall go back to your bottle 
released from your self-imposed penance.’ 

‘ To-night, Sir. By all means.’ 

So it was decided. The Captain looked after the 
simple arrangements : one candle on the landing : 
another in the passage: the Corporal in the kitchen 
with the door locked : they allowed Molly to sit there 
as well, on the condition that she was not to be told 
before the evening what was intended. At half-past 
nine, when the two gentlemen came downstairs, the 
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Corporal was to step out quickly, armed and ready for 
the fray. 

At half-past eight our friends arrived. George was 
agitated : he sat down to play, but rose again : he sat 
beside me and talked about things indifferent. Edward, 
anxious for the time to pass, walked about the room 
and looked at the clock. We were all four full of dis- 
quiet. 

Ui)stairs, the Captain sat at his window watching. 
In the court below the coach was standing : two 
men stood at the horses’ heads : that was satisfactory. 
The Captain shut his window and waited in the 
dark. 

Downstaii*s the Corporal, in his hiding-place, removed 
the bricks and listened to the conversation in the 
Doctor’s room. They were talking about desisting 
from the attempt : it was disheartening to find them- 
selves baffled every evening: their purpose must have 
been discovered and guarded against, and so forth. 
Tlie Doctor, on the other hand, earnestly entreated 
them to pei’severe a few nights more; this nightly 
guard simply showed that Captain Scllinger had recog- 
nised the visitors, and that he made it his business some- 
times to let them understand the fact : accident any 
night might place in their hands these two gentlemen, 
unarmed, without the power of resistance : then, what 
a splendid prize to carry across the Channel ! 

He then went out to look about him, to reconnoitre, 
as the soldiers call it. He walked up and down St. 
James’s Place ; neither Captain nor Corporal was there : 
he went out into St. James’s Street, but could see 
neither of them : he looked in the back garden : no one 
was there, and the door was bolted: he tried the 
kitchen door ; it was locked. 
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‘ Who’s there ?’ cried Molly. ‘ I’m not going to have 
no one in my kitchen.’ 

‘ Where’s the Corporal, Molly ?’ 

‘ I don’t know. He’s gone out.’ 

‘ I would speak with the Captain, Molly. Have you 
seen him .f'’ 

‘ He’s gone out too,’ said Molly, the shameless. 

So the Doctor returned to his own room and re- 
ported with great contentment of mintl what he had 
seen and heard. Both gutu’ds — if they were guards — 
gone out : the job was easy : before their prisonei-s had 
found room or time to draw their swords, they would 
be seized and pinioned and gagged. A dark and 
cloudy night, too ; a threatening of rain : nothing 
could be more convenient for this great and holy 
pui'pose of theirs. 

With the Doctor this evening were four men. One 
of them, a gi'eat fat fellow of six feet and more, the 
Corporal took to be the 8kip])er of the ship engaged to 
carry the prisoners — namely, the 7 'o^oer of Brill — becrause 
he was dressed somewhat like a sailor, and because he 
talked execrable French. 

‘ You have hired me, gentlemen,’ he said ; ‘ and I 
will fight for you, and carry oft* your prisoners for you. 
But I think we shall come badly out of this business. 
Every night we have been watched and baffled. Do 
you think that knowing we are here and that the object 
of our attempt is there’ — ^he pointed upstairs — ‘they 
will ever suft'er those two persons to be without a 
guard 

‘ There is no sign of any guard,’ s/iid the Doctor. 

‘There must be a guard. Gentlemen, you are, no 
doubt, prepared for the worst. I mean the way we shall 
go out of the world. After dangling for a minute oi 
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two, they will cut us down still alive and strip us and 
prick out the places where the knife is to go. We shall 
look very pretty, all of us, pricked out for the knife. 
And afterwards’ — he broke oft*, shuddering. ^How- 
ever, you have hired me — I am your servant.’ 

The others sat in patience and silence: they were 
geiitleiuen of English descent, born in France. Mostly 
they were pale of countenance, for the audacity of the 
enterj>rise was such that it moved the heart even of a 
Jacobite. 

At a quarter past nine the Corporal left oft* listening 
and watching and replaced his bricks. 

‘ A few minutes more, Molly,’ he said, ‘ and I am at 
last Fortune’s Favourite. I may now speak oj)enly, 
because there is no fear of your tongue.’ 

‘ I am no talker. Corporal.’ 

‘ Thou art as discreet a woman as lives, Molly. In 
a few minutes, therefore, let me tell thee that I shall 
win my commission in the noblest way possible, or I 
shall have left my wife — poor disconsolate wretch ! — to 
the gratitude of my country, while I myself shall be 
sitting on a golden stool or throne in glory and playing 
on a harp with golden strings.’ 

‘ God forbid. Corporal !’ 

‘ God forbid, indeed, Molly ! I confess, that at 
present, at the early age of twenty-eight, I prefer the 
King’s commission, if I could get it, even to the celestial 
Inup. A single jug of small ale, Molly. Thank you. 
Learn, my girl, that the object of the bloody villains 
in the other room is to secure the pereons of the two 
gentlemen now sitting with Madam and Miss Nancy 
overhead — to secure their pei-sons, Molly, and to take 
them prisoners across the seas to their own country. 
To their own poor beggarly country.’ 
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‘ What for ?’ asked Molly. 

^ Tliat I will tell thee on another occasion. I must 
now make ready for the fray. Ha ! my time has come.’ 
He loosened his sword in its scabbard. ‘ Ila ! my wrist 
is lirm : my eye is steady. ’Tis the day of Fortune — 
wish me luck, Molly. It is my happy chance to protect 
those two gentlemen. I could ]>rotect Uiem against 
iiity. Ha !’ he made as if he was thrusting. ^ Ila ! I 
had you there ! Come on ! Come on ! Come all !’ 

So he vaunted, in his braggart way; yet it was a 
brave heart and ready to face death in the cause of 
loyalty. And the moments j)assed all too slowly for 
his impatient sj)irit. ‘ Not half-])ast nine yet .J'’ looking 
at his watch. ‘ Molly, time crawls for the hero who 
would be standing sword in hand. Ha! 1 had you 
there I’ 

At last the expected steps were heard upon the stairs, 
and the welcome signal — tlie tluce knocks. The Corporal 
drew his sword and stepped out into the passage dimly 
lit by the two candles in the sconces. 

The two coming down the stairs were close to the 
bottom : there was a little more light uj)on the stairs 
from a candle higher up on the landing : the Corporal 
saw the glimmer of their swords, which were drawn. 
He stood waiting for one moment only. Then the 
Doctor’s door was thrown open and the four men 
i-ushcd out. They w^ere unarmed : they trusted to the 
suddenness of the attack. 

‘ Ha !’ cried the Corporal. ‘ Have at you !’ and sprang 
upon them. It was the big sailor who led the party, I 
suppose on account of his weight. He threw himself 
forward, but met, I know not in what part of him, the 
Corporals sword. Whether he was killed or w^hether it 
was but a blood-letting will never be known, for he fell 
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with a deep groan and moved no more. All this that 
takes time to relate passed in a moment. The other 
three recoiled and drew their swords. Captain Sellinger 
pushed aside his companion, and stood astride the fallen 
man sword in hand. Beside him stood the Corporal, 
lunging and panning and crying all the time, like a 
fencing-master, ‘ Ha ! ha ! ha !’ We heard it upstairs, 
and could not understand what had happened, the last 
thing in our minds being a light. Yet these were the 
words : ‘ Ha ! Come on then ! Ha ! Take your bellyful, 
Lheii ! Ha ! ha !“* stamping with heel as if at a fencing- 
school. 

‘ It is your friend the Corporal,’ said George upstairs. 
‘ He is giving somebody a lesson. A strange time and 
a strange place ! By candle-light, in a narrow passage !’ 

He was, indeed, giving a lesson, but not the kind of 
lesson that we thought. 

Then the old Doctor snatched up two candles that 
stood upon the table and brought them to the door, 
throwing their light upon the scen?of battle. I say 
that these things, as told to me by the Captain, lasted 
not a moment. And I say, further, that the end would 
have been the death of some besides the fat Dutch 
skipper, who perhaps was only wounded, had it not 
been for an unexpected blow, quite contrary to the 
recognised principles of polite warfare. One must admit 
that the decisive blow in this battle was delivered by a 
woman — none other than Molly. 

When she saw the Corporal rush out of the kitchen, 
sword in hand, she ran after him : she saw him with 
that swift lunge despatch one of the assailants —the 
biggest and the strongest. She neither shrieked nor 
swooned nor wrung her hands : she acted much more 
sensibly : she ran back to kitchen : you think, tq 
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weep and wring her hands ? Not at all. Molly was a 
quick woman : quick to see and to act : she was also as 
strong a woman as you will meet on a summer’s day : 
strong and strapping and brave. She remembered — 
'twas a kind of inspiration, if we may venture to think 
so — ^yet why not, considering the magnitude of the 
danger and the audacity of the assailants ? Yes, I 
needs must think it was by a kind of inspiration — she 
remembered the great black pot hanging over the fire, 
and filled with boiling beef broth : she (juickly lifted 
it off the chain : she carried it out in her strong arms, 
which were burned and scarred for life, of which she 
took no heed : and she threw the contents — the bubbling, 
boiling broth — full in the faces of the three men at the 
moment when their swords were drawn, and the battle 
was beginning. 

They shrieked : they dropped their swords : they 
leaped in the air, cursing and shrieking: they were 
scalded : they were blinded. 

(‘ What sort of a lesson is this ?’ asked George, above. 
‘Someone must be hurt.’ He rose to go downstairs, 
but I stopped him. 

‘ They are laughing,’ I said. ‘ It is some horse-play 
of the Captain and his friends.’) 

The Corporal seized their swords. ‘ Surrender, gentle- 
men,’ he said. Alas ! they could neither suiTcnder nor 
fight, such was the agony of their faces from the boiling 
broth. 

Captain Sellinger put up his sword. ‘ I think. 
Sir,’ he said to his chief, ‘that Molly the maid 
carries off the honours of the field. What shall we 
do next ?’' 

‘ When these gentlemen have arrived at a lower pitch 

of pain, which will enable them to speak Do you 

17 
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surrender, gentlemen, or shall Corporal Bates finish this 
encounter for you ?’ 

‘ We surrender,’ one of them replied. 

‘We suiTender, Sir,’ said Doctor Mynsterchamber, 
sitting down and replacing the candles on the table. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said Edward, ‘ I am sorry that we did 
not proceed to a more legitimate conclusion. Let us 
ho[)c that when your designs ai*e more complete, you 
will allow me to meet you in the open field. For the 
moment, I have but one thing to say. If we take you 
prisoners, there is no doubt that you will end your days 
on Tower Hill or at Newgate. As your attempt has 
proved futile, I am disposed to think that the less said 
about it the better. You will therefore get into the 
coach you designed for my brother and myself: you will 
make your way to the Tower of Brill^ your ship ; and 
if that vessel is found in the Pool to-morrow morn- 
iiig, you shall all be arrested, tried, and hanged as 
traitors.’ 

No one replied. The pain of the scalding forbade 
any reply. 

‘ Here is a man either dead or wounded. Carry your 
man away.’ 

Thus, in grievous plight, in the agony of scalded 
cheeks and blinded eyes, they lifted their great fat 
skipper and bore him into the coach. 

Captain Sellinger followed after. He declared after- 
wards that the wounded man groaned audibly ; so that, 
perhaps, he was not killed. When they were all in the 
coach he stood at the window and addressed the dis- 
comfited conspirators. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I congratulate you. The 
attempt was gallant : but you were ill advised in trying 
to fight in so narrow a space, which exposed you to the 
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sword of the first comer — and in the fiank. Moreover, 
you did not take into account the devotion of the 
women to our cause. Believe me, the Roman Catholic 
Pretender, should he land, will go home, like you, with 
a dishclout to his tail. Remember that the evidence 
against you is full and complete. You arc allowed to 
escape, but you are known : if any one of you should 
venture to show his face agjiin on this soil of Great 
Britain, he will have himself to blame for his own trial 
and subsequent hanging, with its usual trimmings. 
Corporal, is the coachman ready ? Good. Coachman, 
you will get your fare embarked as soon as you can at 
Whitehall Stairs. You are yourself also known after 
your long attendance in St. James’s Place. You had 
better get into the boat as well. What has been said 
to the gentlemen inside is also sfiid to you. ’Ware 
prison ! ’ware gallows ! Gentlemen, Bon Voyage ! 
Some kinds of soft soap or goose-grease are recom- 
mended for scalds and burns. No doubt on board 
you will find all that the Pharmacopoeia ” itself could 
recommend.’ 

The Captain returned to the house when the coa(;h 
had rumbled out of St. James’s Place. 

He found his chief sitting at the table in the Doctor’s 
room, his sword lying across the table. 

‘ So,’ he said, ‘ they are gone. Captain ? Thus is 
broken up a nest of tnaitors and rebels. Let them go. 
Is the man dead 

‘ I believe he groaned as they carried him. Another 
is pricked, but I believe not seriously : the hot broth 
did the job, Sir.’ 

‘ Here is the contriver and leader in the whole 
business. I have kept him for a little conversation.’ 

The Doctor was dressed in a long travelling roque- 

17—2 
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laiire : his neck was muffled up : he wore his hat. The 
box in which he kept his papers was open and empty : 
his cupboard door stood open : it was evident that as 
soon as the attempt was resolved upon, he had made 
hasty arrangements for immediate flight; and that, 
whetlier the attcni})t was successful or not. He stood 
leaning against the wall, his wrinkled old face showing 
no sign of any emotion whatever. At the door stood 
the Corporal as guard, carrying his naked sword, on the 
blade of which he observed with infinite gratification 
signs of the recent conflict. On the table lay a packet 
of papers, tied up. 

‘These papers, Captain Sellinger, were taken from 
the pocket of our prisoner — ^this man whom they call 
Doctor Mynsterchamber. He was preparing for depar- 
tui’e, and had tied them up in readiness. I have looked 
at them. I find sufficient proof in them that he is a 
double-dyed traitor. Tell me. Sir, what should I do 
with him ?** 

‘ Hang him !’ said the Captain, ‘ unless some other 
and slower form of death can be found.’ 

The Doctor neither spoke nor moved. 

‘ It is now some little time. Captain Sellinger — in fact, 
after our first conversation on the subject — since I made 
it my business to find out who and what this man might 
be. You observe that he is an old man, with the grave 
in sight; at a time of life when one would expect 
honesty ’ — the Doctor started and winced — ‘ honesty 
and honour.’ 

‘ Sir,’ said the Doctor, ‘ I cannot fight you.’ 

‘ No ; because I fight with none but gentlemen — and 
you — Faugh !’ His face was as stem as that of a judge 
on his bench. ‘This man. Captain Sellinger, has for 
twenty-five yeai-s past — ^you will hardly believe it — 
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acted as paid spy in our interest — ^paid by the British 
Government, Sir. For five-and-twenty years he has 
received a large salary for the purpose of fetching in- 
formation about the ships and armies of the French — 
for five-and-twenty years, Sir.’ 

‘A double traitor,’ said Captain Sellinger. ‘But 
what does one expect of a spy ?’ 

‘ I know not why they trusted him so long. Perhaps 
because they were used to him. Well, Sir, they have 
now discovered — I learned the fact this morning only ; 
they were considering about arresting him — that he is 
a Jacobite ; the son of one of those hiiiglislimen who 
accompanied James the Second ; one of the Pretender s 
household ; and a spy for the French on English ground. 
You see, Ca))tain, the advantages of the position. In 
this country, as an accredited jigent and spy for us, he 
can live where he pleases. In France, as a known spy in 
England, he can also go whei-e he pleases, and live as 
he })leases.’ 

‘ Hang him !’ said the Captain, adding other verbs or 
interjections. 

‘ It is a most honourable occupation. I hai-dly know 
one more honourable. Jack Ketch is a gentleman of 
great honour compared with this creature.’ 

‘ Hang him ! Hang him !’ 

‘ First, he deceives his friends in France, and reports 
their doings. Then he comes over here and takes the 
King’s pay, and spies out our doings.’ 

‘ Hang him ! Hang him !’ said the Captain. 

(‘ They arc quite ([uict again,’ said George, upstairs. 

I wonder what all the noise meant.’) 

‘ What shall we do with this villain. Captain ? 

‘ Hang him, I say !’ 

‘ As for this conspiracy, it was audacious enough to 
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be successful. Had it not been for the accidental dis- 
covery of Corporal Hates it would have been successful. 
The kingdom, for some time afterwards, would have 
been thrown into confusion. But no great harm would 
have followed. We^ve got to fight out the quarrel with 
France, whether my brother and I are prisoners or not. 
Still, the attempt, made by one in English pay, was, as 
I said, audacious.'* He turned suddenly to the prisoner, 
‘ Now, Sir, have you anything to say ?’ 

The Doctor lifted his head, took off his hat, and cried 
in a strong, resolute voice : 

‘ God save King James f 
‘ The Pretender !’ said Captain Sellinger, 

‘ And God save Prince Charles Edward I’ 

‘ Very good. What else have you to say before you 
go into Newgate Jail 

‘ Learn, Sir,’ the Doctor replied with dignity, ‘ that 
iny friends are loyal men. With us loyalty means an 
attachment to the Throne, which you could hardly be 
expected to understand. The loyalty of the Jacobites 
survives everything: the stupidity of one King, the 
profligacy of another, the obstinacy of a third. If a 
King is a weak or a bad King, he is still King by Divine 
appointment : we wait for a better King. James the 
Second threw away the Crown : but he could not throw 
away the loyalty of the faithful. Our loyalty means 
not only loyalty to death, but more : it means loyalty 
to dishonour if necessary. I am a gentleman : my father 
was ennobled by James the Second when in exile : yet I 
am a spy. I pretend to betray my King’s secrets in 
order to obtain the secrets of your Court, I take 
money from you: in return I supply you with false 
information as to the strength and the destination of 
the French fleets 
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‘ The villain !’ said Captain Sellinger. 

‘ And I am permitted to come over here ; to go about 
where I please ; to converse with Ministers ; to learn 
your plans. All that I learn and discover I most faith- 
fully report by means of secret messengers, who are 
English on this side and French on the other. These 
things — this treachery which would be dishonouring in 
any other cause — are accounted among loyalists as 
honourable and commendable. If, Sir, I have the 
approbation, of my King and my friends, what do I 
care for any oj)inion of yours 

‘You confess that you lie, and degrade and debase 
your soul every day. Yet it is in the cause of righteous- 
ness. Then we may break all the Commandments daily 
in support of the Christian Faith.^ 

‘ I am loyal. That is the sum of all. Now, Sir, I 
am ready to go to your prison, I am an old man, 
seventy-five years of age. Not too old to die for my 
King, but too old to fear death.’ 

‘ Perhaps there will be no prison. I think, Master 
Loyalist, that if you are once out of the country you 
can do us very little further harm. Therefore, while 
we keep the papers, we will not keej) the writer. Cor- 
poral, search the prisoner for more paj>ers.’ 

There were no more. All the papers were in the 
packet lying on the table. 

‘Now, Sir, you can go. There will be time for you 
to get to bed on board the Tower of Brill before she 
weighs anchor. Should the ship be taken to-morrow 
morning, I fear that you, too, will be hanged with the 
rest. The Corporal here, who undei-stands French, will 
give sufficient evidence for hanging purjjoses.’ 

‘ Oh !’ The Doctor looked astonished, ‘ You under- 
stand French — you ? Perhaps you, too, are a loyalist ?' 
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‘ I am. To the House of Brunswick,’ said the Cor- 
poral stiffly. 

‘ And you listened, I suppose : and reported what you 
heard. Villain !’ Indignation choked him. ‘ A spy ! 
Faugh ! A spy !’ 

‘ Come,’ said the Captain roughly. ‘ What the devil 
are you yourself ? Pack ! March ! Get thee to thine 
own friends, double-dyed traitor f 

4'he Doctor walked away with dignity, tall and erect 
os a lance, although so old. It degrades a man to be a 
spy : but loyalty covers all. 

‘ Corporal Bates !’ Edward turned to his defender. 

The Corporal stood at attention. 

‘ It is not likely that I shall ever forget the events of 
ibis evening. Had it not been for your zeal in dis- 
covering this hoiTid plot; and for your discretion in 
kee})iiig the thing a secret ; and for your bravery this 
evening, wliich at the very outset despatched one of the 
villains, my brother and I might now have been occu- 
pants of a French prison with a disnifd outlook as re- 
gards liberty. Or we might have fought for our liberty 
and fallen. Be assured that as op])ortunity offers I shall 
inform my brother as to these jiarticulars. Meantime, 
here is my purse, which contains, I believe, fifty guineas. 
Take it. Corporal Bates, as an earnest of future favours.’ 

The Corporal received the purse with a salute and 
in silence. He had not exj)ected a gift of money, 
which he could not refuse. Yet it was not what he 
wanted. 

‘ I understand further. Corporal Bates, that you are 
a person of many accomplishments; speaking other 
languages, skilled in the art of fence, able to instruct in 
fortifications and the mathematics ; and that you are, 
in addition, a sober man, well mannered, creditably 
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married, and in no way likely to bring discredit upon 
epaulettes not of wool.’ The Corporal made no sign 
save that his cheek turned pale. He was now on the 
point of achieving his fondest and most constant dream. 
‘I understand, further, from Captain Sellinger, that 
you are desirous, above all things, of obtaining His 
Majesty’s Commission.’ 

‘ Sir, I can have no higher ambition,’ the poor 
Cor[)oral murmured. 

‘ It is a highly laudable ambition. Well, Sir, I take 
it upon myself to sjicak for your valour. As to the 
rest of your accomplishments I take the word of Captain 
S(?I linger. I shall venture, Sir, to recommend you to 
his Majesty.’ 

The Corporal’s face fell. Other j)atrons had made 
him the same promise, but he remained a Corporal. 

Then Captain Sellinger whispered something. 

‘ Corporal Bates,’ said Edward, ‘ would you like to 
exchange your woollen epaulettes for the gold lace of 
a Royal Marine 

‘ Sir, you would make me the proudest man in the 
whole world.’ 

‘ Then it is as good tus done. Captain Sellinger, pre- 
sent to me Ijieutenant Bates, of his Majesty’s Regiment 
of Royal Marines.’ 

The lieutenant fell on his knees while the tears of 
joy ran down his cheek. ‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ my only prayer 
is that I may be sent in command of a comj)any to take 
the enemy’s forts, and that under your very eyes, to 
justify this promotion I’ 

‘ We will dispense with your convoy to-night, Captain 
Sellinger.’ So he went upstaii’s, nodding his head good- 
humouredly to the Corporal. 

‘Lieutenant Bates,’ said the Captain. ‘We are now 
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brothers-in-arms. We can drink together. There are 
— ah! — arrears to pull up and new toasts to drink. 
You shall drink them all. “ Confusion to all Traitors 
and Rebels 1" “ Success to the Youngest Officer in his 
Majesty’s Service I” “ The Health of the Divine Nancy!” 
('ome, Lieutenant. You shall swim in punch. Come. 
This night, if ever, thou shalt have a skinful.’ 



CHAl^ER XXIIl. 

‘there shall be no obstacle.’ 

All the afternoon of that day my cousin anil I talked 
over the position of things. I had no secrets from her : 
I told her exactly what Edward had said : how at the 
end he melted : how I had resolved to leave everything 
to George himself. 

‘ Not able to marry you ? What does the man 
mean T my cousin asked. ‘ Why, Nancy, to be sure he 
is a great lord : I am ceiiain of that : the star which 
he sometimes wears betrays his rank ; and as for us, we 
belong only to the trading class : but liOve levels all : 
and Sir George has over and over again assured me 
that he has never found, among the greatest ladies, any 
whose manners are more polite than your own ; nor any 
whose mind is purer and whose face and form arc more 
bewitching. Not marry you 

^Edward was all kindness, Isabel: he shed tears 
while he spoke to me.’ 

‘Not able to marry? Then the creature must be 
married already.’ 

‘ Nay ; I am certain that he is not. I am, he has 
told me, the first. His brother assures me that no 
other woman has ever yet attracted his eyes.’ 

‘Then — what can he mean? He is of age; his 
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father is dead ; he can please himself. Perhaps they 
promised him when he was of tender years to some girl 
of his own rank. WTiy can he not please himself? If 
he would please himself, it would be with thee, my 
Nancy. Of that be well assured.’ 

‘Indeed,’ I confessed, ‘I am well assured of that. 
Never was any woman more assured of her lover’s 
truth.’ 

‘ So we all think ; yet . . . not that my Ileuben ever 
gave me any cause to think otherwise. But, Nancy, 
the question is. What are the reasons ? Why cannot 
Sir George many you 

‘ Hie reasons he must tell me himself.’ 

‘ Shall I ask him, child ? Stay in your own room this 
evening and I will ask him.’ 

‘ Nay, but I would not have anyone — not even thee. 
Cousin, between him and me. Let him tell me what 
he pleases. If we are to part, it must come from his 
own lips. . . .’ And again tears came to my relief. 

‘ Part — })art — why ?' My cousin bent over me and 
kissed me. ‘ Has the man eyes ? Has the man a 
heart ? Part with the sweetest girl in the world ? He 
cannot, my dear. He cannot, except he wx're the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. Heart up, Nancy ! 
Heart up ! Thy sweetheart shall carry thee off* to 
church — he shall — with a laugh on his lips and a shake 
in his leg, and ring thee before all the world. Why 
else did he wish thee to be baptized ? Why else did he 
take us on the river and to the Gardens ? My dear, it 
were else a most monstrous thing thus to play with a 
giiTs affections. It ^verc woi’se with such a girl as my 
Nancy than to betray the blowsy innocence of some 
milkmaid. No — no — Sir George could not. His face 
and his discourse, his heaii; and his mind, are too full of 
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truth and of religion. He could not, I say. Oh, he 
could not.** 

‘ Then there is another thing, cousin. If to marry 
me would bring trouble upon him, it were better that I 
should die.** 

‘ Trouble ? What trouble, I pray ?** she replied 
quickly. ‘ Out of honest love no trouble ever sprang. 
Say he is above thee in rank, Nancy. Call him Earl or 
Duke — he is master of himself and his own actions. 
What can his friends do when they find it out ? 
Nothing. They may be disa])pointed. Those fine 
Court ladies of whom Robert speaks so kindly will tear 
their hair for spite. But, since the thing is done 

‘ It is not yet done, cousin.’ 

‘It will be done — and that very soon — if I have 
studied that young gentleman to any purpose. My 
dear, men are like chips and matches, some of which 
catch fire quickly and burn out in no time, while others 
are slow to light but burn on steadily and gradually. 
Sir George is one who is slow to light. But once he 
bums he is all pure flame.’ 

Thus we talked, and though ray cousin assured me 
of her perfect confidence, there lay upon me the weight 
of foreboding — a sense of coming evil. 

In the evening, about half-past eight, our friends 
came as usual. Isabel begged to be excused, because 
she must go to see a |)oor woman in the garrets who 
had children to clothe. So she went away, promising 
to return shortly. 

What happened next, you know. At a cei’tain 
signal Edward went out, also promising to return 
shortly. 

Then we hoard the noise below : the trampling and 
the shouting. 
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‘ One would think it a fencing-bout,’ said Sir George. 
‘A strange place and a strange time for a fencing- 
bout !’ 

Then he sat down beside me. 

I have now to tell you what we talked about while 
all this fighting went on below — Love and happiness 
above : sword and bloodshed below. 

For the first time we were alone. He sat down, I 
say, beside me : then he sank on one knee and caught 
my hand and began to kiss it fondly. 

*Oh, Nancy!’ he said, ‘sweet maid — heart of my 
heart I’ I cannot write down all that he said. Sure, 
never did fond lover express his love more passionately, 
or with greater extravagance. Women do not love in 
the same way. Their sweethearts are not gods to 
them — yet they desire no other gods: they love the 
man : they see him as he might be : as he was intended 
to be : as the Lord meant him to be : they see, though 
in a glass darkly, because their eyes are not strong 
enough to gaze upon the glory, nor can their minds 
imagine or figure to themselves the splendour of the 
truth — but they see imperfectly the man as he will be, 
glorified and made perfect : they understand his short- 
comings and his fiiults, which are to them only like so 
many excrescences that can be shaken off. Never did I 
worship George as he worshipped me: why, the fact 
itself that he should find in me so much perfection 
when I was conscious of so many faults, made me feel 
his weakness. Yet every woman likes it. Oh ! How 
happy did it make me to be told that I was a goddess I 
Oh ! how did my poor heart beat and the colour fly to 
my face when that dearest and best of men — ^that man 
in whom were united all the virtues of honour, truth, 
and purity — ^knelt at my feet to tell me with such 
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extravagances as moved me well nigh to tears of joy 
and happiness that he loved me — ^he loved me — he 
loved me. 

‘ My dearest Nancy,’ he said, calming himself after a 
while. ‘We are so seldom alone. This is the rarest 
chance. It is only on such a chance that we can 
speak. Nancy : when wilt thou be mine, altogether — 
my bride 

‘ Oh ! When my Lord shall command. I will obey 
in anything.’ 

‘Yes — ^yes — I will think. I will consult Edward. I 
can do nothing without Edward.’ 

‘He was here this morning. He told me . . . he 
said plainly . . . that there were reasons which would 
stand between you and me.’ 

‘What reasons are those? I know of none that I 
cannot meet, if I choose.’ 

‘I know not. He would not tell me. Nor, indeed, 
did I press him, because I would know nothing except 
from your own lips. If there are reasons, let us part 
at once.’ 

Part at once ! AVhy, he was sitting beside me : my 
head wius on his heart : he was kissing me fondly : one 
arm was round my waist : one hand was holding my 
hand. Part at once ! 

He laughed. ‘ Part at once ?’ he cried. ‘ We will 
part, my Nancy, when the span of life is finished and I 
am called away. Then you shall remain to pray a little 
for me (if it is allowed to pray for the dead).’ 

‘ Child !’ he said, after these transports, or in the 
midst of them. ‘ I cannot live without thee. Edward 
has been telling me this, and that, and the other. They 
are obstacles, he says. I will admit no obstacles. I 
care not what they say. If I cannot please my own 
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heart, I will step down and suffer Edward to take my 
place.** 

‘ Nay,’ I said, not understanding what he meant, ‘ but 
I love thee too well, George, to stand in thy way. It is 
enough for me to be loved. Let me go and remember 
that.’ 

‘Go? Never! I will not leave thee, Nancy. Now 
listen. Tliere are reasons why I cannot place thee 
bcsitic me : we must love in secret, and thou must live 
in obscurity. But I would not wrong thee. Oh ! to 
wrong this pure angel — to bring sorrow and shame upon 
thee — I could not, Nancy, were I the deepest profligate 
in all this wicked town. I could not, I say. Believe 
me, dearest girl. I Avere not worthy to love so much 
goodness if I were capable of such a thought.’ 

There needed no assurance on this point. I told 
him so. 

‘ Edward and I have talked it over. Let me confess, 
b’dward is the best brother that ever lived. Of all 
creatures I love him best — next to you. I told him, this 
very day, that I would hear of no obstacles. He gave way. 
lie will help us in everything. Now, Nancy, listen to 
what we have arranged. We are to be married to-morrow 
morning — I know not in what church — Edward knows: 
1 know not by what clergyman — Edward knows : in some 
name or other — perhaps that of Le Breton — ^Edward 
knows. The coach shall come for thee in the morninor 

o 

about eight. After the ceremony Ave shall go to some 
place — it is a small house close by, in Catherine Wheel 
Alley, looking over the Park. He found it, bought it, 
furniture and all, this afternoon : he has also put a few 
servants in it : it shall be thy nest, my love, thy bower, 
where thou shalt sit and dream of love and of thy lover. 
Nancy, never did I know what happiness meant until I 
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learned to love thee. I am not like one of the town 
gallants who catch fire at the rustle of a furbelow : I 
cannot, I think, love a woman unless I am truly per- 
suaded that she is as beautiful within as without. I 
would lay my whole heart open to the woman I love. 
I would make her the casket to contain all my secret 
thoughts, my ambitions, and everything. With such a 
woman for a partner a man might become indeed a king.’ 
He raised his head : his eyes became fixed : he was one 
who saw in a vision noble deeds and kingly thoughts. 
‘But thou must be effaced from view — an invisible 
bride — canst thou do so much for me, Nancy, without 
repining .?’ 

‘ I can do more than that, George, for such a lover — 
I could die for him — oh! so gladly, if it would help 
him.’ 

With that he kissed me again, and so we continued 
our discourse till Edward came back, this business of his 
happily accomplished. 

‘ You have had your fencing-bout ?’ said George. 

‘ Ay, ay ! We have had the fencing-bout,’ he replied. 
‘ Now, George, have you told this sweet girl what to- 
morrow brings with it ?’ 

‘ I have told her. She agrees.’ Oh I But he never 
asked me if I agreed. 

‘Then, Nancy, to-morrow we shall be brother and 
sister — as dear to me, believe it, as any other sister 
could be. George is not worthy of thee, I begin to 
think. Yet a moderately fond lover ; and I dare swear, 
as constant as any of his rank in Europe. Well, Nancy, 
I hope the house will be to thy liking. ITie rooms are 
small ; the house belonged to old Lady Ilarlowe, who 
died some months ago. There is a window in the fii*st 
floor overlooking the park, with a Venetian balcony.’ 

18 
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‘And we have never yet told her our real names,’ 
said George. 

‘ Tell me at your own leisure. Not to-night, George. 
Let me not be dazzled with greatness. I am too happy 
to-night. To-morrow, be Baron, Earl, or Duke — what 
you will.’ 

‘ I shall use your permission — will be what I am.’ 

‘I remember what you told me, about the noble 
Lord who married the country girl : that he should 
not have taken her to his grand house. Have you got 
a grand house ?’ 

‘I have two or three. In due course I shall have 
more.’ 

‘ Then, my dear, do not take me to them : leave me 
in that modest cottage of which you speak, near at 
hand, so that I may see you often. Let me remain 
in obscurity : believe me, I shall never desire to 
take my place before the w'orld : it will be happiness 
enough for me to be yours in reality and to enjoy your 
aflection.’ 

‘ Nancy !’ So he fell into a transport again, swearing 
— but you know what he would swear at such a moment. 

At this moment my cousin returned. ‘ Sir George,’ 
she said, ‘ I pray you to forgive me. That poor woman, 
with her six children ’ 

‘ Let me minister, through you, dear lady, to their 
wiuits.’ So he lugged out his purse, filled with guineas, 
and laid it in her hands. ‘It is a thank-offering,’ he 
said. ‘ I give thee this money in gratitude. This fair 
cousin of youi's, Madam, has this evening come to an 
undei-standing with me. We have, in a word, arranged 
things for our own satisfaction firet ; and for the con- 
sideration of other people — ^who must also be considered 
— next. I am blessed indeed, for my own part, because 
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she hath promised to become my own whenever those 
arrangements can be made.’ He spoke now with the 
greatest dignity. ‘ I trust, Madam, that you will believe 
me when I assure you that whatever arrangements I 
may be compelled to make — always subject to my Nancy’s 
apf)roval — I shall be guided only by the resolution to 
make her happiness the first consideration, and her 
interest the chief study of my life.’ 

‘ Oh, Sir ! oh, Nancy ! . . . I have, of course, looked 
for this. I could not choose but be aware of what was 
going on. Else why should you and your brother so 
often visit two simple ladies who have none of the arts 
and accomplishments of the Great ?’ 

He laughed. 

‘ My Nancy has arts and accomplishments which the 
people you call the Great cannot have. She has taught 
me, dear Madam, some of the dangers and temptations 
which beset great people. By your leave I will tell you 
what these are. We — may I say we and not they ? — 
We, I say, have not to work for what we enjoy: there- 
fore we enjoy nothing : we have not to long for some- 
thing and save up for it, and deprive ourselves of this 
and of that in order to get it : if we want a thing we 
have it. Therefore, we value nothing. No one con- 
tradicts us ; therefore, we think we know everything, 
and are vain accordingly. We have no uncertainty 
about fortune : it is true that history is full of the sail 
ends of prince and noble : but in this polite age such 
deaths by violence or by Civil War do not happen. 
There will be no more murder of Princes in tlie Tower : 
no more beheading of Kings at Whitehall. Again, we 
know nothing of the struggle for a livelihood and of 
the patience of women in poverty and their contrivance 
to keep the children. We are raised, as they call it, 
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above these things. Therefore we grow selfish. Now, 
my dear Nancy has contradicted me times out of number. 
She has taught me that I know nothing : she has shown 
me what they are like — the people of whom I used to 
speak ignorantly. I am lowered in my own conceit, 
and therefore I am raised in reality. She has herself 
most unconsciously made me more .worthy — yet still 
most uinvoi thy — to be her lover. Believe me, Madam ** 
— again he took my hand and kissed it — ‘ there is no 
rank so lofty which would not be graced by Nancy. 
I'liere is no title so grand as that of Nancy’s lover.’ 

‘ Oh ! Sir,’ cried my cousin, quite overcome and 
unable to say more. ‘ Oh ! sir ; it is too much, indeed,’ 
and so fell back into a chair, where she lay, half in 
tears and half laughing, fanning herself violently. She 
said afterwards that the reason of this emotion was the 
first discovery of the authority — not to say the majesty 
— with which this young man sy}oke. In a Bishop, she 
said, or in a Judge, such authority might be looked for : 
but in so young a man ’twas wondeiful. However, the 
evenis of the next day might possibly have coloured 
her imagination. All I know is that the dear woman 
was profoundly affected when she heard this gracious 
speech. 1 may say it here, and once for all, that what- 
ever my cousin did for me — whether she took me away 
from my sej}ulchral home : whether she took off the 
Quaker habits and made me drop the Quaker speech : 
whether she showed me the wicked world : whether she 
allowed these young men to visit us : whether she 
suffered them to offer entertainments — all she did was 
done out of pure love for me and consideration for me. 
First, she would drag me out of the melancholy which 
oppi’essed my soul, and next she would encourage the 
])assion of which she watched and knew the first begin- 
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nings. If my cousin’s conduct brought upon me my 
greatest misfortunes, it gave me my greatest happi- 
ness. But for her, Robert Storey might have been 
in my estimation a man of the finest manners. Nay, 
more : but for her, Robert Storey might have been iny 
husband. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

TO DRESS THE BRIDE. 

I r was late when they went away, for there was much 
to say, and I'Alwarcl was full of spirits, all the more 
because of the victory won down below, of which we 
heard from Molly, you may be sure. 

When they were gone my cousin fell to kissing me 
again. ‘ Thou art born for love, Nancy. Oh ! not the 
common kind. He who once loves thee will never for- 
get thee ! What have I read ? There is a love, even 
between man and woman, which is heavenly love : there 
is also the love which is earthly love. Thine is the 
heavenly love ! So long as thy lover is filled with thy 
image he will never go wrong ; he will be guided always 
by the principles of honour and religion.’ 

‘ My lover wants not that guidance, cousin.’ 

‘ Women,’ she went on, * may pretend what they 
j)leiuse, but there is no solid happiness in life unless it 
be accompanied by love. Oh, yes ! here one and here 
another, cold and unfit for love. I talk of the sex, ray 
dear. Tis love, ’tis love — ^’tis love they still desire. 
Love protects them from the rubs and knocks of the 
world : love provides them with all the good things for 
which their husbands work : love fills the heart. I am 
a widow, and I think I shall not marry again because 
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love has filled my heart and fills it still, though my 
Reuben has been called away. Now to bed, my dear. 
Wake in the morning with rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes. Go not to the altar with pale cheeks and dull 
looks. Go like one who grcets the day with a thankful 
heart.’ 

So I went to bed : but not to sleep. 

In the morning, at seven o’clock, a letter came to me: 
brought, Molly told me, by a footman in splendid livery. 
It is the only love-letter I ever received. 

‘ Dearest Nancy ! Dearest Nancy ! Dearest Nancy !’ 
Thus the letter began. How tender and sweet were 
the words! ‘All night long have I been awake with 
thy loving idea in my mind, so that I had no d(;sire to 
sleep, but would fain lie awake for ever. It is now six 
of the clock, and I am sending thee this note for a 
Valentine to greet thee on thy pillow. In an hour or 
two thou wilt be mine. Edward has arranged every- 
thing. We have only to do as he tells us. It is 
pleasant to obey for one’s own happiness. Well, I 
enter this day upon a life of obedience. The woi ld 
may obey me, hut I shall obey my Nancy. It is like 
taking tlie vow of a monk. I take the vow of poverty, 
for all my wealth is thine, to the uttermost fai-thing : 
and of constancy to thee : and of celibacy, except to 
thee : and of obedience. You shall hear me tiike those 
vows at the altar. 

‘ A pretty story Edward had to tell me about that 
fencing-bout. My dear, it was no fencing-bout, but a 
battle with Edward, Captain Sellinger, of the Horse 
Guards, and a Corporal on one side, and half-a-dozen 
traitors and would-be kidnappers on the other. They 
were peppered. I must thank Captain Sellinger at the 
first opportunity. Edward will procure for the Cor- 
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poral a commission in the Royal Marines. It is a 
pretty story, and it must be kept private for the sake 
of certain ladies of whom we know something. If 
Edward was endeared to me before, by a thousand acts 
of friendship, think what I must feel for him now when 
he has risked his life to save my liberty. Everything 
was arranged : a coach in readiness : a' ship in waiting. 
Well — Providence has interfered, for which I am, I 
ho))e, properly grateful. 

‘ Thou wilt be in bed, my dearest, when you get this 
note. Rise, Nancy, and in thy morning prayers re- 
member me. This day shall see us to the altar, and 
ever after shall we be happy as the day is long in each 
other's arms. My dearest — my dearest — my dearest. 
Thy fond lover, GEORCiE.' 

13id ever a girl receive so peremptory an order to get 
up and dress in order to be married ? Yet did ever girl 
kiss the bridegroom’s letter with greater fondness ? Did 
ever girl obey so readily and so joyfully, as thinking to 
make her lover happy if she could ? 

1 dressed : I took my letter to my cousin’s room and 
showed it to her. She, too, made haste to rise. I 
called Molly : I told her that it was my wedding-day : 
that I was to be taken away, but not far, by my 
husband : but that I should expect to keep her in my 
service. 

While she dressed my head, she told me about the 
terrible battle and the boiling broth. I rejoiced over 
the bravery of our side, and congratulated her upon 
her contribution. One man, she said, was carried ofiF 
wounded, and perhaps dead: there was a red pool of 
blood only just dried up on the floor to show that his 
vround was desperate. I shuddered. Was a fight, 
with a death, of good omen to a wedding-day ? But 
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then the fight was in a good cause, and the right side 
won. 

‘ Corporal Bates," she said, ‘ is well nigh off his head. 
He struts about this morning like one possessed. Tlie 
gentleman gave him fifty guineas : the other gentleman 
— ^yours. Miss Nancy — sent his wife fifty more: they 
are rich : the children are to have new frocks : Mrs. 
Bates is buying a new frock : and the Coiporal is to be 
called henceforth Lieutenant." 

I was pleased, indeed, to hear of his good fortune. 

‘The Doctor is gone,’ she continued. ‘They took 
away his papers and they let him go. If he returns, he 
will be hanged and drawn and quartered for a French 
spy." 

That, too, was a pleasant thing to hear. 

‘Well, Molly," I said, ‘we shall all, I hope, prove 
fortunate over this event. Meantime, wait for your 
share, till I go to my new home which I have not seen 
in St. Catherine Wheel Couii;." 

‘ Miss Nancy, may I go to the church too ?’ 

‘Surely, Molly. I could not be happy unless thou 
wert present. The church is — we sliall find out where 
it is presently. It may be St. James’s, or St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, or even St. Margaret’s, Westminster : but 
we shall find out." 

‘ The bridegroom would like a dish of chocolate and 
some buttered toast before starting," she said. ‘The 
mornings are cold and raw. You, too. Miss Nancy, 
must take something before you go out." 

‘ Everything,’ said my cousin, always ready to wel- 
come a cheerful aspect of Fate, ‘ lias turned out for the 
best. You suffered from melancholia at Dai*tford : you 
repined at that affliction : but for that you would not 
have come to me. You gave up the Society : but for 
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that you would not have met your lover. You were 
ignorant of the world ; hut for that artless ignorance he 
would not have loved you. It was necessary to tell 
your brother Joseph something of your change. He 
came and stormed like a madman, yet learned all that 
it was proper for you to tell him. You need not keep 
him informed, for the future, of your doings. You 
have explained to him the things wliich concern him : a 
lawyer will make him disgorge what I verily believe he 
intended to keep altogether : it matters not how rich 
George may be — a few more thousands are always a 
pleasant addition to one’s fortune. Thy George, dear 
Nancy, will be a pattern to all husbands : sober, 
religious, virtuous, of kindly temper — he is everything 
that a husband should be. Add to this that he is 
young, strong, and well formed. What matter if he 
expects obedience? A wife should obey her husband 
che(!rfully. I always did, the more readily because 
Reuben would never command anything unless he knew 
that it was in accortlance with my wishes. What was 
the result, my dear ? How was I rewarded P The 
whole of his fortune devolved upon me : not a life 
interest, or a moiety, or a third part, on which some 
poor widows have to scratch along. Obedience ? ’'Fis 
the first mark of a good wife that she obeys cheerfully 
and readily. An obedient Avife makes an obedient hus. 
band. Obedience ensures for a wife her own way : it 
gives the responsibility of work to the man and the 
enjoyment of the harvest to the woman. Never, my 
dear, was apostolic injunction more inisundei-stood than 
that in which is enjoined obcvlience in Avomen.’ 

So she Avent on chattering Avhile we busied about the 
bridal dress, giving me such hints and advice as to the 
management of a husband as wedded women like to 
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bestow out of their experience. The sum of it all is, 

I believe, that if two people love each other, they will 
give way to each other, study each other, take care not 
to insist too strongly on their own wishes, and never think 
obedience a duty, but a pleasure. Alas ! it was love’s 
labour lost, this advice, as you shall presently see. 

I put on niy white satin frock over a hoop : Isabel 
trimmed it with laces and with white ribbons : my hat 
she also trimmed with white ribbons, very fine ; and 
she gave me a pair of white silk gloves. 

‘ It is sad,’ she said, ‘ that thou wilt be married with 
so few spectators. I could wish all the Society of 
Friends to be in the church : thy brother Joseph at 
the head of them. And Robert Storey to stand like a 
play-actor: and the fine Court ladies in a row — all to 
see thy beauty, and to burst with envy at the spectacle 
of thy great fortune.’ 

‘ Oh, dear cousin ! there will be enough — with thee 
and Molly and Edward.’ 

‘ My dear ’ — she stepj)ed back and looked at me from 
top to toe — ‘ thou art, indeed, a charming bride ! Some 
women at the altar make charming corpses : as for thee, 
thy colour so comes and goes, thine eyes are so bright, 
thy checks so soft ! Oh, Nancy, Nancy !’ — she caught 
me in her arms — ‘how shall I live without thee.? Oh, 
what a happy three months have I spent ! and now, 
though everything ends as it should, I am loath — I am 
loath, my dear, to let thee go.’ 

I turned over my drawers to see what things Molly 
should bring me. I had not much to fit out a bride. 
But for Isabel I could not have made a decent appear- 
ance. Among the things which I turned out one was 
the miniature of Mademoiselle de la Valliere, first love 
of King lx)uis XIV. of France. Her sweet, sad face 
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looked upon me as if with pity. Yet why should she 
pity me, the happiest and most fortunate girl in the 
world ? I put it down again, somewhat dashed. Such 
little things suffice to jar upon one. We are full of 
joy and happiness : then we remember something ; we 
hear something ; we see something ; and lo ! it is like 
cold water poured upon the boiling, pot : the water 
sings no more, the bubbles die : it is like an ice-cold 
wind blowing over the meadows on a warm spring day : 
our joy is suddenly sobered. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

GOD SAVE THE KING ! 

By half-past seven I was out of Molly’s hands, dressed 
and ready for my wedding. Then I sat down to wait. 
The clock ticked slowly, slowly : the hands seemed 
unable to move. My cousin sat down beside me — I 
remember all she said — I remember all that was said 
and done by everybody till the end. My cousin talked. 
Her voice was like the voice of a person afar off : yet I 
heard it, and I remember all she said. It was the 
shadow of coming calamity that weighed down my heart. 
Molly brought some chocolate. My cousin took a dish, 
talking the while. 

‘My dear,’ she said, ‘what shall I do without thee ? 
How shall I live ? What shall I do in the long winter 
evenings for a companion ? The house will be empty. 
The Corporal, now that he is a lieutenant, will go 
abroad. The Lieutenant’s lady — poor Mrs. Bates ! — 
will give up her garret. Molly will go to cook for thee: 
the old Doctor, the long lean Don Quixote, the Knight 
of the Sorrowful Countenance — he, too, has gone: to 
his own place — villain ! Pity the wretch was not pinked, 
as the men say, last night. The only person left at 
night will be the Captain with six bottles inside his 
belt. What shall I do ? 
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‘ I will go and stay with you, my dear, whenever thy 
husband is away at his countiy seat. Sometimes when 
he is at home he will ask me. I think he must love 
me. I am sure he does. But for me, he would never 
have met his Nancy. I was the instrument of Pro- 
vidence : the poets would call me Love’s Messenger — 
Venus’s handmaid. He has always spoken kindly of 
what he ciills my kindness to thee, my dear, as if any- 
one with a heart could help being kind to the sweetest 
and fondest of her sex. 

‘ Some day, my dear, in spite of what has been said, 
thou wilt be a great I^ady. Oh ! it will be impossible 
for him to avoid that end. He will grow only more 
affectionate as the time goes on : such a man as this is 
always constant : thine image Mill be carven so deeply 
on his heai-t that he Mdll never be able to tear it out. 
1 know that look. I know that slow, deliberate mind, 
which gradually grasj)s a thing and never lets it go. 
Then nothing will do but he must publicly place thee 
beside him in the full light of day. Well, there is no 
position which thou wilt not grace. And to think that 
Bobei-t Storey dared to aspire to thy hand ! Well ! 
“ Fools nish in w here men of quality fear to tread,” as 
the jioets say. 

‘ Strange that he has never told us his name and 
family. He reserves it to be a surprise at the wedding. 
Captain Sel linger knows, and he will not believe that 
we do not know. Coiporal Bates — ^now Lieutenant — 
knows, and j)retends that we know^ as well. The old 
IVench spy and traitor knew. All the world knows, it 
seems, except the person most concerned. Patience, my 
dear. It is now a quarter to eight. In half an hour 
thou shalt know. 

‘ That was a pretty piece of business downstairs last 
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night. To can-y oft* two young men of rank and fortune : 
to design them for a French prison : I suj)poso to have 
them held to ransom. It is like an old story of Moorish 
])i rates. I am sorry they let the wretch go in j)eiu‘e. 
My dear, our friends might have been killed. Now we 
undei-stand what was meant by his talk about loyalty. 
Fine loyalty, truly ! Wretch 1’ 

At eight o'clock the rumbling of wheels told us that 
our bridegroom had aiTived. He jumped out of the 
coach and ran up the stairs with the eagerness of a 
bridegroom, threw himself into my arms, regardless of 
my head, which he nearly mined, and regardless of 
Isabel's presence. ‘ My dear !' he crietl. ‘ My dear !’ 
and kissed me again and again. All the weight and 
fear left my heart at sight and touch of my bride- 
groom. I was perfectly happy again. 

Then he perceived Isabel. ‘ Madam,' he said, bowing 
low. In the presence of his bride a man may well have 
eyes for none other — even for my cousin Isabel. ‘ Pray 
forgive me.’ 

‘Dear Sir, there is nothing to forgive, and most 
heartily do I wish you joy.’ 

He kissed her hand and laughed. ‘Joyl’ he cried. 
‘ 1 am the most joyful man in the whole world. I 
would exchange places with no one.' 

‘ Not even with the King T said Isabel. 

He changed colour in a moment. Something touched 
him. ‘ Indeed,’ he said, ‘ I do not wish to take the 
place of the King.’ ITien he recovered. ‘ Where is 
Edward T he asked, looking round him. 

‘ He has not yet come.’ 

‘ Not come 1 Edward is generally most punctual. 
Well, it is but just eight. We can aftiord to wait a 
little, I shall give him ten minutes more. If he does 
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not arrive by that time he shall be punished by not 
being present at his brother’s wedding. That would 
indeed be a punishment for my loyal and affectionate 
brother.’ 

‘ Where is the church ?’ 

‘ I don’t know. Edward knows. Oh, he will come ! 
He will come !’ 

But his face showed a little anxiety! 

^ May we offer a dish of chocolate against the morning 
air ?’ my cousin asked. 

‘ Dear Madam, who can think of food — even of your 
chocolate, which is the best I ever ‘tasted — on such 
a day as this? I wonder what makes Edward so 
late.’ 

But the chocolate was brought up, and he took some 
with a little bread-and-butter cut thin and rolled as 
Molly knew how to make it. 

‘Edward,’ he went on, ‘is the best of brothers. 
Some men are jealous of their elder brother: not so 
Edward. I have heard cases where the younger wished 
the death of the elder. Not so Edward. There is 
nothing he would not do for me. He has arranged 
this business for us, Nancy, all by himself. I believe 
he loves thee as much as I do — yet without envy. 
The other day he began to remonstrate, all in thy 
interests, dear girl. There must be some kind of end, 
he said. Thy name would suffer if we continued night 
after night to enjoy the heaven of thy society. He 
wanted me, for thy happiness, dear Nancy, to give up 
coming here: he tried to persuade me that I could 
never hope to marry thee — could not hope — those were 
his very words. In remonstrating Edward is the very 
devil : these sailors know not round-about methods : they 
steer straight as a line. Could not hope — he said : his 
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very words. I wonder why Edwaixl is so late.' He 
looked out of the window and then resumed his dis- 
course, talking rapidly as one who is naturally agitated 
by the occasion. There were other reasons for agitation 
of mind which we knew not. In a word, he was about 
to take a step the consecjuences of which no one could 
foresee. He would not sit down, therefore he kept 
walking up and down the room, looking continually 
out of the window for his brother. He continued, as I 
said, talking. ‘ Well, Edward declared that there were 
insuperable obstacles. What were they ? I asked him. 
They were this :* they were that. I must marry into 
my own class and rank. Everybody would demand it. 
There would be jealousies: the English nobles love 
not a mesalliaiwe. He instanced cases where jealousies 
amounting to civil wars have followed such mCsdlliuiwes. 
I speak freely and frankly, because we have agi’eed, 
dear girl, on what we shall do. There will be no 
jealousies aroused, because you will live retired and 
unknown. The world will not know that I am married. 
Dear Nancy, think not that I am ashamed of thee. 
Ear from it. Thou wilt always be my chiefest j)ride. 
The w'orld will presently discover that I am not in- 
clined to marry — in my own rank. Th(*ii Edward will 
become of greater importance. That will not harm 
thee, my dear, nor myself. So when he talked to me of 
obstacles, I brushed them all aside. ‘ Obstacle or no 
obstacle,’ I said, ‘ I will marry my Nancy to-morrow 
morning. I must and I wifl.’ ‘ Well, George,’ he said, 
‘ if you will you must : if you must you will. As for 
what will happen when it is discovered I know not. 
They cannot order you off for execution on Tower 
Hill. Yet there will be mighty indignation in certain 
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quarters/ He said a great deal more, but I made an 
end. “ Come what may,” I swore, “ I will maiTy my 
Nancy.”’ ^ 

‘ And now,’ said my cousin, ‘ we shall learn your true 
name.’ 

‘ I am afraid you must. Is it true that you do not 
know it ? Yes — ^yes — it is true. The sweet and simple 
friendliness would have been impossible else. It w'as 
because you did not, cither of you, know my name that 
you were able to continue so friendly.’ 

He laughed gently. ‘To me,’ lie said, ‘one of the 
chief charms of our friendship has been the fact that 
you accepted our incognito with no apparent desire to 
])enctratc to the truth.’ 

‘Indeed, no!’ my cousin replied. ‘It was enough 
for us that we were receiving two gentlemen who werc 
perhaps of rank, but certainly of good breeding and 
honour. Our Quaker experience teaches us to set no 
value on rank alone.’ 

‘ At first we doubted whether you really were ignorant 
of our names. The jieople who live about St. James’s 
Street for the most part know us. You were from 
the country, it is true, or from a part of London 
which does not know the faces which are here familiar. 
The liveries, the arms, I thought would proclaim 
aloud ’ 

‘The Quakei*s do not know liveries and have no 
knowledge of arms.’ 

‘ So I learned. Well, dear ladies, what happened ? 

I found myself, for the first time, among people who 
were not in the least afraid of contradicting me. If 
you only knew the happiness of being contradicted! 
You paid me no respect on account of rank — ^’twas like 
stepping out of a prison into the open air : you sought no 
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favour from me — neither place nor pension nor office — 
for yourselves or your friends — ^how charming to meet 
such people !’ 

Why, Sir,’ said Isabel, ‘ what could we ask ?’ 

‘ And you — you offered no favours,’ he added, with a 
blush. ‘ In a word, dear ladies, I learned to love you 
because you did npt know me. Oh, the happiness of 
equality ! You never flattered me : when I spoke in 
ignorance you corrected me : you told me things that I 
had never learned before : you talked to me about the 
people — the working })cople — ^you told me what the 
Quakers mean, but the Church above all 1 Dear 
Nancy, you have learned to love me wholly for myself 
as a private gentleman, ha]q)y in the duties and in the 
blessings of the position.’ He had been walking about 
during this long speech — agitated in his mind, but full 
of sweetness and full of dignity. Then he took my 
hand and kissed it again. ‘ Well,’ he added, ‘ if you 
really wish to know — if you cannot wait until we leave 
the church, I will tell you now.’ 

‘ George,’ I murmured when he took my hand. 

‘ No — no — no. Let me be all yours before you tell 
me. Then, if you must, tell me when you please. 
But oh ! believe me. I do not wish to know. I would 
that I could never know except that I am loved by 
a gallant and noble gentleman, and that his love is 
the greatest honour and the greatest happiness of my 
life.’ 

‘ Have it your own way, dear — all shall be your own 
way. Ah !’ he looked out of the window again. ‘ Here 
comes Edward running.’ 

I sprang to my feet and looked out, beside him. 
Why — Edw'ard’s face was pale and anxious. He ran 
across the court as fast as he could run. He ran up the 
stairs — again I felt the dreadful presentiment of mis- 
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fortune. He threw open the door. His face was white : 
his eyes were wild. 

* George he cried, gasping, in a harsh and broken 
voice. 

‘ Well, brother, you are late. But there is plenty of 
time. Now, Nancy dear, we will go downstairs.’ 

‘ Come with me, George, come, I say !’ Edward cried. 

‘With you.^ No — ^you are coining with me. This 
is my wedding-day. Are you in your senses, brother 

‘ Come with me, George. Oh ! come without asking 
why !’ 

‘ I^ave my bride ? Edward, are you mad ?’ 

‘ I wish I was. Come, George — Nancy, my poor 
child ! Send her away, Mrs. Storey — take her away. 
For God’s sake, take her into her own room — take oft 
that dress !’ 

George stepped forward. ‘ What is it ? What has 
happened ?’ 

‘ Everybody is looking for you. Come, you must come ! 
Oh, Nancy ! Nancy ! Poor girl ! Come, George !’ 

‘ What is it, man ?’ 

Edwai-d threw out his arms. ‘ Then, if you must be 
told before her — ^The King is Dead !’ 

Then he knelt on one knee, placed his brother’s hand 
on his own left arm and kissed it, saying solemnly and 
slowly — ‘ God Save the King !’ 

No one s^ioke for a moment — a long moment. I 
know not how long. George stood silent, hushed, awed, 
his brother kneeling before him. 

Then the whole truth burst upon me. I reeled and 
fell and was caught by my cousin. But I was not faint- 
ing. No — I was not in a swoon. I saw and was con- 
scious of everything. 

My lover, my bridegroom, who was never to be my 
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husband, stood with his face turned upwards — ^alas! 
away from his bride. And his face was changed. There 
was in it a new authority — ^a new majesty — that of the 
Sovereign : a new expression, that of kingship. 

Love had gone out of that face. It was filled with a 
new emotion. The young King saw suddenly before 
him the vastness of his responsibilities : the burden of 
empire: the great duties. What was the simple girl 
beside him, in presence of these things ? War and 
peace : prosperity and adversity : the happiness of mil- 
lions or their misery : the sovereignty of a great, proud, 
anti free people : their love and loyalty : or their hate. 
How could love survive that sudden shock ? In a 
moment the passion died out in his heart, though the 
memory of it might afterwards rctui*n. He was the 
King. Needs must that he marry in his own class. 

How could love remain when the new kingship filled 
the soul ? Love was gone. I knew — alas ! I knew — 
alas ! — I saw — Love had gone for ever : our simple, 
artless Love could not live beneath the shmlow of the 
Crown. 

‘Dei Gratia,’ he murmured. ‘By the Grace of 
God !’ 

Then he turned to me and his brother rose. 

‘ Nancy,’ he said solemnly, ‘ Fate calls me. I am now 
the King — unworthy. Pray for me. My brother will 
see thee. What has passed I pray thee to forget. Thou 
art all goodness, Nancy. Farewell. Be happy.’ He 
stooped and kissed my head — and I fell back. 

When I recovered they were gone, and my cousin 
was weeping beside me. 

Sometimes I think it would have been better for me if 
I had died that day, But yet . . . no — I have still these 
tender memories which I have tried to set down. I can 
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think of my gallant Prince. I can remember how he loved 
me. Surely no woman was ever loved so well. This 
short chapter makes all my life. And I was the first — 
yes — the first. I was the first. When I meet him in 
the world to come, I shall go up to him fearlessly. I 
shall say : ‘ George, you loved me first. I was the first : 
you loved me before the Other came across the sea. A 
maifs first love is best. You loved me first, and since I 
have never ceased to love you, I think that my image 
must be in your heai t still.’ 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

CON(a.USION. 

I SAY that I saw my death-warrant in his face. When 
the sudden shock had j)asscd away — when he understood, 
indeed, that lie was King — then the light of love, I say, 
went out of his eyes. lie kissed my forehead, indeed, 
but it was no longer the kiss of a bridegroom. I knew 
that it was all over. I knew that I had looked ii[)on 
his face for the last time. 

As for the days that followed, let me forget them ; or 
if that may not be granted, let me jiass over them, 
Edward, whom I cannot call Prince, aimc often to 
sit with me and comfort me. Sometimes he wept with 
me — it was the kindest heart in the world. ‘ Consider,’ 
he said, over and over again, ‘that a King cannot marry 
whom he pleases, or where he pleases : he must marry 
among the sovereign houses of Europe ; he must make 
an alliance that will advance the country either for 
safety or for policy, or for the good of trade. His sons 
who will succeed him must lx* of kingly rank on both 
sides : his daughters must marry Princes for the good 
of their own country. Why, if the King were to marry 
one of his own nobility, there would be such jealousies 
that his throne would be in danger or succession dis- 
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puted. Nothing is more certain than that the King 
must belong to a Royal House and be mamed into a 
Royal House.'* 

I do not know that these words comforted me : but 
they brought the Hand of Fate into the business. It 
grew to appear inevitable. 

‘ I consented,** he said, ‘ to a secret marriage because 
George was headstrong and determined. But it was 
with a heavy heart, believe me. Now, consider what 
would have been your lot. A secret marriage ; a wife 
|)ut away in a cupboard : not allowed at Court. Tlien 
the House of Parliament would petition the King to 
marry — if they knew the truth they would urge him 
to divorce you. The Archbisho]) would show that the 
case was excusjible and laudable. If he resisted these 
iinportunities, I believe he would have to abdicate. As 
for your children, what would be their lot ? Born in 
wedlock, yet not the heins; born in the highest rank, 
yet possessing no rank at all.** 

Still I was not consoled. 

‘ As for me,'* he said, ‘ I declare that I have had no 
happy moment since the time when I perceived that 
Gctwgc was in love with you, Nancy — and you with 
him. For George is in everything serious and sincere. 
It was in no light mood that he fell in love with you, 
but seriously and sincerely. If George loved you yester- 
day he loves you to-day. Yet I do not think that he 
will speak much about it to me, not even to me. His 
sorrows he will lock up in his own heart. His memory 
he will keep under lock and key."* 

A great deal more he said, but to little purpose. 
Time alone could heal that gaping wound, which would 
leave a horrid scar for the rest of my days. 

I heard nothing from the object, or the Cause, of 
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these troubles. At first I thought he would send me a 
letter : but the days went on : no letter came. Then 
I thought he would send me a message or a token : but 
the days went on : there was no token nor any message. 
No letter, token, or message has ever come to me. And 
now I am glad to think that he chose to sever the bond 
as he did, at one. stroke. 

Edward spoke about it. ‘ At that fatal moment,’ he 
told me, ‘George said “Farewell.” He meant you, and 
me, and your cousin to undcr.stand then, that it was 
“ Farewell.” He has since talked to me, but only once, 
and with few words. He said, “ What must be done 
had best be done as quickly as possible. I have said 
‘ Farewell.’ ” ’ 

Wonderful it was how the thought that one might 
be cast away but not forgotten comforted me. Since I 
was led to suspect that he was suffering on my account 
it seemed a duty plainly laid upon me to strive after 
such resignation as I might attain to. 

I told Edward this, and began to put on some mcfisure 
of cheerfulness. When one is young, it is not difficult, 
even in the worst kind of bereavement, when the object 
of one’s affection is not dead, but carried away out of 
reach and beyond the power of speech. 

He was patient with me : he saw that I took some 
small pleasure in his coming. He came, therefore, every 
day. 

But everything, as you know, was changed. The 
whole house was changed. To begin with. Captain 
Sellingcr s elder brother had died unexpectedly, the day 
after King George the Second, and left him the title of 
Viscount De Lys and an e.state, so that he resigned his 
commission in the Guanls and went to live upon his 
country estates. Corporal Bates had become I..ieutenant 
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Bates of the Royal Marines, and was off to sea. He 
called to say farewell, looking very gallant in his new 
uniform and the gold lace instead of the woollen 
epaulettes. 

‘ Ladies,’’ he said, ‘ I have come to ask your good 
wislics. I am now on the lowest step of the ladder. A 
soldier has no chance until he has the King‘*s commis- 
sion. I start for Portsmouth to-night — I join my corps 
on arrival. If I am lucky in action I may he gazetted 
to my conipany in a few weeks. Then, ladies, to victory 
or death! It may be the gallant death of a simple 
Lieutenant : it may be the funeral of a hero in 
Westminster Abbey. Fortune of war ! Fortune of 
war 1^ 

We asked him what would become of his wife and 
children. They were to stay on in the house, but had 
come down from the garrets to the second floor. So he 
went oft* — to meet his death, poor man. Yet one would 
not pity him, because I am sure that his last breath 
must have been one of s*itisfaction that he had been 
permitted to fall on the field. The Doctor was gone : 
no one ever set eyes upon that man again : he and his 
treacheries and villainies are now, I suppose, all dead 
and forgotten. 

One day about the end of November, Prince Edward 
spoke to me seriously about my future. What did I 
wish to do ? Where would I live ? I had been reflect- 
ing on the subject for some time, and my mind was 
mode up, as you shall see. 

I had leanicd already, thanks to Edward's lawyers, 
that by my father s death without a will I was entitled 
to half the fortune which he left behind him. My 
brother had in his keeping the whole, as you have 
seen. 
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‘ I have been wishing,’ I said, ‘ to converse with you 
upon this subject. My cousin would have mei.live on 
with her. But I am a kind of wife — a woman that 
was to have been a wife — and I must live as an inde- 
pendent woman.’ 

‘ Quite so.’ 

‘ I do not wish to live in London. I desire to find 
a cottage in the country, where with a garden and 
a few books, and Molly to wait upon me, I can medi- 
tate.’ 

‘ Nancy, you are but young. This is but a passing 
storm.’ 

‘Nay, it is what you sailors call a hurriamo. My 
ship is wrecked well-nigh to sinking.’ 

‘ Say that you find the cottage, how long before you 
will pine after London again ?’ 

‘ Edward, do you know me so little ? 

‘ Well . . . first, there is this inheritance of yours. 
I shall at least, as I promised, instruct some of my 
people to get that out of your brother’s hand.’ 

‘Yes, if you will be so kind. At firet I was set 
against interfering with my brother at all. Let him 
keep everything, I thought. It is all he cares about. 
But afterwards I reflected that it would be best to have 
the means of relieving a little distress in the world. 
There is so much poverty and unhappiness. I also am 
myself so unhappy that I can feel for all. It is the 
consolation which the Lord gives to the unhapj)y.’ 
Here Edward turned away his head. ‘ So, if you will 
be so kind, get for me what is mine. It may be little, 
or it may be much. And now let me open all my 
mind.’ 

He took my hand, but said nothing. 

‘Remember, Edward, I was promised to him — to your 
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brother. I am his, as much as any nun is vowed to 
Christ. But one shoi*t half-hour more, and you would 
have been my brother.’ 

‘ Nancy,’ he said, ‘ I am your brother. I am always 
your brother. Tell me all — all — that weighs down your 
poor soul.’ 

‘ Let me feel, then, that I am in reality your sister. 
Send me not adrift into the world. Let me feel that I 
owe something of my life to you, besides these sad 
nieinorics. That cottage in the country of which we 
spoke — ^give it to me, Edward, yoin*sclf, for the sake of 
your brother. Let it be your own gift — ^yoiir wedding 
gift — for the wedding which will never be celebrated. 
Oh ! my brother — let me live in a house that I may 
adl my brother’s gift. And come to see me some- 
times. It will be a consolation to me only to call you 
brother.’ 

I have done. The house in which I live was given to 
me by Pnnee Edward, Duke of York. It hath been 
rumoured abroad, I believe, that it was given to me by 
the King himself. The house, with all the furniture, 
wtis bought for me, and given to me, I say, by Prince 
1‘idwaixl, ill remembrance of that happy time when the 
royal brothel’s came night after night to talk with two 
sim)>le gentlewomen. This is all that he gave, or that 
I could accept. My ample fortune is not his gift, but 
my inheritance. 

My story is told. Many a Prince has loved a maiden 
beneath his rank. I^ve cares not for rank and station. 
Yet never before, I think, was a poor woman so suddenly 
dashed to the ground as I myself. I hear people speak- 
ing of his happiness, his domestic happiness, with the 
Royal Lady Ids consort. Oh ! think not that I gnidge 
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his happiness: he cannot be too happy for me: my 
prayers go up for him both day and night : but still I 
feel — ^yes — I cannot choose but feel — I was the first — I 
was the first. Uefore the Other came across the sea, I 
was the iii*st. 
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1 ransl.-.tiims with an Ts'.iy liy A. C. .SwiNHURNR ; Vol. III., Tr.inO.itionsor the Iliad and Odyssewi 
Marlowe’S Works. I■.<lltc!d, with Note -., by Colonel Cunningham. One Vol. 

MjuMnger'e Plays. I rom t;n-f <»Rl»s Te xt . Edited b y Colonol CUNNiNf.ilAM. On e Vol. 

buncah (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Kvbrard Cotes) 'Works by. 

t'Kiwn 8vf», cloth extra, yx. W. e.ach. 

A Soalal Departure. With m Illustiatifiniiliy P. ll. ToWNliKNI). 

An American Girl In London. With lllnstrothms by F. il. TOw.vsr'NO. 

Tha Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. With 37 flluMrations by i<. H. Tow.nsrnd. 


Ciriwii Evo, cloth extro, ir. 64 /. carh. 

A Daughter of To>Day. I Vernon’s Aunt. With 47 III u'.! rations by If ai. m;K.ST. ^ 

butt (Romesh C.).-^Engiand and India : A Kecord of Progress 

du ring O ne Hu ndred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, rx. 

Early English Poets. Edited, with introductions and Annotations 

oy Hcv. A. n. GRfWAkT, D.D. Crnwu Evo. doth Wvds v. 6rf. per Volume. 

Flatahar*a lOllaa; Complete Poems. Onc Vol. 

Davies* (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two Voh. 

■jw*®** ■ Complete Collected Poems. Thru*? Vois. 

ai dnay*a (Sir Philip ) C o roplata Poet ical W orka . Tlirce VoK ♦ 

Edi^iimbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

n nd on the River Pl ate . Witli 41 llluvtr.-niotiK. Crow n 8vo, cloth «;xtra, ^x. _ 

Edwardes (Mrs. Annie) rNovels"by. Po.st 8vo, iilust, bds.,' 2s. eacE^ 

Arahla Lovell. t A Point of Honour, 


Sal ntt Crown Evo, tloib, y. OJ. 






i ChATtb A WlN 6 iJS, PublltLerH, iii St. M artin ’s Lafte. Lofld oh. W.C. 
Edwards (Elicacr).— Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

of Curioun, <jua»n^l, and Matters. Chea|M!r Mditiniii wa cJoth, y. 6 .^. 

Edwards (M, Bethatn-), Novels by. 

Kitty. Post 8 vo, boards, af. ; t!'-tli. ax. FttllCta. Post 8 vn. iltustratpd boards, ax. 

Ejcerton (Rev. . 1 . C., M. A. Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways* 

Wall Imrudnaiciii by Uev Hr. II. .mil runr Crinvn xvo, y. 

Ejegieston (Edward). - -Roxy: A Nov«l^^ post rtvo. ill nst. boards. 25 . 

Englishman’s House, The: A Practical (lnule for Sbl*>ctiiift or Biiilcl- 

llHf A Hum.'*. Ily <■. J. IvK.II AKIiso;.. r'nliinrcil l-r<.iili'.|iifi-e .iml «; >4 IlliiMs. Cr. 8vo. rluth. -J.r. fli/. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Th« LIfa nnd Tlmaa of Prlnca Charlas Stuart. O.uiit ui Albany iTiik Young PRnrr.N- 
lil K!. Willi a I’lirtr.iit. fruvni I'M!, rlulli cxti.i, ;.r. uf. 

■toriea from the Stata Papara. _Wiili_.\iil..iy| e l-r.iMUiiim!:. Criwn Svo^clolh, 6 j. 

Eyes, Our: How to Treserv's Thun. By John Bkownino. Cr. 8 vo, is. 
Familiar Short Sayings of (ireat Men. By Samuhl Arthur Bunt, 

A.M. I'lllli Rcvisfd ami Cmwii Hvo. rlwtli extr-t, 71. 6./. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post Hvo. cloth extnt, 45. 6d. each. 

Tha Chamleal Hlatory of a Candlat l.c(.ture« ddivprfd Itcfore a Juvenile Audience. I'ditcd 
by WlM.IAXl <.'Ko(iKI-S I'.C.S. Witli niitucnnis IlliiMrain.iis. 

On tha Varloua Porcaa of Naturo. and thair Ralatlona to aaoh othar. Edited by 

• VVn J.IAM CkOOKKS. IM'.S. With llliistr.ttiijiis. _ „ 

Farrer (J. Anson).— War: Three Essays. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, 

li. tif. 

Fenn (Q. Manville), Novels by. 

Crown Hvo, lIoIIi cvtr.t, ti. M. e.-icli : putt fvo, illnstr itr l bo.'inU, sr. r.ii.h. 

Tha Maw Mlatrasa. I WIinaaa to tho Oaod. | Tha TIgar Lily. | Tha Whita Virgin. 

A Woman Worth Winning. Crown rtvo. doth. K>lt tup, hx. 

A Crimaon Crlma. Cnivm xvo.di .ih. yilt top, r.i. . 

Nl'.W i'Ullio.xit. Ciuwu bvo. ilolii. p. (•./. (‘.idi. 

Guraad by a Portuna. 

Tha Caao of Allaa Cray. 

Coinmodoro Junk. 

Blaoh Blood 
Uoublo Gunning. 

A Pluttorod Dovaooto. 

King of tho Caatla. 

Tho Naator of tha Ceramonlaa. 

.... 7 ^* Antony Qraoa. 

Fin«Bec.— The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the x\rt of Livmj; 

and I'inini;. I’osi Hvo. i loth hnip, ax. <»./. ' 

Firework- Making, The Complete Art of ; or. The Pyrotechnist’s 

TrciiMiry. Ily THOMAS Kl-N I ISII. U ith aft; lllusir.ilitms. Crown 8vu, doth, -jx. r.f 

First Book, My. By Walter Bksant, James Payn. W. Clark Kus- 

SI'I I.. (iKANl Al 1 IN. IlAbl, CAINH. r.ROR<;R R. SlMS, KWDVAKII KlI'I.INC., A. Co.V\N IHjVI.P., 
M. I'. IlKAWiniN. I'. W. KOniNSON. II. KiUI'.K II Vr.<;.\KI>, R. M. It VLLAN l VNH, I. / VNl.Wit.I , 
M«iK 1 I Y KtlHI K IS. 1 ). < IIKISIIP Ml'KKAY, MaKV I DRRI.I.I. J. K. |KR(>MK, JdllN S'lRAN. R 
WiNM H. r.Klii 11 .AKI 1 -. 'O..' KiiM-Kr HlMI.XNAN. anil K. L. .S ll-.Vl-NSON. With a Trct.-itory Story 
by Jl-.Kt».\ll- K. Jl R<iMI-...ind iHs lltnvir-iiiuns. A New^ldition. Small demy Hvo, art linen. 3.'. oJ. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

LlttlO Baaayat l'.'isviKeN from tin* I .cltrxs of CHARLRS I.AXfH. Post tvn. rluth, ax. 6J. 

PhtBl Zaro. Cruwn Umi. vKnh iMr.i, v. 6i(, ; post 8^, illustrated boards, vx. 

I’ost Svo. ilhistrateil boards, ax. each. 

Balia Donna. I Tho Lady of Braatomo. > Tho Saoond Mrs. Tlllotton. 

Polly. I Mavar Porgottan. ! Bavanty-Hva Brooka Biraat. 

__ BIr Hanry Irving: Twenty Ye.ns :il the Lyceu ni . W it h Por trait. C rown 8v o, ix. ; cloth, tx. 6.Y 

Fiammarion (Camille), Works by. 

Popular Aatronomy I AOcneral Descriinionuf the Heavens. Translated by j. ELLARD GORB, 
l’'.K. A.S. iili Thrtc Plates .md 788 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. doth, lox. 6 it. 

Vhaniai A Komance. With By llhistratl ous. Crown Hvo, d oth extra, jvr. 

Fletcher* s ” (O lies", B.D^ )~Cbmplete 'Poems :’~Chnst’s Victorie in 

llvnveii, (‘hiUt's Victorie on Earth, Christ's Tnuniph over Deatli. and Minor Pocma With Notes by 
Rev. A. B. CKOSAKT, l:).n._Crown Hvo, cloth boards, y. 6d, 

iFonblanque (Albany). Filthy Lucre. Post 8vo, illust. boards, as. 


Eva at tha Whaali and Tha Chap- 
laln’a Craio. 

Tlia Dag of Olamondat and Tha Dark 
Houaa. 

Tha Man with a Shadow. 

Oiia Mald'a MlaohloC. 

This Man's WUa. 

In Joopardy. 



CHATTO & WINDUS. PublisMrfl. in St. Martin’s liine. London, W.C. 9 
Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo- 

gravuTP rr ontispic e and Thirty-six fiill-p^ge IHustfattotn. Dt^ iiiy Svn, cloth, gilt top, iw. 

Fowler (J. Kersley).— Records of Old Times M storical, Social, 

rditical, Sj'orMiig. aiifl Agrioiilturnl. With I-igtit fi ill-pa g«‘ MiiMratuiin. Priny Ovu. rinih, uw.h./ 

Francillon~ (R.~E.), Novels by. ~ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, v* e-^ch ; jwst 8vo, illustrated hnarrU, a.r. oarli. 

On* by Ono, I A Baal Quean. I A Dog and hla Shadow. 

Ropes of Sand, illustrated 


• Post 8vo, iUiistMtod lioariK jr. o.u:h. 

Quean Cophatua. | Olympia. I Romaneaa of the Law. | King or Knave? 
Jack Ooyla'B Daughter. Crown ttto. clulh, .v ti-f- _ __ 

Frederic (Harold), Novels b}'. Post «vo, cloth extra, 35, Crf. each ; 

il'ii tr.tifd bii.irtls s.*. ru h. 

Seth'a Broiher'e Wife. _ I The Lawton CIpI. 

French Literature, A History of. IW IJknky Van Laun, Three 

Vols., ili-iiij Hvii, (.loth tHi.irik, ~t. fuf ri- li. 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal (iuide to the London Charities. Kditcd 

by John Lami, riililr.!i(.-tl Aimu tlly. i rownHvo, ilntli, n. r,./. 

Ciardenlnjt Books. Post 8 vo, n. each; cKdh limp It. (\l. each. 

A Year'a Work In Garden and Oreenhouae. I'-v •.) <ik<.k (.1.1 nnv. 

Houaahold Horticulture. Iiy Tom nti.l Iani-' |i kkoi p. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. IIv Tom Ihi/Ktii p. 


My Garden Wild. Hy I KANCIS IIi-AI II. Crown }\m. cl>>th, gilt edgt*A. 6r. 

Gardner (Mrs. Alan). —Rifle and Spear with the Ralpoots: Heitiff 

tin* N.'irr.Uivc ol ,i Wint.-r's Tnvol .nid Sport In Nottlirni lndi.i. With mimcrons ]lhistr,itions by the 
Author aii'l T. II. 'lnM NsrNP I)<Miiy4io, iMit.bonnd, .•n. 

Garrett (Edward).— The Capel Girls: A Novt:l. PostSvo, illustrated 


Gaulot (Paul). -The Red Shirts: A Tah? of ‘'Tlio Terror.” Tran.s. 

l.tti-d by Ji.llN |)»- VlI.IJI’K*;. With a I ronti-.pu • by S: ani I V \Vooi>, Crr>«n Kvo, rloih, .it. ft,/. 

Gentleman’s Majrazine, The. 15. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Arliil<i 4 ti()nn |.itt!Mtnr<*, .S<ifnr«, Hhrgraphy, and Art, itid* Table Talk* by SVLVANUS UKUAN. 
AV«// / i /,tr rftfut utifj m » 'rtf*, 8x fni. fOth, i /to- 'tt. etirh, 

Gentleman’s Annual, The. _ Published Annually in Novembe r. 15. 


German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Caimm and 

Tr.in<-I:ilrd bv )'i»i'.AR TAV'i.ttK. With IiUrofhiction by loH.N Ki'*;kin', and .Stc«l I'l.ites after, 
(illOKtjK (.‘UClKSIIAStC. Sipi.:u’ 8vo, i-b#th, ts. ini . ; gilt «dg«''i, 71. o (. 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8 vo. cl.. 39 . (nl. ea.; po.st Svb. bds , ' 2.9 ea. 

Robin Gray. With i rruiiispif -r. | Loving a Dream. | The Braee of Yarrow. 

The Golden Bhalt. Witii I r- ntispioi.*. | Of High Degree. 

r.i>l 8vu, iUus.tr.tCil b.i.«r.l\. ut. u.n.h. 


The Flower of the Foreet. 

The Dead Heart. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What Will the World Bay? 

For tho King. i A Hard Knot. 
Queen of the Meadow. 

In Paeturee Green. 


In LuveAnd War. 

A Hearth Problem. 
By Head and Htraam. 
Fancy Free. 

In Honour Bound. 
Heart’e Delight. 
lIloodMona^f. 


Oibney (Somerville).— Sentenced I Crown 8vo, cloth, u. 

Gilbert (W.-S.), Ori}{:inal Plays by. In Three Series, 25. M, each.** 

The I'lKsr SeKIRS rnntNins : The Wicked World— l*yeni.ilir;ii and (;aiiitea— Charity.- TIio Prlnccst'* 
The- Pulacr of Truth -Trial by Jury. 

Tlie .Srcr»NH SPRII'S -. llrffkcti l{•■a^t■;■ Fng.ig'*'!— Swc^thcarp.-Crcti hrii- I mii'I Uiuce— Tout Oibb 
— II.M.S. • Ihnafore The Sorrrrer-Tlie I'lralosof I’cn/anr-R. 

The TitiNn SFRIKS; CoHirdy and Tragc^lv- I-mrU'^ey ■. I'.nrv -Itf'-Rn'ran*^ ard nnihlmstertt — 
F-itienf o— I’rinrcAS Ida-Tlie Mikaflo— KutUligort:— lh« Vooinvn of the Guard— ihe Gotklolieft— 
The Moiintcliauks— C'topia. 


Bight Original Comic Operaa written by W. S. '.ii.tiKR r. In Two .Soriev Do iy tvo, doth, 
rath. The MR‘:t <'f’iit'*|ninif : 1 he S«m.rrer- II M.S ' f'iiialore The Firalmjl Pcitsence-* 
lolinthR—PalicncR— Frincet^ Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 

The SFruvit SFRfFS roiuainnig' ThoCnndoliers -Tho r.rand iJuke- The yeomen of the Guard-* 
F-’i' ellency— L’lopii. I.nuired— Kiiddigore--The M<ainteli.inkA-I!aato to the Wedding. 

The Gilbert and Bulllvan Birthday Rook: Onotationa lor Eiery Darin tlie Year, wlerted 
from Play- bv \V. S. C.II.BrKT st-t to Mu^ic by Sir A. IjULI.IVAN. Compiled by ^Lf^X. WAlf JN, 
l^nya! iiipanvst; Icailter, v, yi, ’ ' 








CHATTO A WINDUS , Pub l lihefi, m St. Mart in’s Ufle. London. W.C. li 
Harte’s (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

EDITION. In Nine Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6f. each. 

Vol. I. COMM.ETH I’on i ICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel-j.i.ite Tortr-iit. 

„ II. Tjih Luck t>i' Koarini; Camp— Doiikmian I’ai’krs— ami-;kican Liu.h.nu, 

„ 111 . Talks ok thh akgonauts— Eastkrn SKnrctii-s. 

„ IV. r.AHRIK-L CONROV. I Vol. V. SlORIl-.S— CONDl'NSIilt NOVEl S, Ac, 

„ VI, TALIW OKailK PACIIMC St.OPK. 

VII. Talks of tmp Vacifk: sloph— ll. WuU Porttali l>y John PErnii, R.A. 

,. Vlll. TaIU'; of I MF. PlNP. ANO THU CVl'kl Vi, 

IX. UUCKKM* ANU CHAPPAKF.I.. 

Brot Harto'a Cholea Worka, in I'iu'.e aiul Vei-.!*, With Ttutralt of tite Antlior aiul 40 IHut* 
iraiiwns. t tom 11 H\u, 1 loth, .v> 

Brat Harta'a Poatical Workat rrinted nu h.-inil m.ith* paper. Crown Hvo. liiii.krani, 41. 6>f. 
•oma Latar Varaaa. Crown iJvu, hiu-n t;>lt. jr. 

C rnwn Bvo, cloth extr.i, u. Ct/. each ; uoM Svu. picture ho.ards, as. each. 

Oabrlal Conroy. 

A Watr of tha Plalna. With 60 IHhm rations l>y STANt.K V I.. Wood. 

A Ward of tha Goldan Oata. With so lllustratiuns by .si am.iiy l.. Wood. 

Crown t’vu, cloth extra, 31. 6^. r.ii li. 

A Bappho Of Groan ^rlnga, A*c. With Two Illustr-Iiions by IIOMK. Ntsiiiir. 

Golonal Btarbottla'o CUant.and Boma Othar Paopla. W uh .1 l ioniispin e. 

Busy I A Novel. With hruntiNpiece .iiul Vi».'iiettn by J. A. (.liuisi li'. 

Bally Dowa« A-C. with 47 IlltiMriituais by W. 1 >. AlM'i.nd .and olln-t-^. 

A Protagaa of Jack Hamlin'a. .Vc. with at llliistr«ttiii<s bv w. sm Ai.r. .md ntheri. 

Tha BalURlngar of Angara. Ac. With 39 lllii':rr.atu>n<)by IMM>I HV ll AKUV and Iiiliers. 
Clarancat A Story o 1 the Ainerti..in W.ar. \Vith b.leht illnsir.iii«ns by A. JOl.H tiooDM.AN. 
Barkar'a Luok. Ac. with a-/ lllustraiiontby A. 1M>KKS'1 D'.K, Paul 11ak 1>V, At.. 

Davll'a Ford. A*c. With a brontlsplcce by W. II. 4 >VFUl>NI>. 

Tha Cruaada of tha ** Eacalalor." Vvlth a brt.iitisphit e bv j . 11 i>i<n.\kd Pau i kidc.k. 

Thraa Partnera J or. Th«r iJi*; strike on Heavy Tree Hill, willi H lllll‘•tr Itnmv by J. i.Ul.lCII 
Talaa of Trail and Town. With Prontlspicre by o. P. Jalomii-Houd. 

Pom Hvo. Illustrated bo.ards, at. e.nh. 

An Halraaa of Rad Dog, Ac. I Tho Luck of Roaring Cdmp, Ac. .■ 

Californian Btorlea. 


• Post fivo, ilItKtr,it<;d l>uai J.4, or. e.'u.h ; cloth, at. faf. e.n h. 

FHp. I Waruja. _ I A Phylll^ lha 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

Tha Art of Baauty* With Culmircd rrontijplece .'iml 91 llluctr.itioiis. S(|u»m 8vo, rlyth Mr, 6 s. 
Tha Art of Daooratioii. With Coloured protiti-.pi«'M! .nnd '.4 llhistr.nioiis. Sq. Mvo. cloth bdr*. 6 s. 
Tha Art of Draaa. With 3a llluMrations. P^Ai bvo it. . t hoh, i.(. A/. 

Chauear for Bahoola. With the story of his linn s .’ind hu w^ik. A New Edition, revised. 
With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, tt. f-d. 

GhaaeaK for Chlldran. With 3R llliistr.ttions in Colonn dl. Crnwn 4rd,'tlilHi antra. ^ 

Haweis (Rev. H. R., M. A.).— American Humorjsts: Wasiunotoh 

iRVINr., QC.IVF.K WI NDI’LL IIOLMFS, JVMFA KUbSLLL I.O\Vi.Lr„^X’kt FMUS WARD, MAMC 
TWALN. and JlKliT HaKI'P. Crown bvo. t int h, 6 j. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by 

Clown Bvo, cloth extra, y. 6./. e.icli ; 

Garth. i Elllca Quantln. 

Bahaailan Btroma. 

Portuna’B Fool. | Duat. Four llhists. 


post 8vo, iliii''.rrntcd boards, 7t. e.n h. 

I Baatrix Randolph. With I'«tir lllusts. 

David Poindextar'a Dlaappaaranoa. 
[ Tha Spectra of tha Camara. 


Post 9 vo, illustrated boarils, ex. each. 

Mla a Cado gna . | Lova-or a_Nama. ^ 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. Od, each. 

Animals and thalr ilastars. { Bootal Preaaura. 


Iv an da BIron i A Novel. Cro wn 8v o, cloth extra, y. Ci . ; post fivi^lllusl rated l>o.srils ar^ 

Henderson ( Isa ac).— A gat ha P ag e; A Novel. C r. 8vo , ci , y, O U. 

Henty (Q. A.), Novels by. 

Bulnb. tha Juggler. With HixUt Illustrations l>y Stanlfy L. Wddd. PrhsilntatioN 
euiTluN, small demy Bvo, cloth, gilt edges, 51. ; cr. Bvo, cloth, 31. fid . ; post avo, illust. boards, as. 


Th« Qnaan’g Cup. 


Clown Bvo. doth, 3 /. 6J. carh, 

j Dorothy’s Double. 


Golonal Thorndyka'a Baerat. Crown Svo. doth. gUt '»p. ct . ; pkr;p.ntation edition, wlik 
« Ffootispiece by S ta nley Wood, i waU d emy bvq. cIo^, g ilt edge s, jt . . 

Herman (Henry).~A Leading Lad y . Post 8vo, bds., 25. ; cl.,2j.6d: 
Herrick's (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and Complete 

teUaetOB I^ms. With Memorial-introduction and Notes by the Kev. A. B. CXMARH D.D., 
Steel Portrait, &c. Three Vvls., crown Bvo, cloth boards, y. 6 d. each. 




I » CMATTO * WlNDHS, thiblUW*, in Si. Martla*« Uwe, Loitdolt, W.C. 
Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trana-- 

lal«cl lay Arthur Ransom. Crown Rvo. cloth vxtru.df. _____ _ 

tiesse-Wartes:]? (Chevalier Ernst von).— funis: The Laud and 

tli<« Willi su^lllnstr.'it'Kiiis. Crown Rv«v, cloili oxtr:i. :u. 6</. ' __ 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Crown Tjvo. cioth. 35. Od. ; 

piist Fvo, fiir.tiirf li'wnis, vt. : rlmh. vf. fni. 

Hill (John). Works by. 

Trtaflon-Pelony. ro*.! Uvn. ?r. | The Common Ancestor. _Cr. Rvo. doth, ^r. fnl. 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel). -The Lover’s Creed. Post Svo, boards. 2s. 
Holiday, Where to jfo for a. By E. P. Shoi.l, Sir H. Maxwell, 

Hari.. M I*.. I<»HN W'A lstiN. Ja.NK IJ.IRI.OW, MARY LOVKTT r.VMKKON. Jl STIN II MrTlARIIlV, 
I'Al'I. I.AS<.i=. I. W. OkaM.XM, J. M. S,\I.IT-;k, PtPHKK Al.I.UN, S. J. IH.CKKIT, L. RlVKKS ViNF, 
amlC. I' l.iiFli oN ( I'MMlSf.. fpiai l Rvt>. it. ; t 1i»lll. IJ. ty/. 

HollinK:shead (John). -Niajrara Spray, i.'n^wn 8 vo, 15. 

Holmes ((lordon, M.D.)--The Science of Voice Production and 

Voice Preservation. (Mwii «vo, u. ; cloth, if.**/. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

The Autocrat of tha Broakfaet-Tablo. Illif.tr:tt<‘il by J. Cordon Tiio.mson. Post 8vu. rioth 

liiiMi, 'jt. tvf.- Aiicitln'r l-.ilili in, iiii'.t Kvo. cloth, vx. 

The Autoorat of tha Break faet-Table atui Tha Professor at the Broahfast^Table. 

In (iiiR Viil. I'dM Hvo, hall' lioiiinl, at. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in l*rose and Verse. With Life of 

thi! Author, Portrait, .’ind am) llliisiralionz. Crown Mvo, cloth, jt. (ui. 

Mood’s Whims and Odd ities, "'ith 8s III titrations. JPost «vo. |»alM>ountl, ax. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; includini; his Ludi- 
crous A<ivcntnrrs ihms Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author. Portriits, I'acshniles anil 
liliisirutions. Crown 8vo, iloth cxtia, ;i. 6./. 

Ttooper (Mrs. Oeo.).— The Hous e of Raby. Post 8 vo . bo ards, 25. 
Hopkins (f Ijfhe), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth. 65. each. 

Nsll Halfenden. with 8 lUustratlous by C. Grbcoky. I For Prsedom. 


t'rown Hvo, cloth, jr. 6i/. each. 

'Twixt Lovs and Duty. With a Frontispiece. I Tha Inoomplets Adventurer. 
The Nugents or Carrieonna. 


Horne (R. Henglst). — Orion : An Epic Poem. 

Portrait by Si'MMKKS. I'euth Mditiun. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^s. 


With Photograph 


Hungerford (Mrs., Author of • Molly Bawn ’), Novels by. 

Post Svo. illustrated Im.Trds, sx. e.nch : cloth limp, ax. 6.f. each. 

A Malden All Porlorn. I A Modern Clrea. | An Unsatlsraotory Lover. 

Marvel. I A Mental Struggle. I Lady Patty. 

In Duranee Vile. ' ^ ' 


f'n>wn 8vo, cloth extra, y. M. each ; jxist 8 yo. illustrated boards, it. each ; cloth lini|), it. M. each. 

April’s Lady. I The Three Qreoas. 

Peter’s Wits. I Tbe Profsssor’s Bxpsrimaiit. 

Lady Verner’s Plight. I Mora Cralna. 

Tha Rad-Houao Mystery. 


An Anvioua Moment. 
The Coming of Chloe. _ 


Crown Svo, cloth extrn, y. 6d. each. 

I A Point of Coneolenee. 

I Lovlea. 


Hunt’s (Leigh) Bssny-s : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 

^ by Kl)Mt«NI> Ol.I.ll-R. Post Hvo. h.tlf-ln)und. ax. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cluth extra, y. iJ, each ; post Svo, illustr.-itcd boards, sx. each. 

The Laaden Caakot. |__aeir-Condemaed. _ | That Other Person. 
Thornleroft's Modsl. Post Svo. boards, sx. | Mrs. Juliet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, jx. 6J. 


Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt -breaking. 

ttons. Crown Svo, cloth extra, y, trf. 


With 25 lilustra* 


Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pastbur's System ; The Technique of 

hh Method, end Statistics, By RbwaUD SUZOR, M.B. Crown Sro, cloth extra, to 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
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Impressions (The) of Aureole. Cheaper Edition, with a New Trc 

face. Post 8vo, Nush-rose paper and cloth. 9 t. • 

Indoor Paupers. By One op Them. Crown 8vo, k. ; cloth, is. 6.L 

Innkeeper’s Hand^k (The) and Licensed vfctualler’s Manual. 

By J. Tkkvdk-Oaviks. a New Edition. Crown 8vo. clolli, 2s. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Sonias of. Collected and Edited by A. 

PEKCHVAt. GKAVI-S. Pukt 8vo. cloth limp. 3X. (./. 

Irvinft (sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By PERCY I-ITZCERALl). With PortraiC Crown Bvo. ix. : doth. ix. 6./. 

James (C. T. C.j. — A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. Post 

8vo. cloth limp, ix. &/. 

Jameson (William).— My Dead Self. PostSvo, bds , s. ; cl., as. (J. 
Japp (Alex. H., LL.b.).— Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, doth. 5s. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post 8vo. illnstrat«!d boards. 25. each. 

Tli« Dark OnllMii. t Th« Quaan of Connaught. 

Jefferies (Richard), Books by. Tost 8vo. doth limp, 2s. 6U. each. 

Natupo noar London. I Tho Llfo of tho Plolds. | Tho Opon Air. 

Alii) the llANU-MADl* PAPER l'ntTt(>*c. crown Evo, limkmiii. k'U top, Os. •.•ai.li. 

Tho Eulogy of Mlehard Jofforloo. By sir Walter Uusant. With n PhotoRnph PnrtMlt. 
Cfowiuivo, cloth ejetra. 6x. 

Jenninirs (Henry J.L Works by. 

Curlooltloa of Crltloltm. Pmt 8vo. cloth iTinn. sx. M. 

Lord Tonnyaon t A Bi0i;raphic.tl Sketch. With Portrait. Post Bvo, ix. ; cloth, ir. M. 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

aiagaland. with 64 lllustratlon<i hy J. Bernard Partridge, f'eap. 4to, picture cover, ir. 

John Ingerflold. Ac. With 9 IIIums. l,y a. S. BdVDaiiil jotlN Gui.lCtl. I'cai). Hvo.ptc. cov. ix.6if. 
Tho Prudo'a Trogroao t A Comedy by j. K. Jrrumk and Eden Piiii.li'oits. Cr.fvo, ix. oJ. 

Jerroid (Douglas).— Ttie Barber’s Cliair; and The Hedgehoj^ 

Lottaro. Post 8 to, printed on laid p.')|ier and half-bound, ex. 

Jerroid (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo, is. ea. ; doth limp, is. 6d, eadi. 

Tho Cardan that Paid tho Rant. 

Honoohold Hortleulturo 1 A Govsip about Flowers. Illustrated. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 

Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, d. extra, 35. 6J, each. 

Pingor*Rlag Loro 1 Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With Hundreds of Illustrations. 
CrodullttOB. Paot aad Prooont. Includlnrthe Sea and Se.-inien, Miners, Talismans, Word and 
Letter Divination. Eiorcislng and Blessing 01 Aninuls, Birds. Eggs. I.uck. Ac. With Froiitispiete. 
Crowns and Coronations t A History of KegalU. With 91 Illustrations. 

Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by Wii.liam CiffORD. Edited by Colonel Cunningham. Three Vols. 
crown 8ve, cloth caira, 3X. 6 J. each. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Cod- 

tainiiw ‘The Antiquities of the Jews' and 'The Wars of the jews.' With 59 llluitratlons and Maps. 
Tm vols., demy 8vo. half-buuiwl. lax. 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and ArtisU. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, ax. 6rf. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

S ketches. Post Bvo, illustrated boards, ax. ; cloth, tx.>f. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, at. each. 

•The WMUPlng of tho Oroo n.* I PomIob'b aia uo* I Roll Borry, 

M Drmwm OMIO* crown Svo, cloth, jx. A/. ; post Bvo, iliustratod boards, ax. 
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Kfliirht (William. M.R.C.S., and Edward. L.RX.P.). - Tha 

Pallant'B Vad« Mteum l flow to Get Most from Medical _A^ce. Cr. 8v o. if. ; cl., ts. 6 d, 

iTnlghts (The) oif the Lion : A Komance of the Thirteenth Century. 

Eilited^Uh an Iiiirodiiction. by tho Maroui-.ss ok Loknh, K.T. Crown ftvo, c lot h extra, 6s. ■ 

Koroienko.—The Blind Musician. Translated by S. SxEPNiAKand 

_WlLLIA^ WR«»TAL!.. Crown 8»(i, rloth, 

LamVs (Charlesr Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

• P»»ctry for Clill<lrt*ii 'and ‘ Print** OoiiK.* l•.lIiled, wllh Notns and Introduction, Ijy R. 11. SHKH* 


II Roast Pitf.* Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6rf, 
lid, «j. 


P»»ctry ft. - - 

III- RI». With Two Portraits and r.-irshiinB of tlio • l-ss-iy t 
Th« Easaya of Elia. Post f!vr>, printBri un L-iifl ]1.-I|v«*r aiid'hiilt-lHHiiirt, 

Llitla Eaaaya: Skrl* lies .-md Characters by ClIAkCkS I.AMR, selected from his Letters by PERCY 
I*nvr:i'KAI.I). Post Kvo, cloth linm. ss. tJ. 

Tha Dramatto Eaaaya of Charlea Lamb* With Introduction and Notes by IIRandkr Mat* 

TH t'.w*;. and Stecl pl.itr Piutrait. 1-Vap. 8v o. h.iM iKn iiid. ar. f»(. 

Cfimbert ((iebrge)l— 'i'heJPresldent of Boravia. 8vo,cl.,y.Cd] 

Landor (Walter Sava j?e). —Citation and Examination of William 

Sli.iks|i(<arf\ &c. betme Kir *1 liniiias l.ui'jr, toucliini; I K'er-steaUii^<, igth September, i<i82. To which 
is added, A Confarenoa of Maater Edmund Sponaov witli tlic Had of Hssex. toucliinif the 
__ State of Ireland, 1595. l-caj>. 8vo, iiall*Koxbur|;he, xs. 6 it. ^ 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nig:hts, com* 

Iiionlv called in iMittland The Arabian Mlghia’ Entertalnmenta. Translated from the Arabic, 
witli Notes. Illustriiletl with nuny iimidrerl l-.iii'i. Ivinas Irrait IVmi'us by llAUViiV. bdited by GbWAKU 
Sl'ANt.KV PiMil.H. Witli Pror.11.1* by S lANI. HV LAN K-Pt>oi 1-. 'riiiisj Vots.. iti iny 8vo. clolli, yj. bJ. ea, 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

Anaedotaa of tha Clardy. iv t Rvo. l.iul paper, ii.df ixitmd, si. 


Foranalo Anaedotaa. 


I'ovt 8vo, tlotli limp, -.-v. 6,f. each. 

I Thaaiplcal Anaedotaa. 


Lehmann (R. C.), Works by. 1 't>st 8 vo, i.l each; cloth, 15. C</. each. 

Harry Fludyer at Cnnibrldtfa. 

Converaatlonal flinta for Yoiind Shootara: A C.ni it« to Polite T.ilk. 

Leigh (henry S.).~ Carols of Cockayne. ' Primed on hand-made 

p.i}>er, luiinid in lni< Vi.nii, iff. 

Leland (C. (iodfrey). — A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 

With IHaijMnts. Ciown 8vo, (lutl^^r^ _ 

Lepelletier (Edmond). — Madame Saiis-Oene. "Translated froni 

*^^tnp Preiirli by JOJIN I'li Vii.i.irks. Kvo, cloth, $s, M . ; post Rvo, picture iMUirds, ax. • ' 

LcysJJohn).~Tlie Liiidsay^: A Komaiue^; I’ost 8vo7!ilu^t.bdsrr25i 

IJIburh (Atiam).-^ Tragedy in Marble, thrown «vo. cloth," 37 ^ 
Llnidsay (Harry, Author of * Methodist Idylls*), Novels by. 

Rhoda Roberta. I'lown 8 vo, clotli, 3 *. 67. 

_ The Jaoobita ; A Koin.mre ol tlir Con .pu.icy of * Tin* Forty.' Crown 8v'ti, rloth, jfilt toji, 6 x. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 

Crown Svii, .loth extra, 3 v. hj. each ; post 8vo, ilhiMr.iti-d Iwi.irds, it , r.ni h. 

Patricia Kamball. I lone. ( Under which Lord 7 Witii ijlilusir.itions. 

Tha Atonement of Laam Dundaa. I *My Love I’ | Sowing tha Wind. 

Tha World Wall Loat. With lllu'.ts. I Paaton Carew, Miiiioiiiiirc and Misnr. 

Tha One Too Many. I Duleie Evorton. | With a Silken Thread. 

Tha Rebel of tha Family. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, si. M. earh. 

Witch Storlaa. I Ouraalvaat Hssays on Women. 

Prcaahaotlng: I-«trnctsfrnmthr\VoTksof Mrs. I.YNN Linton. 


Lucy (Henry W.).— Gideon Fleyce: 

_rxtr.i. y. M. : post Rvo, lllustr.itc.l boards, ss. 


A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 


Macalplne (Avery), Novels by. 

Teresa Itasca* Crow n Rvo. cloth extra, xx. 

___ Broken JWfln^. Wiili .*?ix Illustrati^v by W. J. H hnnf.S SY. Crown Sv o, c loth extra. 6x^ 

MacCbif (huglT)," Nove by. 

■r. Btranger'a Sealed Paekat. Post 8ro, Illustrated boards, u. 

E dnor Whlt l ooh. Crown 8vo, cloUi extra, tt. 

Macdbn ell ( Agn es).— Quaker C ousins . Post 8vo, boards, 2 s, 


MacGregor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 

Gamca Post tyo. clot h limp, ax. 64 . 

Mackay (Charles, LL.'!).). — Interludes and Undertones; or, 

Mutic at Twilight. Crown Bvo. cloth extra. 6x. . 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.)* Works by. 

A History or Our Own Ttmos, fmm the ^cccsMun or 

1880. LtnRARY KDITION. Four Vols., d “ 
KdiTION, ill Four Vols., crown Hv.i. c Jolh cm 
Appendix of F.veiiislothe end ot 111 Two 

A History of Our Own TlmeK. 

i2.r. Umform wi'.h tl»o I PI 1 luN of 


■y Of Our Own Timas, rmm the ^ccesMon or Queen Victoria to the General KiecHon <-l 
IBHO. LtnRARY FDITION. Four Vols., deiliy 8vo, cioth extra, lyt. o.irli.— Also .1 Poimm.ak 
KdiTION, in Four VoU., crown Hv.i. cJolh extra, Oj, c.ich.— Ami the ItniM.FH l-.lu rtPN, with au 
* in Two VoK, l.irjio crown 8vo, Cloth exir.x, 7». iMcli. 

iS!'nj to the Dtaiiunid juliiluo. Doiny bvo, cloth extr.t, 

..... of the firj,t Four Voliiiiios. 

A Short History of Our Own Timas. One Voi., ctuwti t>vo. cloili rxir.t, 6s.~ .Mso a Ciii'ap 

1’opur.AR linm>>N. post 8vi». cloth iiitip. ?.T. 

A History of iha Four Georfles, l-our Vols.. demy 8va, cl. ex., ux. each, [V ols. 1. A il, 
Ramlnlscsncas. With a roHi.iit^ Twi Voh., demy 8vo. cloth, 34jr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth e\tr.i, if. each ; post S\o, ilttistr.itKa boirds, *.». c.ich ; clotli limp, is. Af. c.i. h. 

Donna Qulxots. With 13 lliustr.iiinns. 

The Comat of a Bsason. 

Maid of Athans. With u I Ihist rations. 
Camlola: A tdil uitli .1 Fortune. 

Tha Dictator. 

Rad Diamonds. I The RIddls Rtnf. 


Tha Watardala Nalghbours. 

My Bnamy’s Daughter, 

A Fair Saxon. 

Llnlay Rochtord. 

Daar Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrops. With xa Ilhi'.ifatlonx. 

Tha Thraa Disgraces, and other .Stories. Crown Byo. cloth, sr. * 

* The Right Honourable,' liy Jushn MlCak 1 iiv. M.l'., .md Mi«. Camimum i. I'k ai'd. Crown 
6vo. Llotii extra, ts. _ _ ___ , 

McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

The Frenoh Revolution. (thmslitiuMit Asm'HiMv. ir '-y -yit. Four VoU., demy 8vo, clutli, IIS. •di.lu 
An Outline of tha History of Ireland. Crown .Kto. 1 r. : rlutli. u. 6.f. 

Ireland Since tha Union: .ski-u lu-s of iiUh Hi-'tory, I'lnni) Mvo. cloth, A/. 

Halts in London : I’uetns. Sm.itl .'■'vo, iroM dot h, v. AA 

Our Sensation Novel. Crown Uvo. picture cover. iV.'; < loth limp, II. &if. 

Doom: An Atl.iiitic iMiisodo. CiuwiiSvo, (•icturo cover, i«. 

Dolly t A .Sket( 11 . r rowii isvn, pi< tore cover, ir. ; cloth liiii)>. i f. f. 

Lily Lass: A Koin.int o. Crown 8vu. inrtuie. cover, ix. ; • Inon, 1 r. r, f. 

The Thousand and One Days. With Two IMiotoRravuio. Tno Vid .., crown 8vo, h.iiriid., ttr. 

A London Legend. Crown Kvo, I loth, '>r. b.f. 

The Royal Chr istopher. cr.»wti i-ho,_rjoth, y- f-f- _ 

MacDonald (George, IX.D.j, Books by. 

Works of Fancy and Imagination. Ten Vol-:.. iomio, cloth, cilt in cloth 1 .tie, aix. : ur 

the Volunios nwy ln» Iwcl <;eii:uately, in (‘.roJier cloth, at vf, o/. e.itli. 

Vyl. 1. Wmil.V ANO WiTMotJT.— THU IltDUKN l.tt'K. 

„ II. THH DI.'^CIIM.H.— THR C.OSI'JT- Wo.MHN.— IS tViK tM* SnVVtM't.-ttpr. VN S'lNflS. 

„ III. Vkji.i.n .Si»N<;;t.->S()N(;sot- im-; i>ayj and A Uout. i>p Dri.a.mv^.-Rdadmdb 

Forms.— I' nitM.s for ciiii.drp.m. 

„ IV, Hai.i.ads.— s<:on:ii s<»Nt,s. 

„V. A'VI, I’ll A.NTAS I i-s ! A Faerie Romance. | Vol. Vll Till; For lliJ'ir. 

„ vin. 'run i.p.n «• 1 'kinc»;s.s.-Tiiu<;i.ani*s iipmo-.-suadkA';, 

„ IX. t.K'iSS Fuitpo'.rs.— IllR (iOl.DKN KHV.— Tin: CAR.\SoVN.- 1 li 111 . DAVr.K'.Iir 
„ X. THR i'Ai.sruR,- riip. Wow o’ Rivvrn .— 1 uu Ca;.i 1 I,i !.— 1 in- JlitoKh.s }>\vi>ki>s. 

— Thk Gray Wolf.— Unclh coi:NP.i.n.’'t, 

Poetical Works of George MaoDonald. CoIlc'Avd.md Arrarii:cdl>y the Author. Two Vols, 

cr*/wii 9.VJ. biickr.nii, isx. 

A Threefold Cord. Ldued hy Grorc. f M ACDONAT.n. Post 8vo, cloth, m. 

Phantastest A F'aerfe Romance, With 33 illu.trations by I. liRLI.. Crown Svo. clofli extra, ^r. 6./, 

* *" ' Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 31. (mL ; post 8ro, illustr.’XIoil Lo irds, vr. 


Heather and Snow i A Novel. 

Lilith : A Romance. SliCOND lluiTloN. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 6x. 


Macllse Portrait Gallery (The) of lllu.strious Literary Charac- 
ters: SS Portraits by Daniel MaCMSB; with Memoirx— llioxfiixphical. Critlnd. 1Milirit.rrn|ilii> il. 
and Ane^otal— Illustrative of the LUeriturcof the former half of tlie Present Century, by William 
Rates, u.A. Crown 8vo, cl oth e xtra, jx. 6Y. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8vo, clotli extra, Os. each. 

tn tha Ardsnnss. With Illuxtrations by Tho.mas R. hf acquoid. 

Pleturss and Legsnds from Normandy and Brittany. 34 IilnM'.. by T. R. MA»;QUoini, 
Th rough Normandy. With 93 Illustrations by T. K, MaOjIIOID. an I a .M.ip, 

ThrouA Brittany. With 33 Illiixtrationx by T. R. MaCOUDID, and a Man. 

►ttt XOrkshlre. With 67 lUusirations by T. R. *' ' ' 


AbOUt^OrksMl^ With 67 ^ 1 uustr.’ttion 9 by 


MACgUOlD. 


— . _ .... Post 8vo 

Ths Bvll Bye, and other .Storic";. 


illustrated boards, ies. e.xrh. 

Lost Rose, and ofluo StorifS, 


n’s Own Book, The: Performances with li^gs, Hats, &c. 

F-oited by W. H. CltEME R. With 203 Illustrations. Crow n 8vo , cloth extra, 4 X 6«/. 

Magic Lkntem, The, Tnd~ its’ Management : Including fuFl Practical 

Directions. By T. C. HepwortH. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ix. ; cloth, 

Mag:na Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Museum. 3 fe et by a feet, with Arms .ind Seals eiidJazoned in Gold and Colourt. ;r. 

MSlory (Sir Thomas)7— Mbit d’ Arthur: The Stories of King 

Arthur si^ of the Knights of the Round TiiUa (A Selection.) Edited by 8. MoN rcoMSklB RaH* 
KING. Post 8vo, doth limp, ?r. 
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Matlock (W. H.). Works by. 

Tha Maw Mapablla. Post Svo. picture cover, or. t cloth limp, ar. 6J. 

Tha Maw Paul A yir^ala i Positivisin on aa lataad. Post 8vo. cloth, v. 

A Romaaoa of tha Mmataanth Caaturj. Crown tvo. doth hr. : post «vo, IBust. boards, at. 


Poama. Small 4to, parehmont. 8r. 

la Ufa Worth Living? Crown tvo. cloth oxtra, is. 






joMPh** Coat, ta IllustS. 

E BOfPlM. 3 •••- •- 
■traago. 
rta. 

Tho War ot tha World. 


A Waited Crimo. 
In Dlviit Piril. 
■ount Doipalr* 

A Captel o^Nalla. 


CH ATTO 4 b W INPUS, PuM to hers, m SL M«fttn*a Labo, London, W.C. if 

Murray (D. Chriatie), Novels by. 

t Crown 8ro. clotli extra, 3X. 6if. each ; po&t 8vo, tOiulnited boarda ir. each, 

A LIfe'i Atenomiiit. ( A Uodol Pathor. Bob Martla'i Llttlo Olrl. 

- ' ' Old Blaaor*! Horo. 

Gynlo Fortuni. Frontisp, 

Bp tho Oate of thi 80a. 

A Bit of Human Maturo. 

First Parson Singular. 

Tho Making of a NovollSt 1 An Experiment in AutuUogVaphy. With a Collotype Portnrit. Cr. 
8vo. Inirkrain. v. fni. 

My Coatamporarlas in Flot lon. Crown Svo. Imckram , y. 6 J. 

Crown 8vo, doth. jx. each. 

This Littla World. 

Tales In Pross and Varss. With Frontispiece by AkthL'R IIopkiNS. 

A Hass forJNIlllons. 

'Miirra^(i>. "Christie) and Henry Herman, "Novels by.' 

frown 8wo, cloth extra, 3*. 6J. each; postSro, lllustraird hoards, is. each. 

Ons Travallsr Roturns. I Ths Bishops* Blblo. 

«Paul Jonos'S Allas. Ac. With Illustrations by A. l iii:t:si illR amt C. NicrtLK'r 


Murray (Heiiryji' Novels by. 

Post 8 VO, illustratedlioa 


A Cams of Bluff. 


[joards, ar. each ; cloth, ax. <!</. earh. 

t _A Song of Slxpsnea._ 


Newholt (Henry).— Taken from the Enemy. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, is. (air, 

l'’:Ull*TCttO. ir. ^ _ _ 

Msbet (Hume), Books by. 

* Ball Up.* Crown Kvo, cloili extra, jr. 6./. s post 8vo. Illustrated boards, ax. 

Dr. Bernard St. Vlnoont. r«st Hvo, iiliiMr.itt>d iMsufls, ar, 

Lsssons In Art. With at llUistf.itioiis. ^'r«‘wuHvo, chjtU extra, ax. (ut. 

Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. Gd. each ; post 8vo, 

B um re iKierds, sr. imcIi. 

aint Ann*s. 

Billy Bollsw. With a rroiitls|iiece by F. If, TOWNSP. NP. 

Miss Wontworui*! Idsa. Crown 8v«. cloth. »r. ” 

O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post 8vo. iliusiratcTboards'. jis. eaclT 

Tho Unforosoon. . I ChanesT or Fate? 

Ohnet (Clcorjfesj 7 Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, "21. eachr 

Dootor Ramoau. I A Last Lovs. 

A Wslrd Gift. Crown 8vo, dotiC 3«7£/I f post Svo. picture boanix. ax. 

Lovo'S Dspths. Translateti by F. ROTUWH LL. Crown «vo, cloth, jx. 6.1 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

Tho Prlmroso Path. | Whlteladlss. 

Tbo Orsatest Hslross la Bngland. 

Tho Soroorssai _Crown 8tro, dot h. 3 X. 6 ^ ; poet 8v o, picture boarib. ax, ___ 

O’Reilly (Mrs.).— Pheabe’s Fortunes. Post 8vo. iliust. boards. 2S, 
O’Sh'aughnessy (Arthur), Poems by : 

‘ Fcap. 8vo, cloth cure, yx. M. r.v h. 


Bongs of a Workar. 


Musle and Moonlight. 

0«> wn av o. clot h eitV. 1 . »ax.' fa/.'(^ 

Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. fid. ea.; post Svo. iliust. bds., 2t. ea, 


Hold In Bondago. 
Trlsotrln. 

Strathmore. | Chandos. 

sissisvsr^*®*** 


A Dog of FJandsrs. 
Paaoarel. { Bigaa. 
Two Woodsn Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. | Pnendehip. 
A Village Commune. 

I Plpletrelle. 


Popular Editions Medium HvoTt*/. e,ic1i ; doth, u. each. 

Moths. 


In Haromraa. J Wanda. 
Blmbi. I Syriln. 
Frascoaa I . Othmar. 
Princess Nepraiilne. 
Oullderoy. I RulSno. 
Two Offsndsra. 

Santa Barbara. 


Under Two Plage xnd Hotha Poptji.ar nriiTiON.'i'n one Volume, mdium 8*0. cloth, ax. 
WIedom, Wit, and Patboe.«drcieijyroin th^~w;;rkV<i^buiiiA by F. svukuv Morris. Po«t 
8*0, cloth extra, sx.^CilEAP EDITIOW, Uhiatrated boards, ax. 


PajTC (H. A.).— Thoreau : His Life and Aims. With Portrait. Post 

8*a cloth, ax, 6</. . 

PanduransT Hari ; or. Memoirs ^ a Hindoo. WiifiTPre^e by Sir 

BARr LR rRRRH.. PoU 9 *0, il lOTtrated board!!, xx, 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

Intriyliictl on -yit l Notes b y T. .M'CKIB. D. D . PoW 8eo. halfc lot h, ax. 

Paul (Marfraret A.). -Gentle and Simple. Crown Svo, clotb, wUb 

FroniMri^e |:y !|h:i,!i 5 i P-\TeRSf>?f. V. W.’. pmf IHwtrttotJ boj»rt?s, jf, 





CHATTO Sl WiNDUS, Publishefs, tii St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C« ift 


Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 

Plowars of tha Shy. with Illur,tMtWins. Smnll rrown Bvn. rVith v- W. 

Easy Star Lessons. With ht-tr Maps fur every Ni|;lit in llic Yo.ir. I'luun Uvo, Liuth, 6*. 
Pamlllar Soteneo Studies. I'rown 8vo. cloth extia. hx. , , . , , 

Baturn and Its System. With ij sicrl Plates. Demy Hvo, clotli extra, »i'r. 6./. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With nnmcintis IlhistT.itions. t'luHn k\.i. < loth cxiia, 6i. 

The Universe of Suns. With ntimerons lllnstraiitnis. I'l. wii Hvo, doth rxti j. M. 

Wages and Wants of Scienee Workers. t:riiwii Sv.\ t<. f-i. ^ 

iVyce (Richard).— Miss Maxwcli’s Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

with Frontisph'ic ljy llAI- 1 .iHil.iiW, .v. &/.; |'0^l «vu, Ulustr.ttcil lioani- , .•r. 

ikambosson (J.).— Popular A.stronomy. Translated by C. li. Pit- 

MAN. Witti I'j roliiiircd IM,»f«-s ami Woodcut Ilhistr.itions. Or- wii 8vo. dfitli, tr. 6./. 

Randolph (Col. O.).—. Aunt Abijgrall l>ykes. Crown 8vo, doth, 75. 6</. 
Read (General Meredith).— Historic studies In Vaud, Berne, 

amt Savoy. Wish ^i full-iiagp llliiMr.ilit»ns. *1 wn Vols., dcitiy Kvo, dolli, aSi. 


Readers (Charles) Novels. 

The New rollfi if.l 1 iiiKAkV I-iiiiiiiN', Cdiiii.lctc ill Scvctiiccii V.ilnincs, si-t in new loni; ptlincr 
type, printfd on Lml iMpcr, .iml ••hv.uiilv l»<*uiiil in liirtli, piuc 3 *. n.i’. c.n li. 


. Psg Woffington; ami Christie John- 
stone. 

a. Hard Cash. 

3. Tha Cloister and the Hearth. With • 
Prrfactf hy .Sir W a1. I !• ^ \N 1 . 

4- * It is Haver Too Late to Mond.' 

S. The Course of True Love Never Did 
Run Smooth} and Slngloheort and 
Doubleface. , . 

e. The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades: A Hero and a Mar- 
tyr t and The Wandering Heir. 


9. Love Me Little. Love me Long. 

• fi. The Double Marriugo. 

9. Crinith Cuunt. 
to. Foul Play. 

11. Put Yourself In Ills Pities. 
tv. A Terrible Temptation. 

It. A Simpleton. 

14. A Woman-Hater. 

15. The Jilt, iiiid tithrr Sli'irir’; ; and Ooo4 

Stories of Man and other Animals. 
iiC. A Perilous Secret. 

1;. Readlana; :tii>l Bible Characters. 


In Twwity-njift Voliuiirs. pou 8vo, ilhisiraPMl liD.ird'., »r. rat li. 


Psg Woffington, t Christie Johnstone. 
* It ic Never Too Late to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Never Did Run 
Smooth. . , . . 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack of 
all Trades t and Jamee Lambert. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

5 he Double Marriage, 
he Cloister and the Hearth. 


Hard Cash. I Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Play. I Put Yourself Jn His Place* 
A Terrible Temptation 
A Simpleton. | The Wandering Heir. 
A Woman-Hater. 

Slnglehoart and Doublefaee. 

Good Stories of Mnn and other Animals. 
The Jilt, and oilier stonox. 

A Perilous Secret. | Readlana. 

I’liriJI Al< I'ni ri<iNS medium 8»o, c.i. rm h ; c loth. i.t. r.irli, 

*lt Is Never Too Late to Mend.* J The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Peg Woffington; and Christie Johnstone. | Hard Cash. 

Christie Johnstone. With Frontispiece. Clioicriyprinted in lilrevir style. Fi-ap. Svd. h.ilM<oxb.7rt(/. 
Peg Woffington. Chcii.ely printed in Flacvir slyle. Fcap. Hvo, |i,ilf-ki**l)nr;{he. is. fiY. 

The Cloister and tha Hearth, in Four Vols.. post 8vu, with un I iitro<l juion by bu- WalTKK Ob. 

SANT, and a Frontisim.-ce lo each Vul.. iMickrain, gilt lop, ts. the set. 

Bible Characters. 8vo, le.-ttiirrctte. j^r.__ 

Bsleotlons from the Works of Charles Reads. Wnh .-•n Iiitrodie.ti<in by Mis. Ai.iix. IRB> 

1.ANU. 8vo, biirkr^ni^with Porinit, 6r. ; ClIl Al* I-SUTKiN, |...'t s-m. i Inili limp, ar, 

RMdeir(Mrs.“j, H.), 

Weird Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3r. 6,/. ; post Rvn, ilUistratcd boards, ax. 

_ Post jjvu, illustrated boarcl.s, vt. c.-n.'h. 

The Uninhabited House. | Fairy Water. 

The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. I Her Mother's Darling. 

The Mysteiv 1 T he Nun's Curse, j Idle Tales. 

Rlmmer (Alfred), Works by. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6 t/. each. 

Onr Old Country Towns. With $4 iTlustratiom by the Author. 

Rembiss Round Eton and Harrow. With liiustr-itions by Use Anihur 

Ateut England Dlokens._\Vith $8 VaniiI am! A. KiMMP.R. 

Rives (Amelle, Author of *The Quick or the Dead ? *), Works by. 

Barbara Dsrtng. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^x. &/. ; post 8vo, picture boardx, ax. 

Meriel ; A Love Story. Crown 8 to. doth, 31 . 6<f. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. With 37 Illustrations by 

CE OaCK CRUIKSHANK. Pott 8vo . half-cloth, ax. 

Robinson (P. W.), Novels by. 

Women are Strange. Post 8vo, illustmted boards, sx. 

The HfWde of Jastloe. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. M . ; post ivo illustrated boards, sr. 

The Woman In the Dark. Crown evo. doth, y. ui . ; post 8vo, fllustrated boards, ar. 






CMATTO a WINbUS. Publishers, iii St. Msrtlu’i Uae. Loadeii, W.C. Jl 


Shelley’s (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works In Verse and Prose. 

Hdited, rrefaccil. aiul^niiotntcd liy R. IlfiRNR StIHiMIKRD. Hve VoK. cruwii 8vo, clolli, 31. tJ. aach. 

Fosttoal Works, in Tlime Vnl<. : 

Vol. 1 . Introilm tion l»y lli« liditor: Po^rthuinon. Fr.i>r»»»rnts of Marji.irrt Nirli<>l<uni ; 31 ii-Ui»y\Corr<*, 
with Slock<lil<>; The \V:ind«»riii>; Jew ; nneeii Mali, witli Ihi* Notes; Akislor. 
and cither Pucins: Ko'udin.l .nnd llelcrn: rromi>thi*ns Onhoiind; A-lon.iis, Sic. 

„ II. Ilaon and l.'j’tlma- The Oncl; Julian and M.idd.ilu: Swellfout the Tyrant; Th« Witch of 

Atlas; ^;|•^(v>iychidinn ; llell.as. 

Ill PcisrhiiiiiOiis 1 ’iif‘ins: The Mas>{ue of Anarchy; and other IVcea. 

Vol. 1 . The Two Koin.anccs of Zastro»i and St. Irvyne •. the DtiWin and Marlow Pamphlcta; A Refit- 
t.iti 'll of Deism ; I.rttcrs to l.eit'li limit, and some Min-ir Wrltini's and I'r.iiiments. 

II. The* I'i-iMys; Letters Imiii Al»ro;id; ‘I'laiisiatii'iiis .iiid l-r.u:iiienis. edited by Mrs. SllHM.Iiy. 
Witli .1 IVioijraphy oi .Slielley, .and an liiilnrof the Prose Winks. 

Sherard (R. H.).~Rojcues: A Novel. C rown 8vo. doth, I5. fxl. 

Sheridan’s (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

■ Anecdotes. Im hidtn;; his Dr.uiiatic Writings, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, 

and Jokes. Crown 8vo, cloth, v- 

Th« lllvala, Th« School for Sccndcl, ami other Plays. Post Rvo, half-lMUind, at. 
Ihcrldan's Comcdloct Tho RIv&lc and The Behoolior Scandal. Udited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes to cacli Play, and a llioKrapliical Sketch, hy Ukanuur MaITIIIIWS. With 
llliistrations. Demy 8vo. half-parchment, its. btf. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, indutling all 

those in * Arcafli.s.' With Portrait, Memorial- Introduction. Notes, &c., by the Kev. A. II. OKOSAKr, 
D.l>. Three Vols.. crown 8vo, cloth Imards, 61/. each. 


Sixfnboards : Their History, including Anecdotes dC l«'ninoiis Taverns and 

Ucniarkable Characters. Ilv JACOB L,ARWOon and JOHN C AMDKK 1 lu H I'.N. With Coloured I'roiitis- 
piece and 94 lUustrationa Crewn Bvo, cloth extra, 3X. 6<f. 


Sims (Oeorge R.), Works by. 


Thd Ring o' Belli. 
Mary Jane'e Mamolro. 
Mary Jana Marrlad. 
Tfnkictop's Crime. 

Zenh t A Circus .Story, Ac. 
“^aica ' — — 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ax. each ; cloth limp, as. 6>i. eac h. 

>f Life, wnh ftw lUiistr.itlona. 


Talea of- To-day. 


Dramae of 

Memolre of a Landlady. 

My Two Wlvee. 

Sconce from iho Show. 

The Ten Commandmontet Storiaa 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, r.r. each ; cloth, ts. M. each. 


The Dedonet Reolter end Reeders Beini; Readiriifs and Recitations in Prow and Verse 
selected from his own Works by (.EORGE K. !>lklS. 

Tho Cnee of Ooorgo Candlomee. I Degonet DIttlee. (From The Xt/trtt.i 


Roguee and Vagabonda. Crown 8vo. cloth, sr.&f.; (loct Kvn, picture ho.-irds, er. ; cloth limp, at. till. 
How tho Poor Live; and Horrible London. With a i-rontispiocu !>y F. iurnarh 

Crow.i 8vo. Ic.iiherettc, ts. 

Dagonot Abroad. Crown Rvo, cloth, ^r. ; post ?vo, pi>:turc boards, as . ; cloth limp, ar. Of. 

Dagonot Dramae of tho Day. Crown bvo. tr. 

Onee upon a Chrlatmae Tima, wuh 4 lUustrutions by Charles crer.v, r.i. Crown Bvo, 
cloth gilt . »x. 6J. 


Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. With Four 

lliustratlons. Demy Bvo, pict ure co ver, jd . ; cioth, _ 


Sketchley ( Arthur).— A Ma tc h in the Dark. P o st 8vo, boards, ay. 
Slang; Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historicai, and Anecdotal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth e«ra, 6r. 6d. 


Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

Crown Rvo, cloth v. 6<f. eich ; post 8vo. picture boards, as. each. 

Boetrlee and Benodlok. ] LoniTodde. 

Without Lova or Llooaoo. | ThoMaetor of RatbkelJy. 


Tho Onteider. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, js. «tt. each 


Tho Plunger. Post 8vo, picture boards, ar." 


oin, 3r. Off. eacn. 

I A Rnelng Rubber. 


Smith/J. Moyr), Worics by. 

Tlw F^ee Of Afiolle. Wkb lao Ilhistrarfoaa Post Svo. cloth extra, ir. 

Tho Wooing of we Water Witoh. with numerous fHustrath/n s. Post Bw, clot h, 60 , _____ 

Snaaelleparilla. Decanted by G. S. Edwards. With Portrait of 

C. H. SWAZkLLS. end gg lUmtiutloM by C. Lyall. Crown tvo . cloth, y. id. 

Society in London. Crown 8vo, is. ; clot h, ii. ( 4 . 

Somerset (Lord Heiiry).— Songs of Adieu. Small 4(0, Jap. 
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Ward en (F lorence). -Joan, the Curate. Cro wn «vn, dn tli. <»■ M. 
Wariiian (Cy).— The Express Messenjcer, ami other Tales o( the 

Kill. Cit-wii i?so, elolh. -.vt- (»■/. - — •— 

Warner (Charles Dudiey).--A Roundabout Journey, Crown 8vo. 

cloth CMM, («f. _ 

Warrant to Kxeciite Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 50 Signatures 

Warrant u> Exaouto' lliary Quaan of aeotB. A I'acsUnilc, inchnlinir Qiiern ^;llMl>^•^h•s Sijtii.i- 

tun* .mil till* tirtMi -.s. _ __ 

Washinjcton's (George) Rules of Civility Tracfc! to their Sounes 

aiul Kt-storcil I'y MONtfKH M. CiNii W Ic.ip l?io. vHluni, . ftff. 

Wassermanti (Lilllas) and Aaron Watson. -The Mar<|uls of 

Carabas. F<.vt iilii.ir.in - -.'j ....... 

Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

Hy 1'. W. l ute*,'. With Ten lilusti.itiinii. t f.o*u Pvo, »v : il(';h. u. ts.i. . 

Westainwilliaihl, Novels by. 

Trust llonsy. Creuvn 8vo, cl**th. \s, 6*/. : |>i»M »vn. ilhiMntfil ho.inU, •«. 

~ Croiatihvo. cl'iiU ivi. l■.u■^l. 

As a Man Sows. I A Woman Tsmptsd Him. 

With tlio Rad Radio. I . A Rod Bridal. 

(',••1111 ?io. I'loth. V Oi^. t'lith. 


Her Two Millions. 
Two Plnchso of Snuff. 


Roy of Roy's Court. 
NlSsl Fortescuo. 
Blreh Dsno. 


Ban Clough. 

The Old Factory. 
Sons of %llal., 

' snloi 


, Tho PhanTom City. 
I..Ralph No 


A Quoor Raes. 
Naa My vinsion. 

Btrango Crlmos. 


Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of Hilton Feritbrook: A Ko- 

mniire of Manriiainl. Crown 8vo, cloth, jx. txt. 

White ((illbert).~The Natural History of Selborite. Post 8vo, 

pniitc'd on lai.l ami Ii.'iIMk.iiiuI, us. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.s;), Works by. 

■olsnes In Short Chaptors. Cronrn 8vi>, cloth r-xlra. 71. M. 

A SlmplS TrsatlSS on Heat, with lUustrations. Crown uvo, cloth, (Wf. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. (.Tmwii Rvo, . i.>ih t c. 

Tho Chemletry of Iron and Steel Making. < rnwn Kvo, (.loth rxira, vr. * 

A Vindication of Phroiiology. With l^■llr.tll .(ini •!( illuscs. lu-iity hvi>, (.Inth rxlrs, 

Williamson (Mrs. Child Widow. Post 8vfj, bds., 2 i 7 ' 

Wills (C, J.)7Novel5 by. 

_ An Basy-golng Fellow. Cr own 8vo, cloth, jr. 6./. ; Hie Dead Past. Cr.ovn Rvo. doth. 6t. 

Wilson Tt)r. Andrew, F.R 7 S.li.)rwbrk.s by. 

Chapters on Rvoloiion. With Illii*trali.»n%. Crown Hki. , I .III rxtra, js. 64 

Loaves from n Naturalist’s NotS'Book. Fo‘,t hvn. (ii.th iinip. td. 

Lolsoro-Tlme Studios. With llluMr^tions. Crown 8 vo, doih (..Kir.i, (,>. • 

Studios In Llfs and Ssnso. With lihistrations. Cn.wii uvu, i luth V- 

Common Aoetdonts > How to Treat Them. With iiliisir.itioiis. Cmwn Svo, u. ; cloth, ix, 6>i. 

__ OUmpeee of Naturo. _ Witli lliu«iti.iiiuns. Cnwn Kvo. I.liit!i cxir.!. T*. fj.f. 

VVinter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 

IS. each : cloili iiiiiji, us. Ui. each. 

Cavalry Llfa. | Regimental Legends. 

Cavalry Llfs and Rsglmsntal Lsgsnds. I-iukakv l*.r>inuN. set in new tyiw and hand- 

soiiieiy Mnind. Crown hvo, cloth. 3 T. Orf. 

A Soldlsr'B Childran. With 34 lihistrations by I-. C. TUOMSdV and li. Sl UART llAKUV. Crown 
_ _*vo. cloth extra, jj. 64 . 

VVissmann (Hermann vonj. — My Second Journey through 

RSnatorlal A frioa . With g? Ulustratkinx. Demy 8»o, cloth. 161. 

Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories Iby^ Po^’t kvorbo^rds^aiT'car.li. 

__ Tha Passsngor from Ssotland Yard. J Tho Rngllshman of tho Rus Cain. 

Woolley (Celia Parker). -Rachel Armstrong; or. Love and The* 

ology. Pos t gyp. lUurt rated Ixiards ar. ; doth. us. M. 

Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Oaidoaturo History of tho Ooorgooi or, AnniiKof the llrni.^e of Hanover, Compllpd from 
bc^tiilis. nro.xdsides, Window Piciurec, Lampoons, and Ficloriiil Caricature* of the Time. With 
over y» llltiM ration*. Crown Sro, cloth, v. 64. 

History Of Carteaturo and of tho fHotoosus In Art, LItsratnrs, Ssulptara, and 
Painting. Illustrated by F. W . PAIkHfil.T. iTs.A. Crown Kro. cloth, yr. faf * ^ 

tVyninan (Marearet)' —njT l^iirtationik With 13 llfustrationa' tiv 

J. BERNARU PARTKiikSR. Post 8?o. cloCh littp, sa * 
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Yates (Edmund), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ai. each. 

Tho Forlorn H opo. I Caetaway. 

Zaa^in (!•). — Qhetto Tragedies. With Three lliustrations by 

A. a. noVb. Peiip. Bvo, cloth, a*. nK . 

^ (L Nineteenth Centuy Miracle. Cr. 8 vo. 35 ^ . 

Kola (Einile), Novels by. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6 d, each. 

The Fortune of tho RoaOona. Edited Ity EKNttsr A. Vizbtbli.y. 

The Abbe iiourat'e TraaegMeelon. Edited iiy Ernkst A. vizrtrli.v. {Sk 0 rtfy. 

His Bxoslloney (Bugono Rougon). With an Introductinn by nRNI>:ST A. VlZATBLLY. 

Tho Dram-Shop (L'Aaaommofr). with introduction by E. A. Vizin kllv. 

Tho Fat and tho Thin. Translated by Ernkht A. VizuTRLLV. 

Hoaoy. Trandat.tl by EUNKST A. ViZKTELLY. 

Tho Bfownfall. I'randated Iw E. A. ViZHTELLV. 

Tho Dream. TranMated by Kliza CUASR. With Eight Illustrations by JSANNIOT. 

Doetor Pascal. Translated by E.. A. VlZflTRLLY. With Portrait of the Author. 

Itourdoo. Translated by EKNHSr A. ViZRTHLLV. 

Romo. Translate*! by IiRNI '.T A. ViZKTRLLV. 

Paris. Traii-.Uied bv Ernkk i' a. Vizi;trm.y. 

Fruittulnooa iLa FdCondltA) . Trandatetl by E. A. VlZ RT1tLI.V. {Shoftrs. 

with BolaliyBnglOlld._ny_El:NRST_A.yiZKTHI.LY._W^ Crown Bvo, cloth, y.id, 

SOMEnSbOKS GLASSIR^^^ 

For fuller catalofjui ttf!, see alphabet ical arraugemenU PP> x-ad. 

The Mayfair Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, os. 6d. per Volume. 

Qolpi end Qolddltles. ^W. D. Ahams. | Tbeatrtcal Anacdotea. By Jacob Larm 

The Aioay Ooloan of ‘lb* Ttmei.' 
lleloBaionr Aaotonlaed : Abrldgniciit oriitmTON. 

A Jeomey Bovud My Boom. By X. uv. M aisikb. 

Translated by Hknky ArrwBi.i, 


fooklool lagomoltlta. 


loan ef Xrlih Wli md 


Jy FIN-Buc. 
Three Series. 


)y Jacob Larwooo. 
Linton. 


By E. LYNN 

Wltoh Btoriea. By K. Lynn Linton. 
DMtlmoi and Ployert. By R. Macurf.gok. 
Row Pnal mid Virginia By W. H. Mallock. 
The Now EapvbUe. By W. H. Mallucr. 
Mnioi of Moyfatr. Edited by It. C; Pknnbu.. 
Thoreoa i His Ll/o and Aims. By II. A. Fagb. 
Pnek on Poguna By H. C. Pknnrll. 


Pegnsaa Be-aadiUed. By H. C. Phnnrll. 
“ ■■ n. Iluftii ROWI.RV. 


By Hon. 

iana. By Utm. Huoh Kuwlby. 

The PhUoiophy of Haadwrltiag. 

By Btroam and Boa. By Williakt Sbnior. 
LoaTos from a Natarauat'g p - - - 
Anprbw Wilson. 


I Moti-Book. By Dr. 


AabnalRaadthoir Maatora. By Sir A Hulps. 

Boalol Promnro. By ah A. Uiti.i s. 

AatecratofBroakfut'Tablfl. ByO. W. nor.Mits. 

Carloaltioaof Orltlclam. By II. J. I i.nmnv.s. 

PancU and Palatto. By K. KitMi't. 

Idttia Baaaya: from Lamm's Lhi irks. 
foraaalo Anacdotea. By jACOii I.akwimip. 

The Oblden Library. 

Boin far Sallora. By w. C. Brnnhti . 

UvSTof Ika Meoromancora. By W. ( ;< iowin. 
nia Aatoorat of tka Breakfaat Table. By 
OLIVER WKNDFLL Hot. MRS. 

gala fo r a O himnoy Oornar. By LPir.ii iiont. 

Handy Novels. Fcap. Svcl doth boards, is. M, eacb. 

A Lilt Boal. By w. L. AT.DRN. i Bavea Sloapari of Epkaiu. M. E. Colrridcb. 

Dr. PollUar’a Patient, liy liKANi* At m n { Taken from the Baomy. By 11. NEWbOLT. 

Koate Oarlo Storlei. By Joan Baki<i< i r. The Old Mald'a Sweetheart. By A. ST. Aubvn. 

i^k Bplri ta and White . By K . A , C k \ m . I M edeit Lit tle Sara. By ALAN Sr. AuaVN. 

My Library. Printnl on KTi<i papt'r. post Bvo, halhRozburglie, ts, 6d. each. 

The Jearaal of Haarlce de Querln. | ChrUtle Johnatone. By charlrs Rkadb. 

The Draasatlc Buayeof Gharlee Lamb. Peg WoRngtoa. By Ciiaklus Rkauk. 

OlUtloa and Bxamlnatloa of William Bhakapeare. 

B y \V. S^Landok. j 

ThV Pocket Library. Post Bvo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd„ u. eaoh. 


Poht 8vo, cloth limp, os. per Volume. 

' Bceaaa of Coantry Life. By Ei>\vart> Jhssb. 

La Mort d' Arthur ; Selcr lions from Mallory. 
The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 

Maxims and Beflaettou of BochofoueaaM. 
Dlveraloneof tho Bebo OInb. Bayako Taylor. 


By BKIILAT-S.VVAKIN, 

RoMhaoa (frasoe. ]iiiistr.iii’a by lb ckuiksiiank 
Aaloerat af the Breakfast Table .md The Profeaaor 
at the Breakfast Table. By <]. w. Hot mbs. 
Irovtaa^ Letteri of Blalie Pascal. 

WMaa aad Odditlaa. By I'momas ilooo. 

Mfh Haat'a Baaaya. Edited by E. ollirr. 

The Barher'i Chair, By I> urc [.as Jurrohl 
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